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~ Sidewall, 

» Carcass, Breaker, 
Cushion, Undertread 
and Bead Stock — 
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LOW COST OIL FURNACE CARBON BLACK 


Sterling V gives 


V Good Processing Properties 
V¥ Low Heat Buildup 

V¥ Hot Tensile Strength 

¥ Hot Tear Resistance 


GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. Boston 10, Mass. 








Coatings of 


PALO 


CHLOROSULFONATED POLYETHYLENE 





give improved performance: 


Du Pont ‘HYPALON’’ offers: 


fn 


e Ozone Resistance G 
e Color Stability 


e Heat Resistance 


-NERAL PURPOSE COATINGS FOR RUBBER 


Many rubber articles such as molded sporting goods, 


rm 


sponge products, hose and mats, can be coated with 
“HYPALON” to give ozone protection, abrasion re- 
e Flexibility sistance and a rainbow of colors. 


e Abrasion Resistance 


e Chemical Resistance FABRIC COATINGS 
Fabrics coated with “‘“HYPALON” possess improved 
For technical information resistance to abrasion and to the deteriorating effects 
on how to compound and of ozone, heat, chemicals and oil. These properties are 
apply “HYPALON”’ coat- advantageous in upholstery and diaphragm fabrics, 


ings see our informal report tarpaulins and protective clothing. 


and your March copy of the 


“NEWS About Du Pont CLEAR LACQUERS 

) ay > ee ei Pye ‘ . ee ” . : 
Rubber Chemicals.’ If vou Clear coatings of ““HYPALON” give protection and 
do not already receive this their high gloss adds sales appeal to such articles as 
publication, please write for rubber footwear, sporting goods, gloves, tires, insulated 


your free copy. wire and cable. 
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THINKING ABOUT GOING 
INTO FOAM RUBBER? 





Here is a mixer to put you in at a profit! 


If you are thinking of making foam rubber 
products, you certainly want the best equip- 
ment available for making the highest quality 
product at the least cost. One Oakes Con 
tinuous Automatic Mixer will do the work of a 
battery of the old style, conventional batch 
mixers—in fact it 7s doing it in a long list of 
representative plants throughout the world. 


The reasons for the widespread adoption of 


Oakes equipment are many. Mixing is con- 
tinuous and automatic. There are easy, in- 
stant push-button controls. Predetermined 


density can be held uniformly. Production of 
superlative quality can be had up to goo 
pounds per hour with the smaller Oakes model; 
up to 1800 pounds per hour with the larger. 
Savings in latex and all other formula mater- 
ials of as much as 1¢ per cent have been real- 
ized. Savings in reduced “rejects” have been 
up to 75 per cent. In plants with production 
upwards of 1000 pounds an hour savings of as 
many as six persons in labor force have been 
reported. Less floor space is needed; refrige- 
rated, air-conditioned mixing rooms are un- 
necessary. These and other features have 


made this preferred equipment everywhere. 


Oakes Continuous Automatic Mixer 


MIXING HEAD 
PRESSURE SWITCH 


PRESSURE GAGE 


THERMOMETER | 


aa 
Gey yy 
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OUTLET 
MOTOR 


TACHOMETERS <4 


MOTOR 


SPEED CONTROLS 





PUMP 


Available only through 


THE E. T. OAKES CORPORATION 


Islip, Long Island, New York 
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AIR FLOWMETER 
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A 24’ x 20° Cracker with chilled- 
cast iron rolls, steel beds, frames, 
caps and bearing blocks, for 
cracking down raw rubber prior 
to mastication or for use in con- 
junction with a line 

of warming mills. 





oe 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED, MANCHESTER I1, ENGLAND 


LONDON GFREIECE: 34 VIGECTORIA STREET, CONDON 8 -oW 
Enquiries to Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd., Grahams Lane, Burlington, Ontario, CANADA 
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h printing rollers, too... 


“makes a good impression’! 


day’s oil-based printing inks require printing rollers it combines good resilience, high abrasion resistance, and ex- 
th maximum oil resistance as well as good resilience. The cellent resistance to aging, with extreme dimensional stability. 
ber roller covers must have great stability to remain free This unique, easy-processing chemical rubber is available 
m high and low spots. And, under the stresses of modern in a range of property combinations, in both bale and crumb 
rating equipment, they must be extremely durable for form. And it may be blended with other rubbers or plastic 
g, efficient service life. resins to impart special properties—used practically wherever 
Little wonder Paracril®-covered rollers have made such a rubber or rubber-like material is needed. 

good impression!” Find out more about Paracril’s advantages and how they 
Paracril chemical rubber is owtstanding for its resistance can help you. Write on your letterhead to the address below 
inimal, mineral, and vegetable oils, fats, and greases. And today. 


TNVERSARY 133 ELM STREET 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


i 
i 
jmore} 1954 





Division of United States Rubber Company 





IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION «¢ Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 








0/0 FASTER 
CALENDERING 


of heavy vinyl sheeting with c QUONC 











a new “plastic leathercloth” especially designed for use in coats, 
jackets and sportswear—and of other high quality, fabric-backed, heavy- 


gauge viny] sheeting. 


S’ reads the report on Textileather Corporation, manufacturers of Tolex 


Using PLIovic — Goodyear’s easier processing polyvinyl chloride resin — 
Textileather found they could operate their calenders at speeds up to 25% 
higher than those possible with any other resin tried. And they had no 
problem with the streaking, roughening or loss of gloss usually encoun- 
tered in the finished sheet at such speeds. 

Two other advantages gained with PLIOVIC were the elimination of “‘fish- 
eyes”—hard agglomerates of unfused particles—in the sheet and the use of 
larger batches in the Banbury. All these added up to more throughput at 
lower cost, but at the same high level of quality. 








Reason for this improved production with PLIOVIC is the fact that its poly- 
merization is carefully controlled to give a particle size, shape and distri- 
bution, providing high bulk density and fast fluxing, combined with 
maximum physical properties. 


chance. Get samples, the new technical manual and complete help, by 


i 
PLIOVIC has proved itself in many plants. It can in yours. Just give it the | 
writing to: Goodyear, Chemica] Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL 


GOOD/YEAR JAF 
DIVISION 





Use-Proved Products -CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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TOLEX MAKES these jackets soft, pliable, waterproof and highly 
resistant to scuffing or abrasion. Piiovic permits this fabric- 
reinforced sheeting to be calendered faster and at lower cost. 


Tolex T. M. 
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Textileather Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 





OOK... 
and 
see 


Galileo watched a ball fall from the Towe: 
of Pisa. Much was learned from this seemingly 


simple experience. 


You. too, can learn much from what may 
appear to be a simple experience. Let A. Gross 
\ Company supply you with the Oleic Acid 
that you need and you will see that due to our 
modern distillation plant the regular distilled 
grade is equal to many double distilled ma- 
terials. Proper soap formulations are of the 
utmost importance in foam rubber manufac- 
ture. A. Gross’ uniform Red Oil will relieve 
the foam rubber manufacturer of the necessity 
of making costly formula changes. 


In addition to producing soaps of the proper 
viscosity and uniformity, Red Oils for rubber 


manufacture must be bland in odor, especially 


when associated with mattresses, pillows and 
cushions. GROCO 4—4-6° Titre Red Oil is 


produced in our plant by the “pressing” me- 


thod. No solvents are used, no esters are 
formed, unsaponifiable content is low and soap 
vields are correspondingly high. Write for a 
free sample of this low titre Red Oil. 


DISTILLED RED OIL GROCO 4 





Titre 

Cloud Point 

Color Lovibond 1” Red 

Color Lovibond 1” Yellow 
Unsaponifiable 

Saponification Value 

Acid Value 

% F.F.A. as Oleic Acid 

lodine Value (WIJS) 

Refractive Index 50 C (Average) 





Manufacturers Since 1837 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 
Factory: Newark, N. J. Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Vetere WUE. Dependable Struthers Wells 
_ Rubber Cement Mixers—for 


modern high speed production 


-combine the Marine Pro- 
| peller Agitator and a stream- 
lined mixing tank, which in- 


mn sures rapid turnover of 
contents. Rubber is subjected 
to the shearing and cutting 

action of blades—resulting in 

a uniformly smooth, lump-free 

cement—produced in a frac- 

tion of the time ordinarily re- 

quired, with lower power costs. 

These Cement Mixers pro- 

vide a substantial savings as 

solvent does not evaporate. 

The solvent comes in contact 

with air only when vessel is 

opened for a few minutes for 

charging. The vapor-tight 

“quick opening” door is de- 

signed to withstand only at- 

mospheric pressure and serves 





Write today for 
Bulletin 58-W 
which contains ate as a safety precaution against 
complete data : i ev 
a build-up of explosive pres- 

on Rubber Cement : P ps I 
Mixers for : 
your needs. . Explosion-proof motors are 


standard equipment. 


sures within the vessel. 








AVAILABLE IN SIX CONVENIENT SIZES 10, 30, 50, 100, 
14 i | 250, AND 500 GALLON CAPACITY, 
TO SUIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 





a - 


WARREN, PA. 


Plants at Warren and Titusville, Pa. Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Better Solvents 
mean 


Better Products 





It helps to be BIG enough! 





Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 


Applications 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. For moa 
cements for the shoe, tap 
ond other industries. Quic 


3 
re 
2 » 
c 
® 
3 
a 


foreign taste or odor in dried compound 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick-setting 
cements with a somewhat slower drying rate 


than those compounded with Skellysolve-B 


SKELLYSOLVE-D. For cementsand variety of 
monufacturing operations. Good odor. Quick 
drying. Minimum of heavy, greasy com- 


pounds. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. For genera! use in manu 
facturing operations and cements, where 
faster evaporation rate than that of Skelly- 
solve-D is desired 


SKELLYSOLVE-E. For use wherever a relo- 
tively slow drying solvent is desired 

SKELLYSOLVE-R. For genera! use in tire 
building and a variety of other manufactur- 

ng operations and cements. Reduces evapo- 





ration losses. Medium quick final dry 


Lessens bloating and skinning tendency 
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“‘Doc’’ MacGEE says: When it comes 
to selecting the source of your solvents, 
remember that while bigness of a sol- 
vent supplier is no guarantee of your 
satisfaction — bigness plus experience 
do make a difference! And that’s ex- 
actly what you get with Skellysolve. 


First of all, Skellysolve is a major op- 
eration of an integrated oil company — 
not a sideline. For more than 24 years, 
Skelly Oil Company has pioneered and 
perfected solvents for industry. No 
Skellysolve is ever allowed to leave the 
refinery before it checks on every spe- 
cification. Equally important, Skelly has 
what it takes to “deliver the goods”— 
even when the weather goes berserk. 
When a Skellysolve tank car couldn’t 
get there —a Skellysolve truck did. 


Quality control facilities of Skellysolve 
are outstanding. That’s why you get 
uniformity that protects your product’s 
quality — and assures smooth day-after- 
day production in your plant. Skelly- 
solve is unsurpassed for low end points, 
quick evaporation, reduced blushing 
tendency, low vapor pressure, a mini- 
mum of unsaturates and pyrogenic de- 
composition products and a minimum 
of low and high boiling compounds. On 
every score that affects your product’s 
quality and sales appeal — you'll be 
safer with Skellysolve! 


Get all the facts about Skellysolve 
now! Or if you have a special solvent 
application problem, you're invited to 
call in the Skellysolve Technical Field- 
man. Write today! 


Skellysolve 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


ORLD March, 1954 








Chemigum, Pliobond, PHolite, Pliovic —T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


We think you'll like ‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’'—every Sunday —ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday —NBC TV Network 


Sole makers — 


Here’s why you should use 





because normal processing temperatures don’t 
darken this resin like they do most competitive rub- 
ber reinforcing resins 

because pigments disperse thoroughly with a mini- 
mum of streaking and splotching 

because you get adequate hardness without excessive 
loading and difficult mixing 


You can prove these statements yourself. Write for a 
demonstration of heat stability of PLio.ire S-6B 


because of excellent abrasion resistance even at high 
loading with Fine Thermal Blacks 


because good firmness is achieved with all types of 
Carbon Blacks 


because quality is improved while costs are kept low 


Try PLIoLITE S-6B in shoe soles to meet military specifi- 
cations such as MIL-S-10047 and MIL-S-1762 


because you can raise your standards for hardness, 
tear and permanent set 


because PLIOLITE S-6B eliminates crack, curl and 
squeak of many competitive types of inner sole 
because you can gain uniform high quality at 
moderate cost 







Wherever rubber needs reinforcement, it will pay CH EMICAL 
you to try PLIOLITE S-6B. Write for details to: 


GOOD7YEAR 


DIVISION 


Use-Proved Products—CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 





NOW AVAILABLE IN VARYING MELTING - POINT RANGES 
AND COLORED GRADES 


SOME FEATURES: 


SUGGESTED 
APPLICATIONS: 


Mechanical Goods 

Electrical Insulation 
Compounds 

Rubber Shoe Soles 
and Heels 

Rubber Floor Tiling 

Gaskets and Jar Rings 

Rubber Adhesives and 
Cements 

Molded Rubber 
Products 

Tubular Compounds 

Reclaimed Rubber 
Sheeting 

Colored Rubber 
Stocks 

Battery Cases 

Hard Rubber 
Compounds 


For additional information concerning properties 
and applications of Velsicol Resins, 


WRITE: 


THERMOPLASTIC HYDROCARBON RESINS. 
COMPATIBLE WITH NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBERS. 
EFFECTIVE PLASTICIZERS AND SOFTENERS . . . in highly- 
loaded clay stocks or in recipes incorporating carbon black. 
MILL READILY. 


EXCELLENT DISPERSING AGENTS FOR FILLERS AND 
PIGMENTS. 

FACILITATE PROCESSING PROCEDURES . . . impart excel- 
lent milling, calendering processing and tubing character- 
istics to stocks. 

IMPART EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 
... such as good tensile strength, elongation and modulus, 
as well as good resistance to abrasion and aging. 


POSSESS HIGH ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE PROPERTIES. 


9 AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SCORCHY 


STOCKS . . . without excessive retardation of cure at high 
temperatures. 
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This NEW Giant Extruder 
can take the output of 
two size I] Banbury” Mixers 


This new extruder can be used 
with one size 11 Banbury mixer on 
short-cycle operation of 112 to 212 
minutes, or with two size 11’s for 
longer cycles. The extruder is in- 
stalled under the Banbury, and in 
the case of two mixers, a belt con- 
veyor carries the discharge from 
the second mixer to the extruder 
hopper, alternating with the grav- 
ity feed from the first mixer. With 
this arrangement, production can 
be maintained at a rate of 10,000 to 
18,000 pounds per hour. Operation 
is entirely automatic. 

An electric eye in the feed hop- 
per actuates an air-operated clutch 
in the drive to stop the machine 
when the hopper becomes empty 
between batches. This keeps the 
screw always full of stock, so that 
the slab discharged is uniform and 


unbroken. 

Extruders of this size provide 
the answer to full utilization of 
short-cycle operation of large- 
capacity Banbury mixers. The 
bottleneck of a group of milling 
operations following Banbury 
processing is eliminated, together 
with all manual handling con- 
nected with milling. Flow of mate- 
rial is accelerated and simplified; 
also the plasticity of stock worked 
by the screw in a single pass in the 
extruder chamber is more uniform 
than that of milled stock. 

Where the desired rate of pro- 
duction warrants an installation of 
this size, Farrel-Birmingham’s long 
experience in the design and man- 
ufacture of extruding machines 
takes the risk out of the investment. 
Write for complete details. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston 
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These machines extrude through a 
circular die. The stock is slit at the 
die exit to form a continuous slab, 
approximately 50 inches in width, 
which can be cut to desired lengths. 

A retractable cone, operated by 
an air-hydraulic system, facilitates 
rapid automatic cleanout (see 
above photo). A hydraulically op- 
erated locking device keeps the 
cone in positive operating position. 
Gauging blocks of different thick- 
nesses, which are mounted on the 
carriage, are used to adjust the 
die opening. 








*Trade-mark 
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High quality compounds, for wire and 
cable, extruded products, mechanical 
goods, and other applications. 


e Accurately mixed 
@ Tailor-made exactly to 
specifications 


Write Dept. ‘‘W”’ for complete details. 


Os = , ’ os Vinyl Compounds 
: e / CARY Vinyl Plasticizers 
Pe | ; y es? 4 ——/" J fs Vinyl Resin 
Cate f Che Wuicals SUC. loca te 
‘g ( Successors to BURGESS CHEMICAL CO. 
on) PRODUCTS: 


Executive Sales Offices: 64 HAMILTON STREET, PATERSON 1, NEW JERSEY © Esters 
laboratory & Plant: RYDERS LANE, MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY Stearine Pitches 


Sun-Proofing Waxes 
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“BARREL PRESS”’ 





having 
difficulty 
filling 
intricate 
molds? 





ADAMSON UNITED 







ecceee may solve your problem 


Designed for fast, automatic stock injection, higher 
mold clamping forces and greater accuracy in the 
production of molded rubber products, this new 
ADAMSON INJECTION BARREL PRESS elim- 
inates many of the problems encountered in the use 
of conventional rod-type units. 


A solid ram equal in diameter to the platen dimen- 
sions supports practically the entire bolster area. 
Platen pressures up to 1800 Ibs. per sq. in. can be 
, transferred to the mold with a minimum of deflection 


and “‘flash,’’ on the same accumulator lines used for 
operating your present presses. Faster, high pressure 
press work can be maintained over long periods with 
less down time; and because of the extreme accuracy 
of the press, material savings can be made in product 
finishing costs. 

We'll be glad to furnish you details on the new 
ADAMSON INJECTION MOLDING BARREL 
PRESS, or on any other type of rubber processing 
equipment. Your inquiry will entail no obligation. 


GAOMPANY 


730 Carroll Street, Akron 4, Ohio 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company © Plants at Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, New Castle, Youngstown, Cante: 
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ORONITE 
CHEMICAL 








COMPANY 


Original and major source of supply! 


POLYBUTENES 


An important raw material 
in a variety of mechanical rubber products 


Since 1935, when Oronite Polybutene was first produced and sold, 
these important raw materials have become widely used in a vari- 
ety of rubber products. Their light color makes them specially 
acceptable for compounding light-colored molded rubber goods. 


PROPERTIES: Oronite Polybutenes are 
clear, light in color. tacky, chemically inert 
liquids. They will not become gummy or 
waxy. do not harden, darken or ‘change in 
any essential property over long pe whee of 
atmosphe ric exposure. Oronite Polybutenes 
can readily be emulsified using standard 


tec hniques and equipment. In the emulsitied 
form or in their natural form, they are useful 
as tackifiers. plastics izers or extenders for nat- 
ural or synthetic rubber produc ts. Available 
in a number of high viscosity ranges to meet 
your re quire ments. Write or call any Oronite 
office for Polybutenes technical “bulletin. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. * Standard Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. « 


600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Mercantile Securities Building, Dallas 1, Texas ae 
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rubbermaker’s sulphurs 





CRYSTEX (85% insoluble) 
TIRE BRAND (99.5% pure) 
Special Purpose Grades 
Flowers (30% insoluble) 
TUBE BRAND (Refined) 





rubbermaker’s chemicals 





Caustic Soda | 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 


Stauffer Sulphur Chlorides 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. * 326 So. Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio 
221 No. La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California * P.O. Box 7222, Houston 8, Texas 

North Portland, Oregon * Weslaco, Texas + Apopka, Florida 
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United Carbon Company's Ivanhoe Furnace Black Plant 


PARTIAL VIEW OF COMPANY'S IVANHOE PLANT NEAR FRANKLIN, LA., SHOW ATMOSPHERIC COOLERS 
FROM FURNACES, COTTRELL PRECIPITATORS, CYCLONE COLLECTORS, AND 3AG FILTER COLLECTORS 


OUR IVANHOE PLANT 
KOSMOS is a dependable source of outstanding quality furnace black — 100 million 


60 pounds of it a year. 
: ' High Abrasion 


The plant was built in 1952 for the manufacture of 
Furnace black. An additional unit was built in 1953 and placed on pro- 


KOSMOS duction of Semi-Reinforcing Furnace black. 


20 Located near Franklin, Louisiana, and only about 100 miles west ot 


New Orleans, the Ivanhoe plant is ideally situated to serve the Rubbe: 


Industry both here and abroad. 








KOSMOS 60 KOSMOS 206 


Two outstanding quality blacks from United’s 
ultra modern Ivanhoe furnace black plant (near 
Franklin, La.). 


KOSMOS 60 — high abrasion (HAF) oil base 
black is renowned for the processing, reinforce- 
ment and stamina required by today’s tire treads 
and high quality mechanical goods for satisfac- 


tory performance. 


KOSMOS 20—semi-reinforcing (SRF) gas base 
black is ideal for carcass, tube, bead wire insula- 
tion and numerous mechanical rubber goods, 
depending on a fine balance of easy processing, 
moderate reinforcing, high resilience, low heat 
build-up, and high resistance to flex cracking. 


United Blacks are dependable for uniformity 
and performance. Standardize on United Blacks! 
You will be more than satisfied. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 








































Hydraulic presses of special design with elevators stopping 
automatically at each opening. 





Full automatic press control operated by push buttons only. 


A special mechanism allows for one or several degassings 
during the pressing cycle. 


G. SIEMPELKAMP & CO., MASCHINENFABRIK 


KREFELD (West Germany) 


Telex: 0853 811 Cable address: Siempelkampco 
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——_ COVE BASE 














use Pequanoc 














ee 11940 RECLAIM 
ae 
a ye A long lasting, abrasion resis- 














—- tant Cove Base formula usin 
0 . 


—— Pequanoc 11940 Reclaim. 


























COVE BASE (A 337-6) 
PEQUANOC 11940 Reclaim... .55.00 











Mineral Rubber............... 2.85 
ATCA oi6i6 26 6 0 hos 'd\ ove awarwrore sie .85 
PR Kk sas Si cresrecsences 38.00 
Fe IIIA 25 ooo ogchs dui stole strate :20 
ON 50 isis. bla oie ofeceracmrcorsieral 1.90 
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PD rss ccanereevndes .07 14 

Specie Gravily.... ns sccsveee 1.60 

MONOIIO GOERS ass cea eareiate e's .1142 

oe reer ee rT 92-95 

errr 600-700 p.s.i. * Ca 





Peguanoc Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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* Cabflex Di-OP 


di-iso-octyl phthalate 


* Cabflex ODP 


iso-octyl aecyl phthalate 


* Cabflex DOCP ¢ 


di-iso-octyl capryl phthalate 


* Cabflex DDP 


di-decyl phthalate 


* Cabflex Di-OA 


di-iso-octyl adipate 


* Cabflex ODA 


iso-octyl decyl adipate 

* Cabflex DDA 
di-decyl adipate 

* Cabflex Di-0Z 
di-iso-octyl azelate 

* Cabflex Di-BA 


di-iso-butyl adipate 


* Cabol 100 


hydrocarbon oil plasticizer 


Cluéther CABOT PHTHALATE 







CABOT ADIPATE 


IMPROVED FLEXIBILITY PERMANENCE 


Cabtlex ODP 
Cabflex ODA 


For product data sheets, 
further technical information 
and for samples, address 


—— | 
7 N:teka PLASTICS CHEMICALS DIVISION 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 


77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 














with Horse Head Unit Loads 


1. SAVE ON UNLOADING 


Save up to $40 a car by unloading Horse Head shipments with 
a fork lift-truck. 


2. SAVE ON HANDLING 
Cut in-plant handling cost up to 33%. 


3. SAVE VALUABLE STORAGE SPACE 


You can stock up to 180 bags (412 tons) of Horse Head pigments 


in only 14 sq. ft. of floor space—a saving of up to 50% in space. 


» 


BA 
Horse Head 
UNIT LOADS 


The details of these savings 
are explained in this book- 


let. Write for your copy now. 





cox? 1 Hy 
THE NEW JERSEY ZENE CE " SS} 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY & : 
Founded 1848 ygnce HEAD PRODUCTS 
160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. a 
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A NEW 
PRODUCTION CHAMP 


YCOLAC 


A Neu HIGH-IMPACT THERMOPLASTIC RESIN 


i of the 1,001 
nd Products Made 
with CYCOLAC 


CYCOLAC is a single uniform resin which is permanently 
thermoplastic, permitting fast molding, calendering and ex- 
truding, and re-use of trim and cutting scrap. Also economical 
to form from press-polished sheets by vacuum, air-pressure, 
or mechanical methods over inexpensive molds of wood, 
plaster, aluminum, ete. 


CYCOLAC is free from nerve or shrinkage; with a high in ahaa 
. + . . ° .. 
impact-resistance and heat-distortion temperature, plus a low e in 
. ° . . . e Di 
brittle point. Resistant to many oils, solvents and corrosive * Tote Boxes 


chemicals. ® Carpet-Sweepe, 
aman 
Kitchen Accessor 


Very light — Sp. Gr. 1.01 . . . dimensionally stable . . . solu- ® Post-Formed-She 


: F F ° ° il 
ble in selected solvents, for potential coatings applications. e “um 
ance 


Readily injection-molded, extruded and calendered. * Bottle re Tool Handles 


ures 


SPensers 

Housing & Wheels 
ies 

et Furniture 


GET THE FACTS — Write TODAY for TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER 





MARBON... Precision Resins for Precision-Made Products 


March, 1954 





Need special-purpose wire or steel? 


HETHER it’s manufacturing special 
wire and steel to your specifications, or 














working with your engineers to develop new 
types to solve new problems, you can always 
count on National-Standard for something 
extra... in quality control... in product unt- 
formity... andin service! Not justan idle boast. 
We've been doing it that way for 47 years... 
and would like mighty well to prove it to you. 


Wasoert 












N 
cc 
G 
Py 
to 
N 
Ww 
NATIONAL- fj | 
STANDARD | 
RIMEoNn Steel; CIAI08, No. oc ccdecsceccvsvscd Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich.... 2.2... Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
REND OME EPINOM  TEHOTS 5 5.0 a vacnns0594sbnuddranenssnicdnes xh Industrial Wire Cloth 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. Jiccecc cece eccceeeees Metal Decorating Equipment DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS... Worcester, Mass.......Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes — ™ 
NILES, MICHIGAN Xu 
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now Py rate 





a new cord treatment for new tire toughness! 


Naugatuck — developer of the first natural latex for tire 
cord treatment, then the first reclaim dispersion, and later 
GR-S plus Resorcinal — now offers you a special vinyl 
pyridine latex that increases rubber-to-fabric adhesion up 
to 50%! 
New Pyratex 

@ binds rayon to rubber with a grip almost as strong as the 

cord itself. 


@ retains its outstanding adhesion even under the severe heat 
and flexing of high-speed tire travel. 


What's more, this superior solutioning agent... 


@ develops adhesion more rapidly with cure. 


sevee ae } 


(AQ Naugatuck Chemical 


@ greatly reduces “curing blows.’ 


@ is supplied at higher solids with resulting conveniences. 


You'll find Pyratex will raise the performance of reinforced 
rubber in airplane, truck, bus, and automobile tires, in V-belts 
and conveyor belts—wherever fatigue resistance and ply separa- 
tion pose problems. 


New Pyratex is available for your own further compounding, 
or as a Lotol, custom-compounded and ready to use—with 
good storage stability. To tind out more about how it can 
help your product—economically—write on your letterhead to 


the addre SS below. 


133 ELM STREET 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 





N\A 


Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics ¢ Synthetic Rubber «¢ Plastics 


March, 1954 


Division of United States Rubber Compan 
) 


BRANCHES: Akron ¢ Boston e Charlotte ¢ Chicago « Los Angeles « Memphis e New York e Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, El: 


nira, Ontario 


¢ Agricultural Chemicals ¢ Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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WITCO-CONTINENTAL CARBON BLACK LABORATORY, 1400 West 10th Avenue, Amarillo, Tex 


Finding Answers to problems in Carbon Black 


Pictured here is WITCO-CONTINENTAL’s Carbon Black Technical Service and Research 
Laboratory — one of the most modern and complete laboratories in the carbon black field. 


Second to none in the quality of its staff and facilities, it puts the latest research and 


scientific testing equipment to work on your problems . . . whenever you say the word. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY =} 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Akron * Amarillo * Los Angeles * Boston * Chicago * Houston 


Cleveland * San Francisco * London and Manchester, England 

















Scott tester for determination of Curing press, completely enclosed in 
tensile strength of rubber com- operation to provide exact curing 


b| tuber (one-half size) for evaluation of pounds. temperatures. 
fal extruding compounds. 


St. Joe Flexometer and other testing equipment used in evaluat- 
ing rubber compounds for industry. 


on of laboratory mill room, showing rubber 
‘and open steam vulcanizer. 


Rubber mill on which rubber test 
batches are compounded. 














TRIM FLASHING in « 


and Clean as a Whistle! 


(isen's RMH Machine 


cuts the cost of 
trimming as much as 7 5 70 





















Z Gs, 
FEATURES: Cuts on replaceable Nea ge Co e PUNCHES 
hardened steel plate. Foot control ' ' ie os 7 and TRIMS 
speeds operation. Simple, positive La, i js in one swift 
pressure adjustment. 4 H.P. motor. senator operation! 
Cutting area approx. 814" x 9”. ~ & < : 


DIES ARE OUR SPECIALTY 


2 and 3 level dies are made for RMH. 
Change dies in just a few seconds 
with positive alignment. 
FLASHING TRIM DIES 
CLICKER DIES 
WALKER DIES 

1. D. and O. D. DIES 
MALLET DIES 
MACHINE DIES 








POSITIVE 
SAFETY 
FEATURES 


Machine cannot trip 
accidentally. Operator 
can view entire oper- 








ation. 
SEND SAMPLES of parts to 
be cut and flash trimmed for 
our recommendations. 


free illustrated peg f "me 
catalog today. a f Ns. : 
: -_ 
Cay N 


For Versatility- i, Wuesreey” id << ~_P> 
é SUPPLIES CO. Ge. 
720 





GET THE FULL STORY "Se, 
on Western Mochines and, 8 


Dies by sending for ovr 









2920 CASS AVE., pT. LOUIS 6, MO. 


inDIA RUBBER WORLD 








| 





Photo by Constence Bannister 


-— is the most active, non-staining, non-discoloring antioxidant commercially 
: available. Ideal for white and light-colored stocks. Send for technical bulletin. 
*Trade-mark 
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\C co Wt COMPAyy 
RUBBER 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio ° Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. ° Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 





H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. © H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. * In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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MARBON’S NEW CREPE BAG 


PICKS UP QUICKER 


HANDLES EASIER 
CUTS Down 
DAMAGE 



































MARBON ADDS MODERN PACKAGING TO A MODERN 
PRODUCT FOR SAFER, FASTER, EASIER HANDLING! 


Marbon “8000” scores again! This time in the advantage-plus crepe bag 
that actually cuts your handling time in half, and lends itself so perfectly 
“for palletizing. You save time; you save money with Marbon’s safer, 
faster, easier handling crepe bag. 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER 


It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 





iNnDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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75. this Taylor Vuleanizer Control System is de- 
livering consistently uniform cures at lowest cost 
for the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. Akron. 
Ohio. It’s a Taylor Packaged Unit with Double Duty 
Process ‘Timer--running one of a battery of big me- 
chanical goods vuleanizers. The operator simply loads 
the vuleanizer and sets the cure time. Then Tavlor Con- 
trol takes over with an automatically coordinated svs- 
tem of time and temperature . . . faithfully repeating 
each cycle again and again. Results for Goodyear 
Increased production through increased efficiency ..- 
fewer rejects. 
Greatly reduced costs through steam savings. 
A big saving in manpower. (Operators released for 
other duties--and from all responsibility for efficient 
processing. 
We believe there’s a moral in this Taylor Packaged Unit 
story for anyone who's interested in closely coordinated 
control of any important rubber process. It might be 
called instrumental teamwork, and it breaks down into 
three points: 
1. The instruments in every Taylor Packaged Unit are designed 
from the very beginning to work together. 
2. You have the economy and dependability of simple air- 
operated control. 


3. You have a complete control system in one neat, compact 
package ...good houskeeping for your plant and easy 
maintenance for your men. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 


March, 1954 





MEAN ACCURACY 





CURE 


AT LOWEST COST 
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Ask vour Taylor Field Engineer! He'll analyze your prob- 
lem. then he'll turn the job over to Tay lor Application 
Engineers. specialists in instrumentation. Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies. Rochester. N.Y..and Toronto, Canada. 


v v v 


Instruments for indicating. recording and controlling 
temperature. pressure, flow, liquid level. speed. 


density. load and humidity. 


FIRST 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical = ===: 


Special Purpose Materials 
That Help Rubber Compounders 


hiner materials listed here supplement 
the well-known Hycar nitrile rubbers 
and offer many advantages in developing 
and improving compounds for specific 
applications. Check them over, and write 
for technical information on your 





requirements. We'll help you select the 
material best suited to your needs. Please 
address Dept. HA-3, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, O. Cable address: Good- 
chemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 








hy 
Polyacrylic acid ester—Excellent high temperature air and oil resistance. Used where air and 
hot oil resistance at temperatures above 300° F. are needed; ozone, light and flex resistant appli- 
cations. 

in 





A liquid nitrile copolymer—Excellent non-migrating, non- extractable, non-volatile polymeric- 
type plasticizer for rubber and plastic compounds. Useful in nitrile rubber sponge, friction compounds 
and for tackifying in roll building operations; in vinyl plastisol compounding; in modification of liquid pe 
phenolics and phenolic solutions. 





High acrylonitrile copolymer —finely divided, non-soluble powder. Used in modification of pheno- 
lic and melamine resins; blends with other Hycar rubbers for improved smoothness of extrusions and 


calendered goods. 





Styrene copolymer—Oil soluble, with high electrical properties. Used in electrical applications; 
binder for grinding and cut-off wheels; special adhesives. 





High styrene copolymer—white, free-flowing powder. Reinforcing and processing aid for use 
with GR-S and other rubbers. Used in shoe soles, floor tiling, extrusions, rolls, golf ball covers and 
other high Durometer applications. 


( ;00d-rite 
RESIN 50 





Retarder activator—free-flowing flake. For crude, GR-S and nitrile rubber stocks. Prevents scorch- 
ing at processing temperatures the year ‘round. Safe processing with no sacrifice of rate of cure. Bene- 
ficial to heavy-loaded or highly-accelerated compounds; particularly effective with high abrasion 
furnace blacks, 


( ;00d-rite 
VULTROL 











Reg US Pat OF 


Amurican Ry oper 


HARMON colors 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company Hy car 


A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 
ens 


HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


GEON polyvinyl materials e 
Ch 
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A favorite material 


in hundreds of industrial plants 


a the versatile synthetic resin 


—Exceptionally light-colored 


hydrocarbon resin. 


—Low acid number—unsaponifiable. 


—Low in first cost and soluble 


in low-cost petroleum solvents. 


—Made by modern process that 


permits low selling price. 


Physical and Chemical Properties—Standard Grades 








—Stable and non-yellowing— 
unaffected by alkalies and salts. 


— Piccolyte resins are un- 
affected by water or moisture. 


—Standard and special grades 
in melting points from 10° C to 135° C. 




















TI , , » oe cp rmIe oe P oe sane 
Grade Number Melting Point + 3°C The properties of PICCOLYTE RESINS are: SI a wri ae sili eee? cole. , Rays ity, 
varving with ing pol ! : 
S-10 Loe € COMPOSITION—Composed essentially of poly- © THERMOPLASTICITY—A readily thermoplasti 
S.95 a 5 7 ss mers of pinenes, predominately beta pinene, resin, 
a — - — ACID RESISTANCE—Inert to dilute acids. MELTING POINTS —Various melting points avail- 
S-40 10° ( 7 a 7; i. je from 10° € to 135° € on the Ball and Rin 
a ALKALI RESISTANCE—L nattacked by 10% solu- able from 1 to | t 
$-55 io tions of alkalies. ; softening point method. (Tolerance, 3> C). 
S.70 7eP ¢ SALT RESISTANCE Unattacked by salt solu COLOR—A 50 J solution In mineral spirits ap- 
; o = tions of varying pH, proximately color 5 on Gardner 1933 seal | 
a eal HEAT RESISTANCE—When held at 600 for Sol UL BILITY —Completely soluble in aliphatic hy- 
5-100 LOO ¢ six hours no darkening in color was obse | GROCAED ONS: 
8-115 bin SAPONIFICATION—Saponification umbe ip- ASH—Less than 0.1 
S195 195°C proximately zero, FORM —Solid. 
— - — — . ACIDITY \ neutral resin, acid number approxi- PACK AGI Solid grades in light gauge drums; 
5-135 135° mately zero. plastie grades in he mpen-head drums 












‘ennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 
Plants at 
Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 
District Sales Offices 
New York * Chicago * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 
Distributed by HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, AKRON 5, OHIO 










Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 









Please send me a copy of your bulletin describing PICCOLYTE 


Synthetic Resins and samples of grade for (application) 
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Wellington Sears has both cotton and synthetic fabrics to insure top per- Shawmut Hose Duck is a soft, strong, plied-yarn fabric affording flexibility 


ong life in products such as power transmission belts. and good impregnation in a variety of hose applications. 


YOU GET LONG SERVICE LIFE 
WITH WELLINGTON SEARS 
BELTING DUCK SHy 





Experienced industrial users specify Shawmut Belting Duck 


ft 


wherever exceptional strength, good adhesion, and bulking 


perties, Plas econ mical cost, are needed. as in heavy-duty 


Product of an organization that has specialized in heavy 
juty fabrics for over a century, this sturdy, pliable belting 
duck owes its strength to the carefully controlled construction 
and twist of the rugged plied yarns in the warp and filling 

With a complete line of cotton ducks for belting, hoses, and 
other mechanical rubber applications, Wellington Sears also 
has developed fabrics utilizing the unique properties of nylon, 
high-tenacity rayon, and other fibers. 

If it's a rubber-and-fabric problem, talk it over with Well- 


ington Sears. 








Superior Fabrics for 
the Rubber Industry 


Belting duck Airplane cloth 


Hose duck Balloon cloth 





Enameling duck 


Wellington § 
er ellington Sears 


Army duck tenacity rayon A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Single ond plied 


yornchaters = endesahi FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


and combi 





Sheetin 1ati 5 
sheeting nations. WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








OFFICES IN: ATLANTA® BOSTON®* CHICAGO e DETROIT* LOS ANGELES* NEW ORLEANS ® PHILADELPHIA ® SAN FRANCISCO® ST, LOUIS 
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1993 

















1943 


Some of the most difficult technical problems imaginable 
have been set before the American rubber industry by the 
fortunes of war and peace. 

Yet the rubber industry, with characteristic courage 
and competence, has managed to continue its drive for 
better products at lower costs. 

Growth such as we have witnessed since 1943 in oil 
furnace blacks can only be based on the rubber industry's 
fundamental concern for efficiency and performance. 

We are proud that our Philblacks contribute as they 
do to the rubber industry's many developments in the 
field of low-cost transportation. 

In the years ahead we shall continue to devote our 
engineering and scientific skills to the many interests we 


share with vou in the rubber industry. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY Philblack Sales Division 





‘a 
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* FEF Fast Extrusion Furnace . HAF High Abrasion Furnace 
December 25, 1943 September 17, 1947 







ideal for smooth tubing, accurate molding, For long, durable life. Good electrical con- 
satiny finish. Mixes easily. High hot ten- ductivity. Excellent flex life. Fine dispersion 
sile. Disperses heat. Non-staining. in new or redole polymers. 
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I, the early 1930's, Phillips Petroleum Company was bla 
the largest supplier of natural gas for carbon black | Pea 
manufacture. han 
On the surface this seemed like an ideal situation. | @S¢ 
but Phillips was not satisfied with the orthodox the 
methods of carbon black manufacture. mal 
The channel process then so widely used con- 
verted less than five per cent of the carbon in the gas 
into carbon black. This extremely low efficiency was | 4 
subject to close scrutiny from several viewpoints: 
1. A return of about two pounds of channel black | inc 
per thousand cubic feet of natural gas represented a | ney 
questionable return on a valuable natural resource. scel 
As natural gas was upgraded to serve higher 
value markets, the supply available for channel plants 


‘ ; O 
was certain to shrink. 
ue aula con 
The inefficient channel process could — be : 
: ‘On 
expected to encounter critical competition from more 
; cha 
efficient methods of carbon black manufacture. 
In 1936, Phillips began a program to develop a 
more efficient process using a liquid hydrocarbon | “g 


feed instead of gas. Pilot plants demonstrated carbon | Mg 











*A TRADEMARK 









October 6, 1952 
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Toughest black yet. Extreme abrasion resist- 
ance. Withstands aging, cracking, cutting 
and chipping like a pion! 


Rerun SiaeS UATE Mele a uae Co pecs 
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black recoveries in excess of 50 per cent. Thus, before 
Pearl Harbor, the Philblack A process was firmly in 
hand. And under wartime conditions of steel short- 
age, the high efficiency and low steel requirements of 
the Philblack process were extremely helpful in 
making large quantities of the new black promptly 


available for the war effort. 


After the exigencies of war eased, Phillips began 
an intensive study to develop a new oil furnace black 
superior in reinforcement to channel black when 
incorporated in natural or synthetic polymers. This 
new black, Philblack O, came on the commercial 


scene in September 1947. 


Rubber manufacturers soon found that Philblack 
O and synthetic rubber produced tire treads that 
consistently gave 30 per cent greater wear than 
control compounds made with natural rubber and 


channel black. 
As tire makers swung over to Philblack O, Phillips 
engineers found themselves designing and construct- 


ing what has become the world’s largest plant for the 


50,000 X 


* SAF Super Abrasion Furnace 





~ 
50.00 





cs 






* ISAF Intermediate Super 


Abrasion Furnace 


production of furnace blacks. 

Continued research by Phillips resulted in the 
development in 1952 of Philblack E, a Super Abra- 
sion Furnace black of higher structure and still finer 
particle size. This extraordinary black, Philblack E 
is superior to all other blacks in industrial applica- 
tions requiring extreme resistance to abrasion and to 
cut and crack growth. Philblack E is a specific answer 
to the excessive wear encountered by tires on today’s 
more powerful, faster automobiles. 

Tire manufacturing demands for a sturdy black at 
moderate cost initiated the production in 1953 of an 
Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace (ISAF) black 
—Philblack I. This black imparts superior abrasion 
resistance at remarkably low cost. It also provides 
excellent resistance to cut and crack growth and gives 
increased tire mileage at high speeds. 

With four Philblacks in production, the end is not 
vet in sight by any means. Research on carbon black 
proceeds with one chief aim: 

to help the rubber industry in its steady 


advance toward higher quality and lower costs . . . 





May 25, 1953 


Superior abrasion resistance at moderate 
cost. Excellent resistance to cuts and cracks. 
More high speed tread miles for less money. 








Atmospheric 
Carbon Black Cooling Pipe 
Oil Storage Pi Preheater Reactor 






World’s largest and finest Reaction Area 


furnace black plant at Borger, Texas 4 
) =_) Y 4 


produces Philblack for you 














Water Electrical Cyclone Cyclone Bag 

NOW is the time to investigate Precipitator | Separator Separator Filter 
fully the many advantages Philblack 
can bring to vour products. <ul 
Whether you are a customer or a Black Recovery Area ; : > ‘ 
prospective customer, our long - 
experience with oil furnace black is 
fully available to you. PHILLIPS Micro-Pulverizer 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Philblack Surge Pellet Soran 
Sales Division, 318 Water Street, Tank = 1 
Akron 8, Ohio. Rotary Pellet Mi — 

, 4 

Pelieting & Shipping Area 





i N i: 
: ae “ YOU IN LOUISVILLE... April 14, 15, 16 
: * Ah, Science! How Philblack looks forward to the 65th Meeting 


of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, American Chemical Society! 





= Abstruse. technical papers . . . incomprehensible slides . . . eve- 
nings filled with scientific chitchat. YOU IN LOUISVILLE | 
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Main Office: 40 Worth St., New York 
Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta 


Baltimore * Boston « Los Angeles 


TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


Selling Agents 


March, 1954 





Miakes The Big 
Difference 















Checking evenness 

of roving with Belger 
Tester. One of a series of 
comprehensive laboratory 
controls throughout 
production to assure 
uniformity in all 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
products. 


Need adaptation of an existing 
fabric to your special purposes? 
Or creation of an entirely NEW 
fabric — cotton, synthetic or blend 
—- to meet your specifications? 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff 

of textile engineers is available 
on request to help you with 

your problems in development or 
application of industrial fabrics. 
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is TRUSTED 


Last year it was: 





NOW, by the end of 1953 


it’s 


over FIVE HUNDRED 
Rapidly increasing adoption of the 


Scott-NBS Mooney Viscometer has 


brought the total to 
more than 3900 


in world-wide use by the Rubber In- 
dustry for rapid and accurate deter- 
mination of Seorch and Cure char- 
acteristics. 


REQUEST “NBS LITERATURE” 


irsrens 


Registered Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


124 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 
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Fast deliveries plus excep- 
tional performance make 
EEMCO Mills and Presses 
your best buy. Save weeks 
of valuable production 
time. Some sizes are avail- 
able for immediate ship- 
ment. 


MILLS 


for processing rubber 
and plastics, including 
LABORATORY MILLS for 
experimental work. 


PRESSES 


for compression, lamina- 
tion, transfer and rein- 
forced plastics molding 
—also LABORATORY 
PRESSES for experimental 
work. 


IIILGY 


ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 





12th ST. & EAST AVE., ERIE, PA. 
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NOW cor exceiuent tow TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY § 
AT LOW COST ; 


UW 


DRIAVZES ae 


LOW TEMPERATURE EPOXY PLASTICIZER 








\ ) ARGUS CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


633 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 31, N. Y. 


“PURR-FECTION” 
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Cuts Molding Blanks 
from extruded stock with 
INCREDIBLE ACCURACY 





A rubber sole manufacturer wanted to cut ex- 
truded stock prior to feeding it into the forming 
presses. 


The blanks had to be exactly uniform in shape 
and size. Too little or too much stock would result 
in imperfect soles or wasted material. 


So a Taylor-Stites cutter was used to cut exact 
sections from precut strips of the proper thickness 
and width assuring blanks with the required weight 
of stock. 


In actual plant operation the manufac- 
turer found these blanks were uniform to 
within /g ounce! 


Our engineering staff will be glad to consult 
with you regarding a machine to cut your molding 
blanks, or will be glad to make available to you 
our 80 years of experience in solving cutting prob- 
lems in many fields. 


(We also manufacture dicing cutters). 


TAYAOR STS 


CUTTING MACHINES GKNIVES 





16 Bridge Street, Riegelsville, New Jersey 








VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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The Akron Standard designed Batch-Q 
greatly adds to the efficiency of mill roc 
operations. It will remove a continuoug 

from the Banbury dump mill in one td 

that is, approximately a 400-Ib. bat 

upon the gravity of the stock. The macf 
designed principally for use in connectio 
Banbury dump mill and measurably re 
banbury cycle time when longer periods of time 
required to batch-off by hand than the actual ban- 
bury cycle. 


The removal of stock is by a continuous slab passing 
through a lubricant tank and on to the festoon rack 
properly spaced and automatically festooned. 


The original cost and upkeep are much cheaper 
than most types of equipment for doing the same 
type of work. A large number of these units are 
in daily operation throughout the rubber industry. 
Further details such as drawings showing layout of 
the machine with respect to Banbury dump mill 





akron 


bans 


1S YOUR BATCH-OFF EQUIPMENT UP TO 


f see this unit in 


All of the big tire manufacturers as well as many 
of the small companies are using this equipment 
in some phase of their batching-off work. There- 
fore, we feel that in addition to saving you money 
on the original installation, we can reduce your 
labor costs for that particular processing operation. 


stand old company 


AKRON 5, 





Top — Standard batchoff machine 


Left — Angle turning equipment 


Right — Approach conveyor from 


mill to batchoff 


Bottom — Angle batchoff machine 

















The World’s Trimmers 


TW 
MORRIS trimmine MAcHINEs 


i Ta ae ee = 


SEMI- 
AUTOMATIC 
HEEL AND 
SOLE 


TRIMMER 


+20 





Mail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE. 


jf = =| §=§=6 CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
2 CABLE “‘MORTRIM” 


| 
} 

















We specialize in straight and 
M O | » S varying cross-section molds for 
| production of sponge rubber 
any capacity to | weatherstripping for aircraft 

60 inches by 30 feet long and automotive industries. 





Molds for use in McNeil and 


Glader presses. 
ACE macuine and moutp company inc. 


17 COLUMBUS AVENUE _ GARFIELD, N. J. || We also manufacture molds 
for V-belts, belting, rails, ete. 


Designers and manufacturers of 
molds for rubber goods since 1925 
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Located at 1248 Wholesale Street in Los Angeles, Har- 
wick Standard Chemical Company of California is in a 
position to serve the entire Pacific Coast area efficiently 
from warehouse stocks ... These Technical Sales Repre- 
sentatives can provide helpful experience in meeting 
—-- compounding and production problems for customers in 
rubber and plastics manufacturing ... 








Harwick offers a complete line of materials, precision 
tested for the compounding of all types of rubbers 
and plastics: 





YRLD 








D. C. Maddy is a graduate 
chemist with an extensive 
practical background in 
rubber and plastics com- 
pounding and production. 
His broad “know how” in 
chemical engineering can 
be helpful to customers 
who encounter problems 
on applications of com- 


pounding materials. 





f i 
1A & 


Harry A. Trechter, gradu- 
ate chemist, knows both 
the problems of procure- 
ment, from years of ex- 
perience in buying and 
administration, and the 
problems of compounding 
and production from di- 
rect laboratory work on a 
variety of rubber prod- 
ucts. As Technical Sales 
Representative, his experi- 
ence can be called upon 
by customers for answers 
to many problems. 


These men can be called at any time through our Los 
Angeles office — Telephone: TRinity 8588, or by writing 
to 1248 Wholesale Street, Los Angeles, California. 


PICCOUMARON 


Para Coumarone Indenes 


& PICCOLYTE Hydrocarbon Terpenes 
PICCOPALE Hard Hydrocarbon Resins 
PICCOLASTIC Styrene Resins 
RESINEX Aromatic resin type softener 


t 


POLYCIZER 162 
POLYCIZER 332 
Dicapryl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Tricresy! Phosphate 


Diocty! Phthalate 
Dioctyl Adipate 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 


Clays and Whitings 


Silene EF — Reinforcing Pigment 


STABELAN E, HR Paste, Liquid and Powder 
STANTONE MBS Masterbatch) 

STANTONE GPE (Ground Polyethylene ) 
STANTONE PC (Flushed ) 

STANTONE Dry Colors ( Pigment) 

STANTONE Rubber and Vinyl Inks. 
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TOOLS, MOLDS AND DIES 
For Rubber Testing & Production 
Shown here are but a few of the many 


types of rubber working equipment 
available. Please submit your problem. 





HOGGSON 


















| ‘//0020"deep 
below depth of 
cavity 

















Cavities to be 
0075 ‘deep 





















































BENCH 
MARKER 









‘ 
Cover plate tobe pothrcag. 
| four corners 


(Above) 4 deep for eee 


apart 


SHOE PORCUPINE CONCAVE Standard ASTM and Federal dies for 
cutting test tensile and tear strength 


STITCHER ROLLER ROLLER samples, and dies for slab curing 


carried in stock. Write for catalog. 






1” and 
2” Centers 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MANUFACTURING CO. « 141S Brewery St. ¢ NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 














TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 


























P.O. BOX 1112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 








REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


5. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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You will find Neville Coumarone Resins 


” ideal extender-plasticizers, which will 
not tend to lower hardness, tensile, 
modulus or tear. They are available in 

" various grades of melting points and 

all colors. 


Neville Resins and Oils are products 
of years of experience in meeting rubber 
processing problems. They save produc- 
tion time and costs, to say nothing of 
improving product quality. 


Let us help you select 
the right grade for 
your purpose. 










| wevnu CHEMICAL CO. 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal. 
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Here are some of the time 

tested, money-saving reasons more and more 

f plants are standardizing with Royle Spirod 
Extruders for processes requiring maximum flexi- 
bility in controlled temperatures —— constantly 
maintained and accurately zoned: 

@ Extra heavy walled cast steel cylinders that will not warp. 


No joints to leak when pressures are high or crevices to collect 
burned compound that would cause contamination. 


@ Heavy duty large diameter heating elements, that can be 
used with 440 volts without step-down transformers, provide 
radiant heat to cylinders and heads. 


@ Any heating element may be removed and replaced without 
disturbing other elements or wiring. 


@ A cooling system with ten times the capacity of conventional 
designs can be modulated through its entire temperature 
range without drastic changes. Ample cooling for all com- 
pounds at maximum speeds. 


a No. 3 Royle Spirod Extruder. Completely insulated 
and equipped for evaporative cooling. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


, ah 
1880 













PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 








London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 SWandale 4-5020 LOgan 326] 





THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized oil 
is indicated. 







fe 
~ LFA OTIAAD, 





We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 
White, “Neophax” and “Amberex”’ 
grades, but also to our hydrocarbon 
solutions of ‘“Factice” for use in 
their appropriate compounds. 





Continuing research and develop- 
ment in our laboratory and rigid 
production control has made us 
the leader in this field. The serv- 
ices of our laboratory are at your 
disposal in solving your com- 
pounding problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


o 
is P ‘ "Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
_ ' Since 1900 


- Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
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If they are the ‘old time’’ mold and die makers, they have prob- 
ably gone to Phoenix, Arizona to enjoy retirement in the won- 
derful Phoenix climate. And chances are that after a few months 
of fun-in-the-sun, they are anxious to get back to work and turn 


their hands once again to their old skills. 


That’s why Phoenix is today one of the great centers of skilled 
mold and die makers — men who are still able to turn out a full 
day of careful and exacting work — men who take justified pride 


in the skills they've acquired in a lifetime of work and experience. 


That's why Phoenix was selected as the site of operations for BEE 
Mold and Die, Inc. — custom-manufacturers of molds and dies. For 
BEE knows that only the superior abilities of these experienced 
craftsmen can produce the perfectly made molds and dies that 
you demand. 
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BEE Mold and Die, Inc., meets 
the needs of rubber, plastics and 
metal casting industries by pro- 
viding them with a dependable 
source of molds and dies accu- 
rately made to the most exact- 
ing specifications. 


BEE is devoted exclusively to the 
custom-manufacturing of molds 
and dies — their entire effort is 
devoted to this single task—they 
do nothing but design and pro- 
duce molds and dies for you — 
they have no other interests. 


BEE operations are thoroughly 
integrated and subject to minute 
control. For example, they even 
do their own engraving. 


BEE provides you with the serv- 
ices of the most modern equip- 
ment plus the services of capable 
engineers and skilled craftsmen 
— you can be assured of guar- 
anteed quality and workmanship 
in the production of your molds 
and dies. 


Take your next mold or die prob- 
lem to BEE for fast, dependable 
and economical service. We ship 
F.O.B. your plant. 


Our nation-wide staff is ready to 
serve you. Write, wire or phone 
us at Phoenix or at our nearest 
branch office. We welcome the 
opportunity to quote on your 
needs in molds and dies. 





1423 SOUTH 28TH STREET 


PHOENIX. ARIZONA 
BRIDGE 5-5753 


PHILADELPHIA 


COMMERCIAL TRUST BLOG LOCUST 45788 


CHICAGO 


2630 S. WABASH AVE. 


LOS ANGELES 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE BLOG 


DETROIT 


3049 E. GRAND BLVD 


CALUMET $-.0900 
PROSPECT 8622 


TRINITY 2-7078 
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Deservedly popular, because suited to so many pur- 
poses: (1) for mixing—with 20” dia. by 50” face rolls; 
(2) for sheeting in conjunction with the Bolling 
Spiral-Flow Intensive Mixer—with 60” face rolls; (3) 
for extra heavy duty generally—with 42” face rolls. 


The Bolling No. 6 Mill is just one of 10 sizes of 
efficient 2-roll mills—all modern in conception, 
standard in design, rugged, dependable, priced to 
speed production and increase profits. 








Bolling No. 6 Mill with 60" rolls and 100 h.p. 
drive on heavy cast iron floor-level base. 
Right-angle drive available to save space. 








(B) STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. / c&tenoces « reriners » crackers 
3192 EAST 65TH STREET © CLEVELAND 27, OHIO \ Gatrcuirtene spree eounne 





ALCOGUM AN-10 


(SODIUM POLYACRYLATE) 


Serves the latex compounding industry both as stabilizer 
and thickener. 

ALCOGUM AN-10 is a 10% solution, having a pH of 10. 
Provides more effective viscosity control of compounds even 
during prolonged storage, and greater dilutability through 
adequate stabilization. 

Distributors for Firestone Liberian Latex. 
= 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION jepeesiersnssoede 


111 Westminster St., Providence 3, R. I. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Phone: ELmhurst 1-4559 
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its NEW fm 
Its BETTER 


OHIO-APEM ()HO)PEX Q)-1( 


PLASTICIZER 



















LOWER COST 

eds MIGRATION 
BETTER U. V. LIGHT STABILITY 

BETTER LOW TEMPERATURE FLEX 






| \ OHIO-APEX DIVISION 


4] FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Y NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA 
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CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete Unit 








Fully Assembled 


ms The utmost in 


Hydraulic Operation 





High Production pleasing appearance 


with no deteriorating 





effect whatever. 


An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 
ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber or similar materials. Cuts without aid 
of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. |  bihbbmdlaellbclsiletoduiaialaaas 


10 EAST 43rd ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


HULU 


tion—safety control. 




















QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
73 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 




















® e “a 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


ve THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA * BOWLING GREEN, OHIO * CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
WACO AND BAYTOWN, TEXAS ° JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA * LOGANSPORT AND WABASH, INDIANA 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS: RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL ° TORONTO, CANADA 
TEL AVIV, ISRAEL * MEXICO CITY, MEXICO . * MAIPU, CHILE 

MADRID AND TORRELAVEGA, SPAIN * OPONTO AND LOUSADA, PORTUGAL 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA ° PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 
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when you repair... 














Complete, rebuilt body, reassem- 


bled and tested, carries a new- 3 ay 


machine guarantee. 





At Farrel-Birmingham, the Banbury* mixer is constantly being 
improved in design and materials to keep pace with tougher service 
demands in the rubber industry, and the severe duty encountered in 
the production of certain types of plastics. 

It will pay you to remember this when your Banbury needs 
rebuilding, because the modern features of design and improved 
materials, which are now incorporated in new Banburys, are readily 
adaptable to existing machines. These improvements can mean 
higher operating efficiency and greater wearing qualities for your 
Banbury. 

A Banbury mixer rebuilt by Farrel-Birmingham corresponds so 
closely to a new Banbury that it carries a new machine guarantee. 
Such a guarantee provides assurance that the rebuilt machine will 
be “as good as new” when it is returned to service. 

We carry the largest existing stock of standard parts and complete 
new bodies. For details contact any of the offices listed. 


*Trade-mark 








‘ndead 





FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONN. (Telephone Ansonia 4-3331) 


AKRON, OHIO, 2710 First National Tower (Tel. POrtage 2-8871) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 120 So. LaSalle St. (Tel. Andover 3-6434) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 2032 Santa Fe Ave. (Tel. Lafayette 3017) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 860A M&M Building (Tel. Preston 4472) 
FB-898 
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THEY EXTEND AND TACKIFY 
ALL TYPES OF LIQUID LATICES 
SYNTHETIC OR NATURAL (LATEX) 


G. R. S. NEOPRENE... NATURAL ) covtint ie Gates aoenat he tocbd 
e ~ They lower production costs when used 


SEND NOW FOR 
TECHNICAL DATA 
AND SAMPLES 








TIME SAVER...MON 


| CUTTE 










¢ Save time 


L i T T E R * Save labor 


* Save space 


FOR FAST PRODUCTION! ¢ More accuracy 


Now — cut and slit cured and ° Big capacity 
uncured rubber stock in one © Slits 1” to 48” 
continuous operation. Slitter and ; 
cutter can be run independently and * Cuts 1” to 144” 
change in cut lengths can be made 
while machine is working. 
Successful applications 
include molding preforms. 












Equipped with 
anti-friction 
bearings 
throughout. 
Write or wire 
for details. 





Pacific Rep. Lombard 
Smith, Los Angeles 





35 YEARS OF ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL PROBLEMS New York & Export Office 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 261 Broadway 
175 OSBORNE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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TETRAETH YELTHIURAM NATURAL RUBBER 
cunnabete NITRILE RUBBER 
GR-S... 


For HEAT RESISTANCE—SUPER AGING— 
TARNISH RESISTANCE 
Use 3.0-4.0 PHR of §A 62 as the 
VULCANIZING AGENT. 





For FAST, TIGHT CURE 
Use 0.4-1.5 PHR of §A62 as PRIMARY 
ACCELERATOR with 1.0-2.5 PHR of sulfur. 


B U TYL R U B B E R To ACTIVATE THIAZOLES 


Use 0.05-0.30 PHR of §A 62 asa 
For STANDARD SECONDARY ACCELERATOR. 
ACCELERATION 


Use 1.0-3.0 PHR of 


SA 62 with 0.5-2.0 


PHR of sulfur. SHARPLES 







NEOPRENE GN 


To INCREASE 
SCORCH TIME 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS INC. Use 1.0-2.0 of 
A SUBSIDIARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY SA 62 


500 Fifth Ave., New York @ 80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago @ 106 S. Main St., Akron 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington: 
Los Angeles » Tacoma »« Berkeley * Portland 


Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd.: Montreal * Toronto 


Airco Company International, New York 














Aromex 115 


ar 
(HAF) 
Arovel 7 


(FEF) 
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Modulex — | 
(HMF) 
Arrow IX 


A 
and ie 
romex 128 


(SAF) 






































COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES AVAILABLE 


f | 


dB: M. HUBER CORPORATION * 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


CARBON BLACKS - CLAYS - RUBBER CHEMICALS 
¢) mec) af) ane ant) 
cr) spf) 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 

United States, $5.00 per year; 
Canada, $6.00; all other 
countries, $7.00. Single 
copies in the U. S., 50¢; 
elsewhere, 60¢. 

Other Bill Publications are: 
In Marketing, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, SALES MEET- 
INGS, PREMIUM PRAC- 
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@ Use an AGERITE for Protecting Your Products 


in Every Type of Service. For Example: 


AGERITE RESIN D 


Adds Resistance to Heat and 
Retards Atmospheric Cracking 


AGERITE SPAR 


Improves Aging Without 
Discoloring or Staining 


AGERITE HP 


Combination Antioxidant and 


Flex-Cracking Resistor 


AGERITE WHITE 


Copper and Manganese Inhibitor 
With Good Antioxidant Properties. 
Effective Alone or in Combination 
With Other Antioxidants 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. we. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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Effect of Moisture on Rate 
of Cure of Natural Rubber’ 


Rolla H. Taylor,” Frederick E. Clark,’ and William P. Ball’ 


T is a well-recognized faet that moisture must be taken 
into account in the precise testing of rubber. In 1928 
the Physical Testing Committee of the Division of 

Rubber Chemistry (1)° reported that variations in hu- 
midity, subsequent to mixing, but prior to curing, affect 
the tensile and modulus values obtained with natural rub- 
ber by as much as 25°, One vear later the same commit- 
tee (2) reported on the effects of moisture on abrasion re- 
sistance. Newton (3) found that the effect of moisture on 
the rate of cure of natural rubber depends on the pH. He 
has shown that below pH 6.5 the rate is slower with 
increased moisture content, and above 6.5 it is faster. 
More recently, several investigators (4-8) have studied 
the effects of moisture on the physical test results ob- 
tained with carbon black stocks of synthetic rubber. 

In reviewing this work, one thing is clear. Moisture 
definitely affects the rate of cure. There appear to be 
some differences of opinion, however, regarding the exact 
relation among moisture, rate of cure, and the values of 
modulus and tensile strength attainable. These differences 
apparently arise for several reasons, but the primary ones 
seem to be due to the lack of a precise method for measur- 
ing the moisture content, inadequate control of factors 
which influence the results, and an insufficient amount 
of data. For instance, Fletcher (9) on the basis of strain 
data concluded that a natural rubber mercaptobenzothia- 
zole-diphenyl guanidine stock or one accelerated with 
N-cyclohexyl-2-benzothiazole sulfenamide is relatively 
insensitive to the effects of moisture. In discussions with 
rubber technologists, comments made indicate that other 
investigators were unable to substantiate this opinion. 
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In compounding studies on guavule rubber, reversals in 
the curing characteristics were encountered which ap- 
peared to be due to variation in moisture content. [t was 
recognized that if this variable were to be eliminated 
from the testing procedure, a precise method for de- 
termining the amount of moisture in the compounded 
stock was essential. Consequently the method developed 
by Trvon (10) was adopted for the purpose, and a series 
of experiments was designed to show the exact relation 
between the curing characteristics of a compounded stock 
and the moisture content at the time of vulcanization. 

Unfortunately the guayule rubber project under which 
this work was conducted was closed before all of the 
experiments were completed. However, the results ob- 
tained with the Mooney viscometer and also with the 
strain tester were so highly significant that it seems 
worthwhile to present them as a progress report with 
the hope that other investigators will adopt the method 
and carry out additional experiments on other rubbers 
and rubber compounds. 


Methods of Test 


Seven tests were made with two ditterent 
samples of deresinated guavule rubber and one of No. T 
Hevea smoked sheet. These were compounded in three 


series of 


recipes, as shown in Table 1. 

TABI Test Recipes 

Re € \ I \ ' 
100 100 

ow 100 
+.0 +0 10 0.5 
6.0 to 6.0 6.0 
l MBTS 1.0 1.0 0 
sulfic PMID 03 
] MBI 0.5 
3.5 2.2 5 3.5 





The tests made are summarized in Table 2. With: the: 





tested was 
consisting of 300 


exception of series 3 and 4, each sample 


individually compounded. Each batch, 
grams of rubber plus the compounding ingredients, was 
mixed on a 6- by 12-inch mill conforming to ASTM 
temperature of the rolls was 
value of 160° F. before the 

Mixing was then carried 
procedure adopted 


specifications (11). The 
brought to an equilibrium 
placed on the mill. 
weordance with a very rigid 1 


1 
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laboratory 


ubber was 
Mit iM 


use in the Salinas 
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tested seven days after 


being placed into the humidity vessel, This practice Vas 
not rigidly adhered to, however, because preliminary tesrs 
disclosed no yariation in effect of moisture on the 
physical properties measured with length of exposure. Ex- 
posure times varying from 24 hours up to three weeks had 
10 apparent effect on the moisture-cure charteristics re- 
ation ae 
The samples were kept in the humidity 
they were to be cured. On the day a particular sample was 
to be tested, the press cures were run in such a way that 
they overlapped the moisture determination and_ the 
Mooney cure test. Five press cures were made, attempting 
to get a reasonable distribution of points with decided over 
and under cures. The portion used for each cure was re- 
moved from the vessel just prior to curing. All cures for 
Strain tests were made in a standard four-cavity mold for 
test sheets at a press temperature of 275° F. 
90-gram portion were 


I 
] 
| 


vessels until 


ne 25-gram portion and one 
taken simultaneously for the Mooney cure test and for 
moisture determination, respectively. These tests were 
started as quickly as possible after removal from the 
¥COOCI. 

Moisture determinations were made in accordance with 
slight modifications of a method developed by Tryon (10) 
and improved for use in the synthetic rubber laboratories 
(13). In this method the moisture in the sample 1s distilled 

off with toluene, collected in a trap, then drawn into a 
calibrated capillary and measured. .\ diagram of the ap 
paratus is shown in Figure 1. It was found that when the 




















Fig. 1. Apparatus for Moisture Analysis by Distillation 


F—Flask; T—Trap; U—Tubing for Overflow; O—Con- 
denser; C—Capillary Tube; Y—Spherical Joint; R—Glass 
Tubing for Waste; P— Aspirator Bottle; S— Ring Stand 
Clamp with Threaded Block; H—Brass Pipe Threaded to 
Pass Freely through the Threaded Block in S$; L—Leveling 

Bulb 


refluxing with a condenser and 
to the test, more 


toluene was dried by 
moisture trap set-up immediately prior 
consistent results were obtained P i if the toluene were 
dried with silica gel. The silica gel rapidly lost its drying 

“apacity, and frequent blanks had to be run in order to in- 


} 


sure against incre: asing error due to moisture in the 
toluene. Drv toluene can be reused several times before 
discarding as the presence of dissolved rubber does not 
interfere with moisture determination. 

Two-pound kraft paper bags were used to hold the 
the bags were dried by refluxing 


rubber specimens, and 
This was accom- 


with toluene immediately prior to a test. 
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plished without loss of time by carrying out the drying 
operation in a separate wide-mouth two-liter flask, mois- 
ture trap, and condenser set-up. It was found that dry 
paper bags will pick up moisture even when stored under 
toluene because of the frequent opening of the container 
to remove a bag. Based on moisture determinations of 
eight compounded samples of 50 grams each, the standard 
deviation for the method was 0.016% 

The Mooney viscometer used was an electrically heated 
NBS model. It was brought to an equilibrium temperature 
(14) of 275° F. before the start of each test. A 25-gram 
specimen of the mixed stock was inserted into the ma 
chine as quickly as practicable, with care not to have the 
machine open any longer than necessary. Time was 
counted from the instant the machine was closed, and after 
a one-minute warm-up the motor was started. 
readings were taken at half-minute intervals. The mini 
mum temperature indicated by a Rubicon portable pre 
cision potentiometer was read usually about 10 seconds 
after the machine was closed, and thereafter temperature 
readings were taken simultaneously with the Moone: 
readings. The large rotor was used throughout the tests. 

The temperature controls were similar to those de 
scribed in the Symposium on Rubber Testing (15), and 
the temperature measurements were made in accordance 
with ASTM Method 1D1077-49T (14). 

Owing to temperature variations, the correlation be 
tween moisture and scorch time (14) and moisture and 
rate of cure, as detined later, was improved considerably 
by correcting the Mooney cure curve to the test tempera- 
ture ina manner similar to that of Shearer ef al. (16 
Based on the experience of Shearer, a temperature re 
action coefficient of 2 was assumed for our use in arriving 
at a viscosity time curve corrected for temperature varia 
tion. The relations among temperature of reaction, time, 
and temperature reaction coefficient, for a specific reaction 
are shown by equation 1: 


“IscOsItV 


" Eq. 1 
where ts is the time required for the reaction at a tem 
perature of To degrees C., to reach the same state as would 
be reached in time ty at a reaction temperature of T, 
degrees C., and K is the temperature reaction coefficient. 

bv applying this equation to information such as that 
obtained frem the typical temperature and Mooney curves 
shown in Figure 2, and transposing as indicated below, 
one can obtain the corrected Mooney curve, also shown in 


Figure 2. Proceeding in this manner equation 1 becomes 


1 
t Eq. 2 


tts 


) 


where to is set equal to one minute. K is set equal to 2 
lemperatures are changed to Fahrenheit degrees : 
made equal to Ty, and Ts is replaced by T. From Figure 
2, Tg equals the test temperature (in this case 275° F.), T 
equals the temperature of the test specimen at the actual 
time t, and t; equals the effective time per minute, that is, 
the time at temperature Ty (273° F.) required to etfect 
the same amount of cure obtained in one minute at tem 
perature T, and the total effective time t, at the time t 
will be equation 3, 


l, 1s 


vy 


{ > t=s. . k-q. 


> 18 


The corrected curve in Figure 2 is obtained by plotting 
the Mooney value against the total effective time. For 
convenience, the total effective time was obtained from 
tables calculated to show the relation between T,. T, t. 
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Fig. 2. Typical Mooney Cure Curves. T, the Temperature of the Specimen 
at Actual Time; t Four Minutes; and t 5, and t 55, on the 
Corrected ML Curve Are Shown 


and t,. The scorch time, 
from the corrected viscosity curves 

The rate of cure calculated by a method similar to t 
suggested by Veith 1 


in Mooney units per minute (U/M_ for an increase o1 


17) 1s det ed as the a\ 





50 ML. units above the (t,,.+3) value. That is 
*() 
U/M=—- Eq 
ee 55 { 5 

where tyy+5 is the time corresponding to the minimum 
viscosity plus 5 units, and t,,,-+55 is the time at which the 
viscosity has increased 35 IJ. units above minimum 
value. 

Specimens for elongation measurements at a constant 


stress of 100 psi. were cut from the test sheets wit! 
standard die and tested on an NBS strain tester 1 
constant-temperature room the day after they were cured 
Three specimens were tested from each sheet, and the 
average of the three results was taken as the strain. The 
parameters for the rectangular hyperbola relating cure 
time and strain were then calculated 1n accordance with 
the method presented by Roth (18). 


Discussion of Results 
ligures 3 to 6 inclu 


Typical results are presented in 
the data except that 


sive, and a statistical analysis of all of 
from series 1 and 2 is given in Table +. Series 1 and 2 
were not included because of non-uniformity of moisture 
content in the conditioned samples. 

Figure 3 (plotted from series 3 data) clearly 
that for a single batch of MBTS, TMTD-accelerated., 
pure-gum stock of guavule rubber, excellent correlation 
is obtained between moisture content and both the score! 
time (ty, +5) and rate of cure (U/M). Equally im 
portant to the correlation, however, is the extreme sensi 
the moisture content 
he scorch time being almost ¢ 
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tivity. Reducin 
oubled and 


zero results in 
the rate of cure being reduced approximately two-thirds. 
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\ll compounding errors have been eliminated from this 
series, and the excellent precision of the method is there 
lore amply demonstrated. 

igure + shows the variation of scorch time with 


variation in moisture content for series 5, 6, and 7, and 
Figure 5 shows the variation in rates of cure for the 


same series. In comparing the data in Figure 3 with Fig- 
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TABLE 4. STATIS i ANALYSIS OF DATA SHOWING CORRELATION BETWEEN MOISTURE AND CURE CHARACTERISTICS 
lest Kind « Independent Dependent Variable No. ot Correlation Regressicnt 
Serie Rubber Recipe Variable Rate of Cure Observations Coefficient Coefficient 
3 Guayul B Moisture ©; UM 14t +).99§ +14 
44 yule B Moisture % U/M 10 ~0.94§ +14 
5 \ Moisture % U/M 19 +0.93§ +32 
6 aC. S&S. No. 1 Moisture ‘ U/M 14 +0. 74§ +16.! 
‘ ule \ Moisture % U/M 13 +0.90§ 13 
3 Gua \ Moisture ‘ tmy +5 14 —(),99§ -—7 
4¢ (Guay 8 Moisture ‘; tmv +5 10 0.99§ —6 
5 Heve \ Moisture © tmy +5 19 0.908 15 
6 Herve AC. Si Nov’ Moisture ©; tmv +5 14 0.873 9.8 
7 Gua \ Moisture ©; tm 5 13 0.94$ 16 
5 He \ Moisture ‘, 14 0.66§ -15.05 
¢ H ‘i Sweet Moisture ©; to 14 0.06 
Gua \ Moisture to 8 0.58 
5 He Moisture E 14 0.52 
¢ He \ Ss. N Moisture ‘; | 14 0.16 
G \ Moisture ‘ Bins 8 0.10 
He \ Moisture k 14 0.52 
¢ Hevea A.C. SS. No, 3 Moisture “, 1/k 14 —0.40 - 
G 1 \ Moisture ‘ 1/k 8 0.78 — 2146 
* The ! tion coefficient is a measure o! the tenden ! one variable to change proportionately with a change in another variable. The correlation coefficient 
ges tr +1.000. (Pertect +1.000, and pertect negative correlation 1.000, A correlation coefficient of 0 indicates a cor 
the actior ' ion oft the othe é 
ie dependent variable tor each unit change in the independent variable. 
; and the nu of sampies tested in Table 2 is due to lack of complete data for all tests 
‘ 
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Moisture on the Scorch Time and Rate of Cure 
for Series 3 Data 


Fig. 3. Effect of % 


ures 4+ and 5, it is immediately apparent not only that the 
correlation in the latter two is much poorer than that for 
the first, but also that the data might better be represented 
by curved lines. Because of the evidence in Figure 3, 
however, together with data on other stocks and the fact 
that each point shown in Figures 4+ and 5 represents a 
separately compounded batch, and must therefore include 
not only compounding errors, but errors due to variation 
in the rubber as well, the authors did not feel justified in 
drawing anything but straight lines for the range of 
moisture investigated 
Bowell and Rush (19) have shown in stress-strain 
studies of GR-S that compounding errors amount to a 
large portion of the total error. The relatively poor 
correlation of series 6 may also be attributed to its faster 
curing characteristics at-a test temperature of 273° F 
Better results would be expected at some lower temper- 
ature. No attempt was made to blend the rubber betore 
compounding although blending undoubtedly would have 
improved the results. It seemed more important, how 
ever, to determine whether or not the errors due to varia- 
tions in the rubber and in the compounding procedures 
would be large enough to mask variations in the curing 
characteristics with variations in moisture. Since the 
correlation coefficients of variation of scorch time and 
cure rate with moisture are all 0.74 or above, we may 
conclude the method is highly significant, even with the 
errors mentioned above. 

A statistical analysis of the data, summarized in Table 
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Fig. 4. Effect of 99 Moisture on the Scorch Time for Series 5, 
6, and 7 Data 


+, clearly shows that moisture content has a highly sig 
nificant effect on both the scorch time and on the rate of 
cure of all of the compounds tested. Unfortunately, the 
correlation found for the parameters of the hyperbolic 
strain data (18) were not so good as expected. This fact 
may be attributed to three things: (1) use of decided 
over- and under-cure times; (2) an insufficient number 
of cures near the point of maximum curvature, and (3) 
selection of the curing temperature. 

The correlation for all of the series 6 data undoubtedl 
would have been improved had a lower test temperature 
been used, Although quantitative correlation in terms of 
these parameters was disappointing, qualitative correla 
tion between strain and moisture content shown in Figure 
6 is unquestionably good. 

In analyzing the data presented in this paper one 
should keep in mind the fact that the primary purpose 
underlying the work was to develop the optimum test 
recipe for guayule rubber, and that time did not permit 
continuing with the experiments which are obviously 
needed, as indicated by the results obtained. For instance. 
series 3 (#IRSS) compounded in recipe \, with 4.0 
parts of stearic acid has no practical significance and was 
used only to give a direct comparison with guayule in a 
recipe suitable for guavule. Had time permitted, series 6 
(IRSS) compounded in the A.C.S. No. 1 recipe would 
have been repeated at a lower test temperature and addi 
tional cures would have been made in series 5, 6, and 7 
for strain data. Also, for a complete picture, other accel 
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Conclusions 


The curing characteristics of compounded rubber 
stocks and the stress strain properties, particularly for 
undercures, are highly sensitive to the moisture content. 
lor precise testing, the moisture content must be taken 
into account. Precise conditioning of the rubber, com 
pounding ingredients, the compounding laboratory, and 
the uncured stock might result in adequate control of this 
factor, but until such time as this point can be proved, it is 
strongly recommended that moisture content and_ the 
effect of moisture be determined for each recipe where 
precise evaluation is desired. 

The method used in obtaining the data presented in 
this paper is relatively simple to follow once the necessary 
ipparatus is assembled and, as has been shown, may be 
used to eliminate a testing variable which has long been 
recognized, Heretofore it has not been possible to elimi- 
nate the effect of moisture completely, because the technol 
egist has not had facilities for proper conditioning or a 
method for precisely determining moisture content. 

In all of the tests run at the Salinas laboratory the 
scorch time (tmy +5) was found to decrease and the rate 
of cure (U/M) found to increase significantly with in- 
crease in moisture content. The authors definitely do not 
wish to imply that this rule can be applied to rubber com 
pounds generally, In fact, ample evidence in the literature 
indicates that the opposite may be true for certain com- 
pounds, and there is some evidence (3) to indicate that a 
particular relation may be expected to hold only for a 
specific sample of rubber compounded in a specific recipe. 
It therefore appears necessary to determine the effect of 
moisture for each sample of compounded rubber stock if 
precise test results are to be obtained. 
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Fig. 5. Effect of % Moisture on the Rate of Cure for Series 
5, 6, and 7 Data 
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Fig. 6. Effect of % Moisture on the Strain for Series 7 Data 


necessary calculations and_ statistical analyses and for 
drawing the figures. 
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Thiokol-Ilmpregnated Leather Cup Packing 


NEW cup packing made from leather impregnated 

with Thiokol Liquid Polymer and claiming proper- 
ties comparable to the resiliency of rubber and the tough- 
ness of leather is being marketed by E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Designated Vim No. 1243-311, it 
performs well from 0-15,000 psi. and from —65 to 200 
F., with tight seals obtained against oils, solvents, and 
gases. 

Thiokol Liquid Polymer, a solventless liquid that con 
verts to a rubber without shrinkage at room temperature, 
was used since it could impregnate the leather pores and 
provide the desired finished product properties. 








Glossary of Terms Used in the 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Industry 


HiekI is bee a long-telt need of a glossary of terms 
sed 11 e mechnanica Wher goods manutact Iring 
lustrv. .\fter more than a vear of effort the Techni 


Committee of the Mechanical Rubber Goods Manu 
irers Division of The Rubber Manutacturers Asso 
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Abraded: \\ 
Abrasion: \\« 
Acce ame ant Test: 1) A laboratory test procedure w 
¢ ‘ e the time of exposure to reac al 
2 \r set test nditions designed to reproduce 
‘ F x effect obtained er not 
Accelerated Service Test: .\ service or bench test in whicl 
Service oO 101 . S speed, r temperature, or con 
S ¢ ¢ ti i 1? resul 


Acceleration Howl: An audible sound occurring when surface 
er ‘ \ he ¢ 1. ve ce on ey hear ‘ ] 
Accordion-Folded: Folded alternately upward, and downward 


sinusoidal disposition of tl fabric strip in tl ross 
~— « ‘ res i } t all } 1 Af ( 


Acid Resistant: Withstands the action of acids 


Adapter: An end ring-shaped, on the side toward the packing, 


he shape of the packn s for instance, convex 


Adhere: (1) To cling or stick togethet >) To cause to cling 





. 1 ) 1 1 , 
Adhesion: (1) Basically, the adhering bonding, <« 
ae ‘ ] hI 
ne Wo 1 r s es to one in s rubbe 
1 11 ' ie 5 eee , 1 
her, rubber to glass, rubber to met . rubber to wood, rub 
rihi ' . i Seg agen > et Sore 
( rubbe ( ubhe o wire, etc. (2) Refers to 
¢ eng of bor etwet ‘ ibber surfaces or cure 
n sur “ ol by hoe Sl ce 


Adhesion Failure: (1) The separation of the two surfaces 


rrce less than specified. (2) The separation of the two 
ining surfaces due to service conditions 


earagnae “(Packing): \ condition which develops in service or 


ch tests, under static conditions, wherein the packing grows 


1 men her 





paper sieiel A material which, when applied, will cause two sur- 





es contact with each other to stick together 
Adhesive Coat ng: A s ce r applied to any product to 
ease its erence to an adjoiming surface 


Adhesive Fabric: \ fabric with a surface treatment whicl 


bond two surfaces together when it is interposed betwee 
he surfaces Also mav be used to adhere to only one surface, 
such as friction tape used in hose building 


Aging: To undergo changes in physical properties with age or 
lapse 
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Aging, Air Oven: A means of accelerating the change in ph 
ical properties of rubber compounds by exposing them to 
ction of air at an elevated temperature 


neans of accelerating the change 


Aging. Air- aie Heat: 


phys properties of = frase ge Vv exposing them to 


er pressure at an elevated temperature. (See 


Aging “Oxygen Bomb: means of accelerating the change 1 
] S properties ot rul ba con pounds by exposing them to the 
tion Of oxygen at an elevated temperature and pressure 

Air Bomb: Similar to an oxvgen bomb, but used with air. Use 
‘ ited aging test 

Air Checks: Surface markings or depressions due to trapping 
tween the material being cured and the mold or press 

Air Curing: The vulcanization of a rubber product in air, as 

listinguished from vuleanizing in a press or steam vulcanizer 

Air Locks: See 4ir Checks. 

Air Marks: See dir Checks 

Air Shots: See dir Checks 

Air Spot: Surface unevenness due to volume of stock being 


msuificient to fill 


Air he See Air Checks 
Align: To locate in a common line or common plane. 





aoa (1) Position or place in line. (2) In V-belt 
1] lit ot having all sheaves of each belt in the drive lo 
ated so that the plane through center of each groove and at 





angles to the axis, coincides with the similar planes throug! 

orre sponding grooves in the other sheaves 

Ambient Temperature: The environment temperature sur 

rounding the object under consideration 

Anchorage: Means of obtaining adhesion ot rubber to rubber, 

rubber io fabric, rubber to metal, or rubber to other material. 

Angle of Braid: The angle between any yarn, strand, or fila- 

ent of the braid and a line parallel to the axis 

Angle of Lay: The angle developed at the intersection of a 

strand and a line parallel to the lineal axis. 

Angle of Repose: The maximum angle from the 
inclined plane on which a body will not slide. 

Angle, V-Belt: The angle formed at the intersection of the 


projection of the driving sides. 


horizontal of 


Angular Misalignment (Pipe): Difference between 180 de- 
erees and the angle between the axis of one pipe to be joined 
and an intersecting line parallel to the axis of the other 
Anti-Extrusion Ring: A rigid or semi-rigid ring employed at 
one or both ends of a packing set, primarily to prevent extrusion 
into clearances 

Arc of Contact: (1) The portion of a curved surface which is 
engaged. (2) In belts, it refers to the portion of a pulley which 
is engaged by the belt and is usually expressed in degrees. 
Arch (Expansion Joint): A convolution in the cylindrical wall. 
Armor: A protective covering over a hose applied as a braid or 
spiral to prevent physical abuse. 

Armored: See Armor 

Army Duck: A very closely woven duck with plied yarns in 
hoth warp and filler designated by ounces per running yard of a 
prescribed widtl 

Asbestos: A fibrous mineral from which fine fibers of appre- 
ciable lengtl may be separated, 


Asbestos Fiber: (1) (Scientific) The sub microscopic fibrous 
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ement of one of the asbestiform minerals. (2) (Commercial) 
ncomp letely separated fiber bundles resulting from the processing 
f an asbestos mineral 

Atmospheric Cracking: Cracks produced in surface of rubber 
rticles by exposure to atmospheric conditions 
Average Modulus: Total change of stress divided by total 
hange of strain, i.e., the average slope of the stress-strain curve. 
Employed when modulus varies from point to point 
Axial Seal: A shaft seal in which the packing member ap 
proaches the surface to be sealed in an axial direction. 
Axial Stress: Stress directed against, or by, a packing in the 
ixial direction 


Back Flash: See Back Rind. 
Back Flow: See Back Rind. 
Back Follower (Cup): The piston, or portion thereof, to whicl 
a cup is bolted 

Back Rind: Distortion at the mold parting line, usually in the 
form of a ragged or torn indentation. 

Backing: (1) layer or liner of 


a sheeted product for mechanical reinforcement. (2) A soft rub 
] 
t 


material on the underside ot 
»? 


ber laver between tube and/or cover and carcass to provide a 
hesion 

Backing Plate (Cup): See Buck Follower 

Back-up Plate (Cup): See Back Followe) 

Bag Cure: A method of vulcanization wherein a flexible bag 
is used to impart positive pressure to the article being vuleanized 
Banbury Mixer: A specific type of internal mixer used to in 
corporate fillers and other ingredients 

Band: (1) In tires, two or more pieces of bias-cut rubber 
coated cord or wire tabric, spliced endless, which form the plies 
that reinforce and shape the tire. (2) A metal ring which is 
welded, shrunk, or cast on the outer surface of a hose nipple 
(3) A tlat flexible strip of metal used on the outside of hose to 
bind the hose to the coupling, fitting, or nipple 

Band, Pinched: A deformation or contraction in a strip ot 
rubberized cord or wire fabric distorting it from its normal plane 
Band, Torn: A cut or tear in a strip of rubberized cord or 
wire fabric 

Band, Wrinkled: A ridge, furrow, or crease in a strip of rub 
berized cord or wire fabric 

Bare Back: The textile face of an article which is free of any 
treatment or covering 

Bare Duck: The duck surface of a fabricated article wherein 
the exposed duck surface is free of treatment or covering 

Bare Duck Belt: A belt in which at 


posed duck surface free of any covering. 


least one side has the ex 


Base Diameter: See Hee! Diameter 

Base Gum: The rubber compound forming the narrower trape 
zoidal portion ot a V-belt adjacent to, but below the tension 
member. 

Base of Thread: ‘he surtace from which the thread projects 
Base Thickness (Cup, Hat Packing, or U-Packing): Axial 
dimension of base 

Beading: Material used as a filler in a seam 
Beater-Process Paper: Paper in which most or ali of the 
binder (generally rubber) is added to the fibers before the sheet 
is formed on a paper machine. 

Bellows: See Cylindrical Diaphragm 

Belt Duck: An open-weave duck made from plied varns witl 
strength predominately in the warp direction, and used primarily 
in the manufacture of belts 

Belt Fastener: A device for holding the ends of belt together 
Bench Test: A modified service test in which the service con 
ditions are approximated, but the equipment is conventional lab 
oratory equipment and not necessarily identical with that in 
which the product will be employed. 

Bend: (1) To bring into a curve, or out of a straight line. 
(2) The bend of a hose trom a straight line expressed in degrees 
per foot ot length or in radius of bend 
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patting Modulus: Force required to induce bending 
given radius ; hence, a measure Ot 
Bevel End (Packing Set): \ convex or concave comeal tact 
on one end ring. Bevel angle, where given, 1s the ba ngle of 
the cone 

Bevel Joint apwosantnindts Ring A cut along a plane incline 
to the xis, but interse c in the center orf 1 ring Toa 
angele, where given, 1s t the ice of the ring 

Bias Cord Breaker: Cord breaker fabr ut of 

Bias Cut: A cut of a textile material made diagor 


angle less than 90 degrees with the directio1 the w ‘ s 

; : } 1 ] * — ] round <o that t > 
Bias Laid: Mater aid on « wrapped around r 
threads are at an angele of less than 90 degrees to the longitudn 
axIs. 


Bias Seam: A seam in which the material to be jomed 1s cut or 
a diagonal, 
Binder: The component of any non-homogeneous rubber pr 


uct that holds it together, 1. @., rubber ompone 


Bite: The mp of a pair ot 1 lls revolving toward each othet 
sin null or calender 

Bleed Connection: A connection to a lantern ring within 
set, or to the space between two packings, to bleed away leakage 
Bleeding: Migration to the surface of plasticizers, waxes, 


similar materials to tort film or beads. Also see Bloon 


Blemish: A mark, deformity, or injury whi mpairs the 
pearance 

Blisters: A raised spot on the surface, or a separation betweet 
lavers usually forming « void or air filled space in the vuleanize 
article. (See Bubbles, Sinks, and | otds 

re End: A laver or lavers of rubber or reinforcing mate 
rials in the end build-up o hose used to satisfy dimension re 


juirements 

Block Sides (Blocked Sides or Side pean Belts or 
sheet cured between sic mars Ol 1€ r othe Tigi n 
for pressure and dimensional palinany 

Bloom: A discoloration or change in appearance of the surtace 


n of a hquid or soli 





of a rubber product caused by the 1 
to the surface. Examples: sulfur bloom, wax bloom. Not to be 
e surface from external sources 


confused with dust on 


Blow: (1) A soft are: 
(2) The volume expansion luring the forming o sponge 
] 


expressed in per cel 


used by porosity below the surface 


Blow-up: (1) A blister between plies of an article. (2) The 
Hation of hose or tubing prior vulcanization 

Blue Asbestos: See (> 

Blush: See 2 ml 

Body Ring (Bapansion — \ reinforcing ring, genet 

of meti il, I the Carcass oO rease ability. to support pressure 
Bolt Circle: Circle passing through center of bolt holes. (See 
Bolt Hole Circle 

Bolt Hole Circle: That perimeter along which the center 


bolt holes in a flange face are distributed. (Pertinent informatior 
is the diameter of the bolt circle nd the number and the size 


of the bolt holes ) 

Bond: See Adhesion 

Boot: \ diaphragn generally of the bellows type, employed 
little or no pressure differential to exclude moisture, dirt, « 
trom a concentric joint 

Bootlegging: (1) Progressive ply delamination. (2) The sep 
ration of plies in belting due to tlexing 


Bore: A fluid passagewa 


Bottom Cover: The protective rubber cover on the surface 
contacting the driving mechanism of a convevor belt. (Also re 
ferred to as Pulley ( r.) 


Bow: (1) Curvature from flat plane in the surface. (2) The 
deviation from the straight line of the fill varn in a fabric. (3 
The deviation from a straight line of a product when unrolled 
and laid on a flat surface 

Bowl: The exterior shell of an expansion ring coupling 


which the hose or condut S Insert 


Braid: A hollow or solid structure of round or polygonal cross 








section, produced by interlocking yarn strands or filaments which 


are lisposed in direction oblique to the axis of the braid 
Braid, Angle of: See Angle of Braid 


Braid Photographing: The bas-relief or outline of the braid 


showing on the cover of braided hose after vulcanization. Most 
prominent when cover thickness is thin 
Braid, Wire. See HVire Braid 


the reinforcing material has been 


Braided Hose: 
applied by braiding 
Braided Ply: A ply of braided reinforcement 

Braided Smash: A defect in the braided reinforcement caused 


one of ore of the ends of reinforcing material breaking 


Hose in whi 


ald 





uring the braiding operations. 


Braider: \ machine for making braid. The varn is drawn off 
id out during their travel 


several bobbins while they move in an 
round the center of the machine. These varns are thus inter 
twined in a regular manner according to the desired pattern 
Braid-Over-Braid: A braid made by more than one pass through 
multiple-carrier braider. 


Brand: \ label identifying the product and/or manufacturer 
Phe label may he embosse fe inl ] or printed, 


Brand 





arks: The mark or marks used to establish the identity 


t ) ( 


Break: A separation or discenti 


| itv in any part of an article 





Break Through: A break in the surface caused by an internal 





Stress and T ure 

Break-Away Friction: Same as Breakout Priction 

Breakout (Packing): Force to inaugurate sliding. Expressed 
Im same terms as trictior \n excessive “akout value is taker 
Ss an indication of the devel pment of adhesion 

Breakout Friction (Packing): See Breakout (Packing) 


Brittle: Easily broken or snapped when bent or deformed 
Brownian Movement: A ceaseless, erratic motion of the sus 
pended particles in colloidal solutions. The movement is the result 
olecules of the surrounding medium 


Brush Finish: The finish or sand-cast. fitting obtained by 


the impact with the 


t s 


Bubbles: Usually referring to surface blisters. (See Blisters.) 


Bucket Cover: The cover tan elevator belt next to the carry 
ne buc kets ( See 7 Pp , 

Buffing: To vrind the surface, producing a roughened or 
velvety surtace. Usua one to produce dimensional contorm 


ance 
uffing Marks: See /ufin results of buffing operation 
Bulge: \ protuber nt detort tion due to application ot a force 


Butt Joint (Packing Ring): \ cut along a plane passing 


2 the iX1s 


Butt Seam: \ seam made by placing the two pieces to he joined 


edge to edoe 


C.B.S. (Cloth Both Sides): A common abbreviation used to 
lescribe a sheet, consisting of a plv of fabric or cloth on each 


2 a | 


. sandwich of rubber between then 


urface wit! 
.B.S. Sheet: Similar to ©. I. sheet except that two fabric plies 
are exposed or 

posed sides. (See C.B.S 

C. I. Cloth Inserted: An abbreviation used to indicate a sl eet 


rubber containing one or more plies of cloth or duck, in which 


the surtaces, venerally not frictioned on the ex 


] 


hie oth 1s completely covered with rubber 
C. I. Sheet: See (. / th Insert 
C.0.S. (Cloth One Side): A common abbreviation used to de 


scribe a ply of tabric with a skim or sheet of rubber on one side 


OS. Sheet: Sin ilar to | ] sheet except that one fabric ply 


t the surtace 


1S € xposed “4 
side 


Cable Cord: Cord, made from cable-twist yarn 
Cable Lay: Same as spiral lay, in which the reinforcement 


} } j 
ONSISTS t multiple strands 


. generally not frictioned on the exposed 


c 
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Cable Twist: \ cord or rope construction in which each su 
cessive twist is in the opposite direction to the preceding twist 
1e., S-Z-S, Z-S-Z 

Cabled Yarn: A yarn made by twisting together two or more 
ply varns. They may be made with cable or hawser twist. 
Calender Stop: Mark left on the surface of rubber sheet o: 
sheeting due to interruption of calender roll motion. 

Canadian Asbestos: See Chrysotile. 

Capped Edge: A rubber protective edge placed around a prod 
uct internally reinforced with textile or other material. 
Capped Ends: A seal on the end of a product to protect in- 
ternal elements 

Carcass: The fabric, cord, and/or metal reinforcing section of 
any rubber product such as belt or hose, as distinguished tron 
the rubber tube or rubber cover. (Also see ?/y and Reinforce 
ment.) 

Carry Side Cover: See Top Cover. 

Cemented Edge: An application of cement around the edge of 
a fabricated product with or without internal reinforcement for 
protection or adhesion. (A form of Capped Edge.) 

Cemented End: A capped end accomplished by means of 
cement 


Center Yarn: A straight varn introduced into the center of a 
solid braid, to increase the cross-section. 

Centering Ring: An extension of a gasket for the purpose of 
locating it centrally on a flange. 

Center-Packed: A variety of outside-packed in which the 
plunger enters fluid space at both ends. 

Centrifugal Force: That force which tends to impel a thing. 
or parts of a thing, outward from a center of rotation 
Centripetal Force: Force exerted against a body whereby it 
s compelled to move in a circular arc. 


Chafer: A duck of approximately square-woven constructior 
made with single or ply yarn warp and filling. 

Chafer Duck: See Chafer 

Chalking: Formation of a powdery surface condition due t¢ 
disintegration of surface binder or elastomer due to weathering 
or other destructive environments. 

Chamfer: To remove a sharp edge either by beveling or round- 
ing. 

Channel Gasket: A gasket of channel cross-section. 

Charge Mark: The mold mark in a lead-press hose cover caused 
by the stopping of the lead press to add another lead billet to 
the press. 

Checking: Short shallow cracks on the surface generally due 
to effect of destructive action of environmental conditions 
Chirp: Intermittent squeak of a V-belt operating in sheaves 
Chord Modulus: A modulus calculated from the slope of the 
chord of a stress-strain curve, connecting one point on the curve 
with the origin. This term is not in general use. 

Chrysotile: A fibrous magnesium silicate, the most important 
asbestos mineral used for the preparation of varns and com- 
pressed asbestos sheet 

Churn: (1) A vessel in which rubber compounds are stirred 
into solvents. (2) To stir or mix. 

Cider Cloth: A square-woven, open-mesh fabric, made fron 
coarse ply varns 

Circulation Connection: A sealing connection in which part 
of the sealing fluid returns via a second port. Designed both to 
seal and cool. 

Cloth-Both-Sides Sheet: See C.B.S. Sheet 

Cloth Impression: See Fabric Impression. 

Cloth Insertion Sheet: See C.J. Cloth Inserted 
Cloth-One-Side Sheet: See C.O.S. and C.O.S. Sheet 

Coat: A laver of material covering surface 

Coefficient of Thermal Expansion: Average expansion per 
degree over a stated temperature range, expressed in a fractior 
of initial dimension. May be linear or volumetric. 

Cog: A tooth on the rim of a wheel or rubber product 

Cogged V-Belt: A V-belt cut or produced with a series of 
evenly spaced V-shaped indentations in the inner face. (See 
Notch.) 
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Cold Check: A split, crack, fissure, or interruption of smooth- 
ness in calendered sheets caused by improper warming of the 
stock or temperature of rolls. 


Cold Flex: Act or instance of bending or bowing a rubber 
product under conditions of cold environment. 

Cold Flexibility: Flexibility following exposure to a predeter 
mined low temperature for a predetermined time. 

Cold Flow: Continued deformation under stress. (See Cree 
and Drift.) 

Cold Resistant: Withstands the effect of cold or low tempera- 
tures without loss of serviceability. 

Commercially Smooth: Degree of smoothness of the surface 
of an article which is acceptable for use 

Compounder’s Modulus: A stiffness measurement extensively 
used by rubber technologists and is expressed as “modulus at 
300%” or “300% modulus” (any other % elongation may be 
indicated, but 300% is very commonly used). By this is meant 
the tensile stress at the indicated elongation. 

Compressed Asbestos Sheet: A sheet prepared from a rubber 
compound containing a high percentage of asbestos fiber, and 
volatile solvent, by the use of a special calender (sheeter) in 
such a manner that the solvent is volatilized, and the compound 
is caused to build up as an oriented sheet on one roll of the sheeter 
Compressibility: The property of exhibiting compression under 
load. In case of sheet material the % loss of thickness when sub 
jected to a given load applied by a disk of given diameter for a 
predetermined short time and at a predetermined temperature, as 
defined in ASTM. D-1147. 

Compressible (Gasket): Exhibiting compression under stress 
Sometimes limited to products which exhibit volume compression 
—thus, rubber products containing no voids said to be “incom- 
pressible.” 

Compression (Gasket): Reduction in one dimension as the 
result of application of stress. May or may not be accomplished 
by increase in other dimensions. 

Compression Modulus: The ratio of the compressive stress 
to the resulting compressive strain (the latter expressed asia 
fraction of the original height or thickness in the direction of 
the force). Compression modulus may be either static or dynamic. 
Compression Set: The deformation which remains in rubber 
after it has been subjected to and released from a specific com 
pressive stress for a definite period of time at a prescribed tem 
perature. Compression set measurements are for the purpose « 
evaluating creep and stress relaxation properties of rubber 


f 


Concavity Factor: Rubber has no elastic limit, and the entire 
stress-strain curve is concave toward the stress axis or away 
from the strain axis. The relative amount that rubber varies 
from the Hookes’ Law ideal curve is known as “concavity factor” 
determined as the ratio between the energy of the extension 
curve to the straight line curve to the same point. It may be ex 
pressed as. 
Proof resilience 

1/2 Tensile product 
Concentric Joint: A joint between concentric cylindrical mem 
bers. 
Condenser Ferrule: A tube sheet ferrule used in a surface 
condenser. 
Conductive: A rubber having qualities of conducting or trans 
mitting heat or electricity. Most generally applied to rubber 
products used to conduct&static electricity. (See Conductivity.) 
Conductivity: Quality or power of conducting, or transmitting 
heat or electricity. 
Cone: A sliding packing, convex-conical on one face and con 
ave-conical on the other; operating against any inner reciprocat 
ing or rotating member. Used alone or in sets. 
Conformity Coefficient: See “1/" Value. 
Conformity (Gasket): Degree, or accuracy, of fit between 
gasket surface and surface of rigid member. 
Contact-Pressure Ratio: See “lJ” J alue. 
Contact Stain: When staining occurs on the area of an object 
directly in contact with the rubber article, it is known as “con 
tact stain.’ 


Contraction: Opposite to elongation or to expansion 
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Control: A product of known characteristics which is included 
in a series of similar service, or bench, tests to provide basis 
for evaluation of one or more unknown products. 
Conveyor Cover: Term applied to the protective covering ot 
conveyor belts. Generally a rubber covering applied during manu- 


facture as a separate sheet to form a continuous integrai covering 
Cord: The product formed by twisting together two or more 
pled varns. 

Cord Breaker: Openly spaced cord fabric performing the same 


function as a leno breaker or cider cloth 


Core. (1) A strip, or assemblage of strips, of any material in 
troduced into the center of a solid braid. (2) The portion of a 
mold which forms the interior of a hollow article 





Core Cut: Cut resulting from burr, nick, or rough edge on 
mold core. Usually occurring during removal of core 
Corkboard: Cork granules treated with a binder, cor 
and sliced into sheets of desired thickness 
Cork-Composition Gasketing: Cork granules treated with a 
binder and sliced into sheet of desired thickness 
Corner-Yarn: A straight yarn introduced into an &8-carrier or 
multiple-carrier braid to impart or intensify a square cross-section. 
Corrosion-Inhibiting (Packing): A property of packing 
whereby it actively inhibits corrosion of adjacent metal 


Corrosion (Packing): Corrosion of rigid member (usually 


races. 





metal) where it contacts packing. The actual corroding agent 1s 
fluid medium trapped in the interface. 

Corrosive (Packing): A property of packing whereby it is 
assumed, often incorrectly, to promote corrosion ot the rigid 


member by the trapped fluid. 
Corrugated Cover: See Lead-Press Corrugated 
Count (Fabric): The number ot warp ends, of filler picks, or 
both, in a square inch of fabric. 
Coupled Lengths: Individual lengths of conduit or 


couplings attached. This may be, as specified, either the length of 


hose with 


exposed hose or the overall length including couplings 


Coupling: A device attached to the end of hose or conduit to 
facilitate connection to a suitable fitting and insure a passageway. 
Coupling (Female): That portion of a coupling carrying th 
internal thread. 

Coupling (Male): That portion of a coupling carrying the 
external thread. 

Cover: Outer covering usually intended as protective coating. 
Cover Lap: (1) The amount that a calendered cover extends 
over the starting edge. (2) Also see Cover Push-Backs 

Cover Push-Backs: A wrinkle, lap, or fold-over produced cir- 
cumferential in the cover resulting from act of applying cover. 
Cover Seam: Mark or line resulting from applying cover from 
calendered stock. 

Cover Splice: Mark, line, or overlap resulting from the joining 
of two sections of calendered stock showing in the transverse 
direction. 

Cover Wear: The result of use, showing consumption or im- 
pairment due to use. 

Cracking: A sharp break or fissure in the surface. Generally due 
to excessive strain 

Crazing: A surface effect on rubber articles characterized by 
multitudinous minute cracks 

Creaming: The tendency in latex of rubber particles to rise like 
cream to the surface, leaving a higher proportion of serum in 
the lower layers 

Crease: A wrinkle or fold 

Creep: (1) The deformation occurring with the lapse of time, 
in both cured and uncured rubber, in a body under stress in addi- 
tion to the immediate elastic deformation. Some related terms 
and properties are stress-relaxation, hysteresis, damping, flow, 


ld Flow and Drift.) (2) 


compression set, and viscosity. (See Col 
] 
i 


In belts, the action of a belt alternately losing speed on the driv- 
ing pulley and gaining speed on the driven pulley 
Creep-Relaxation (Flange Gasket): The type of relaxation 
encountered in bolted flange joints, 1.e., loss of stress accom panied 
by constantly decreasing compressed thickness 


Crest of Thread: The outermost section of the thread 
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Crimp: 
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Crocidolite: A fibrous iron silicate—used for same purposes 
sotile where resistance to mineral acids is desired 
rock stg \ 1 eratiol r } mine t the surface ot pigment 


< ’ me 


Cross Expansion Packing: A form of slab packing in w 


Cross-Bar Gasket: A tube sheet gasket nsisting, 


ney t some tube outlets fror others 


Cross Wrap: Multiple lavers of narrow tensioned wrappet 


ressure luni ucanl tion see Hi rapped Cure 


Crystallization: A change in physical properties resulting from 
, 1] t 


Cure: The act of vulcanizatior 
Cure, Lead-Press: See Lead-Press Cure 
Cure Time: The time required to produce 


2 p 


Curing Temperature: The temperature at which the rubber 


IS Vuicanize¢ 


Cut (Asbestos Yarn): See ( uf 
Cut shaspanel Packs ng iapee Cut from coil or spiral, or, 





r less, Te one or more 1oints 
Cut Thread: 1) A thread produced by a lathe, screw-machin 
I] c | ial ( yr removal 
9 - nart etrar ot rubber produced by cuttine 


Cutting Resistant: Withstands the cutting action of shary 
se sangenleee The outer member with which a piston makes clos 


Cylindrical eens? | 


ene witl ¢ r more 





Damping: (1) The progressive reduction of amplitude in free 
ration. (2) The friction of any kind in a free vibration sys 


TO the 





vanishing 


Date Code: Any combination of numbers, letters, svmbols, or 


by a manufacturer to identify the period of 


Deformation: Any change of form or shape produced in a bod; 





P ¢ 
105 per 450-met eneth. A ; 
) lemer units. Dente S € nume 
Ss ye 9 OW) eters 

Density The i Ss of bodv to 1tS vol e.g Lilie 

ss per unit \ ‘ he substance. For ordinary practi 

poses lensit ! specif oravitv 1 be regarded as 
( e 


Depression: A place or part that is depressed, a hollow 


} 
wapth vd cy eek listance betweet the crest and the base 
f e el normal to the axis 


Depth (Packing Ring or Set): Axial dimensior 
sieipoay Ring: A pair of mating } 


‘ 1 1 
S é ace convexX-con! , and the other has one tace concave 


, one of which 
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Diameter: The length of a straight line passing through tle 
geometric center to the periphery of an object. 

Diameter, Effective Outside: The mean diameter calculat 
from the circumfereatial measurements of an irregular cylindric 


product 


Diameter, Inside: The length of a straight line through the 
eometric center and terminating at the inner periphery of 
cored object 

Diameter, Maximum: The greatest admissible diameter in 


Iven case 


Diameter, Minimum: The least admissible diameter in a give 


wind 
Diameter, Outside: See Diamete) 
Diaphragm Packing: A packing between rigid members 
relative 1 otior which is attached to both members and absorbs 
the motion through its own detormation 
Diaphragm ‘Sheet: heet + <gencenlly fabric 
om which flat _ ragms may be cut 
Die Cut: (1) Shaped 


with a die. (2) a extruded goods, a cut in the surface whi 


reinforced rubbe 


sede punched from a sheet of rubber 


ay be intentiona roa de fect 
Die-Formed: 
Die-Formed Spiral: 


sleeve Although sometimes referred to as “solid,” 


Shaped in a forming die, generally without hea 
\ packing helix compressed to form 
corresponds 
in fact to a ring with a very shallow bevel joint making on 
or more complete turn 

Dielectric: The electrical potential strength or non-conducting 
product. (See Dtelectric Strength.) 


properties of a rubber 


Dielectric Strength: The measure of electric potential strengt! 
r a rubber product. Measure of its ability as an insulating con 
disruptive produced b 
n electric stress. Measured as volts per mil of thickness. 


pound to resist passage ol discharge, 


Differential Diaphragm: \ diaphragm between two fluids 


substantially 


pgpenagae’s 


different pressures 
(1) Commonly used to express the flow or loss o 
pressure through a rubber laver. (See Effuston. 
By) The ‘lene through as in “frictioning.” 

Diluent. A diluting agent. Any liquid or solid which, wher 
added to another liquid or solid, reduces the quantity per unit 
volume of the base material in the final total volume 
Di-Mer: A polymer whose molecule is believed to consist o1 
only two molecules of the monomer 

Dip Coat: A thin coat on a surface obtained by dipping th 
material to be coated into the coating material. 

Dipped Fabric: Coated with rubber compound by passing 
through a rubber solution and drying. 

Dished: A depressed surface 


section of a rubber product 


distortion of a flat or curved 
Dished Diaphragm: A molded diaphragm in which the entire 
depressed below the plane of the rim. Designed t 
permit longer travel than a flat diaphragm of same diameter 


center 1s 


Disk Holder: The metal disk of a poppet kaiee when designed 

to accommodate a rubber valve disk 

Disk-Retainer: A washer used to clamp a rubber valve dis! 

to the disk holder 

Dispersion: A heterogeneous system consisting of a continuou 

phase and one or more discontinuous phases 

Domed: A raised surface distortion of a flat or curved sectior 

of a rubber product 

Dog Ears: See Horseshoe. 

Dog Leg: (1) A bending from a straight line. (2) A bend fron 
traight line in a vertical braided hose caused by the stopping 

starting of the lead press to insert a billet of lead. (See Chara 

Vark.) (3) A bend from a straight line in a V-helt caused 

by the > BEESS laps 

Double-Acting Piston: 

Double-Filling Duck: 


filling 


\ piston with fluid on both sides 
\ type of flat duck with a plied yar1 
Doughnut Ring: See O-Ring. 

Drift: (1) Continued deformation under strain. (2) The chang 
in a given durometer reading after a period of time. 

Drop Ply: 


rhe omission of a reinforcing ply for a specified 
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distance from each edge. Usually the bottom or next to bottom 
ply in flat conveyor belting. (2) The dropping of a ply in a 
ulti-ply cord. 
Dry: (1) Absence of tack; no adhering properties. (2) To re- 
ove moisture. 
Duck: A term applied to a wide range of medium and heavy 
weight fabrics, commonly made of cotton, including the heaviest 
nd strongest of all single-woven fabrics. There are three main 
types: number duck, army-type duck, and flat duck. The first 
wo are always plain woven from ply yarns in warp and filling; 
1e latter is plain woven with two single ends weaving as one 
nd with either single or ply filling. Army-type ducks, as com- 
ared with number ducks, have a lighter thread count, finer yarns, 
ind generally are lighter in weight. The yarns are usually 
soarse numbers, and there may be up to 14 or more combined 
n making the ply varns. Most ducks are very compactly woven 
ind firm in texture, but others are soft and pliable. Duck is 
ilso known as canvas, and many special names are used, e.g., 
velt duck, shoe duck, hose duck, harvester duck. 
Duck and Rubber Packings: See Slab Packing. 
Duck on Edge: Exposed threads of a carcass ply or breaker 
fabric through the cover edge of a rubber covered belt. 
Durometer: An instrument for measuring the hardness of rub- 
ber. Measures the resistance to the penetration of an indentor 
point into the surface of rubber. 
Durometer Hardness: An arbitrary numerical value which 
measures the resistance to penetration of the indentor point of 
the durometer. Value may be taken immediately or after a very 
short specified time. 
Dynamic Modulus: The ratio of stress to strain under vi- 
bratory conditions. It is calculated from data obtained from 
either free or forced vibration tests, in shear, compression, or 
elongation. It is usually expressed in psi. for unit strain. 
Dynamic Packing: See Sliding Packing. 


Dynamic Resilience: The percentage of the vibrational energy 
which persists in the second of two successive free vibrations; 
also called Vibrational Resilience. 
Dynamic Seal: See Sliding Seal. 


E 


Ears: Folds in the surface found prior to vulcanization that are 
not properly adhered. 

Eccentric: (1) (General)—Off center. (2) (Packing)—Hav- 
ing an axis not coincident with the axis of the moving member 
Eccentric Wall: In hose or tubing, a condition where the wall 
gage of a specific cross-section is substantially non-uniform. 
Eccentricity: In hose, tubing, or cylindrical articles when inside 
and outside diameters deviate from a common center. (Also sec 
Eccentric Wall and Off Center.) 

Eccentricity (Packing): Radial distance between axis and 
that of the moving member. 

Effective Diameter (Diaphragm): A diameter corresponding 
to that of a packed piston which would give the same thrust at 
the same fluid pressure. Generally assumed as midway 
outside and inside working diameters. 

Effective Length: The length of a belt under operating tensions 
Effusion: (1) The flow through a porous diaphragm. (2) The 
flow of a gas under pressure through a rubber tube or layer 
(See Diffusion.) 

Eight (8) Carrier Braid: A solid braid constructed on a May 


pole braider with 8 carriers, giving a square cross-section 


betweer 


Elastic Limit: (1) The greatest stress which a material is 
capable of development without a permanent deformation re 
maining upon complete release of the stress. (2) In rubber, the 
elastic limit, as above defined, is very low and sometimes prac 
tically non-existent. Usually this term is replaced by various 
load limits for specific cases in which the resulting permanent 
deformations are not zero, but are negligible ‘See Yield Point.) 
Elastic Modulus: See Modulus. 

Elasticity: The property of an article which tends to return it 
to its original shape after deformation. 

Elastomer: An elastic rubber-like substance, such as natural or 
synthetic rubber. 
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Elongation: Increase in length expressed numerically as a 
tion or percentage of initial length. 

Embossing: Operation of transferring a design to a rubber or 
rubber-like surface. 

Enameling Duck: An extra-wide flat duck 

End: One of several parallel yarns delivered by a single braider 
spool 

End Biock: See End Reinforcement. 

End Build: See Block End 

End Reinforcement: A layer of reinforcing material applied 
to the end to provide additional strenetl 

End Ring: Ring at one end of 
extrusion ring. 

Endurance Life Test: A laboratory procedure used to deter- 
mine effective life of rubber article wher exposed to dynam 
torces 

Endurance Test: Service or bench test, conducted to failur 
Enlarged End: An end with inside diameter greater tl 


of the main body 


+ 
] 


Expander Spring: A radial spring employed to drive a piston 
ring outward against the cylinder wall—f 3 \ 
type 

Expansion: The increase in any linear dimension, or in volume. 
Expansion, Cubical: (1) 


The volumetric expansion of a body 
due to temperature or pressure. (2) 


Of hose, is measured by 


locking a liquid at a specified pressure in the hose then re- 
leasing the pressure at one end so that the liquid ise 
burette as it resumes its normal size. Generally given as cubic 


‘entimeters per unit of lengtl 


Expansion Joint (Rubber): A flex unit employed in a more 


f 
rigid conduit to absorb motion, vibration, and to correct initial 


misalignment 


1 . 1 


Expansion Ring Coupling: A coupling in which the hose is 
1 


° en 9 the 7 nas e ewilindric 
compressed against an exterior shell by expanding a cylindrica 





ring of ductile material placed in the bore of the hos¢ 
Exposed Fabric: On hose where spots of fabric reinforcement 
show owing to lack of cover, cap, or sea end. (See Duck on 
Edge.) 

Extended Heel Diameter: (Cup, hat pack 


curved corner)—Diameter of line of 








working face with the plane of the bass 

Extension Modulus: See Tension Modulus. 
Extraction (As Applied to Rubber): The sepa 
tain components from a solid by the process of d 


a liquid solvent under suitable conditions. 





Extruded: Forced through die of tubing machine, in either solid 


or hollow cross-section. 


Extrusion Mark: An elevated or depressed line on the 
I 





of extruded items caused by imperfect dies or coarse pa 
lodged behind the die. 
Extrusion (Packing): Escape of packing through clearances. 


Fabric Braided: A fabric woven on a braidet 
Fabric Ends/Inch: The number of warp or filler threads per 


incn. 


Fabric Impression (Sheet or Sleeve): Marked with th 


print ot fabric used as a wrapper during vuleanizatior 
Fabric Knitted: A flat or tubular structure made from one 
or more yarns or filaments whose direction is generally trans- 


verse to the fabric axis, but whose successive passes are united 
by a series of interlocking loops. 

Fabric Picks/Inch: The number of small yarns per inch run- 
ning trom edge to edge of cord fabric to hold the cords in place 
Fabric Slab: Thick sheet composed entir 
tirely, of superimposed layers of 
bias cut. 

Fabric (Textile): A planar structure produced by interlacing 
varns, fibers, or filaments. (See Fabric Braided, Knitted. and 


Woven.) 
Fabric Woven: A flat or tubular structure composed of two 





rubberized fabric—generally 
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ilaments, one parallel to the axis 
( I nd the other transverse. 

Face Seal: See Axial Sca 

ipa the weakening or deterioration of a material caused 
tit I train 

Feathered ae ige: \ wrapper cloth whose starting edge has had 

reads removed 
Felt: A fiber mat produced by carding or other dry process 


Felt Gasketing: Felt, usually treated, intended for gasketing 


Ises 
Ferrule: \ metal ring place 1 over the hose end, serving to 
pling t e hose. The ferrule may be crimped, 
g se in agal st the shank, or the shank mav be ex 

] t ing the hose out against the ferrule. 
Fiber Length: Average length of commercial asbestos fiber as 
etermine the standard Quebec-shaking screen. Actually the 
ters ot the fiber clots, rather than the length of individual 
s, are measured, and method of preparation influences re 

i 


Fill: See IV. 
Filled Arch: An arch which has been completely filled with 


. i ioes not provide a pocket tor the accumu 


» a rubber compound to 





Filler: (1) A material incorporated int 
ncr ts bu ind built into a rubber product to 


nprove its appearance. (3) Sometimes 





erroneously used to mean “filling” in textiles. (4) The transverse 


strength member in a circular woven reinforcement 
Filler Coat: A ski rubber or rubber-like material cal 
endered on to the trictioned filler fabric. (See Skim or S} 





Filler Fabric: A 
Filler Friction: A rubber or rubber-like impregnation of the 


f r fabric 


le 





ic used as a filler. 


Filler Gum: A rubber or rubberlike compound used as a filler 
Filler Ring: A ring of rubber or other material used to fill 
the hinge of V-rir 
Filler Seam: Seam where filling material is placed in the void 
Fin: See Flas} 

Finger Spring: A spring of flat sheet metal, stamped witl 
Finish Fabric: See Jmpression, Fabri 

change Paper: Finish resulting from curing in contact wit! 


1 r€ 
I 


F: ee, Plate: (1) See Wirror Fintsh. (2) (More generally) 
s Plated Finish. 
Pam b nage Finish resulting from curing in contact witl 


r smoott 


~ 


Fire eshatnut: Retards the burning action of fire or flame 
Fish Scaling: A scaly coating of the surface by overlap of thin 


niatec - ea f C eahhae genalix reciulting fens 
plate ifs « er, usually resulting om uneven flow 
HW ecack wie or 


Flame Polish: The glossy surface produced on plastics by 
fusior f the surface a complished by passing through a flame 
Flame Resistant: See Fire Resistant 

— ] Metal ring attached to pipe nipples (2) Raised 


e on rubber articles 


Flanged me ed up or raised end so made that it can be 
Flange Gasket: 
stg 4 Gasket Pre-Stress: Axial 


nge gasket at the time of init 


\ gasket employed in a flange joint 


stress developed against, or 
ind , 





ghtening. 
Flange cue Residual-Stress: Axial stress 


yainst, or by, a flange gasket at some interval after initial tight 


developed 


ening I: less than pre-stress by the amount of combined relief 
ind creep relaxatior 

Flange Gasket Stress: Axial stress developed against, or by, 
a flange gasket 


Flange Joint: A joint formed by two abutting flanges 


Flange Packing: See Hat Packing 
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Flange-Rectangular: A raised edge with rectangular cross 
section 

Flange Square: A raised edge of square cross-section. 

Flare: A feature whereby the lip diameter differs from the 


heel diameter 


Flare Angle: Angle between an element in the lip surface an 
line parallel to the axis. 

Flash: Material protruding from the surface of a molded part 

appearing at the mold parting line or mold vent points. 

Flat Cure: (1) A rubber compound with a curing rate at whicl 

physical properties change only slightly over a wide range of 

time for vulcanization. (2) A method of curing fire hose in a 

flat forn 

Flat Diaphragm: A diaphragm packing in the form of a flat 

disk, designed generally for attachment to one member at the 

rim and to the other member at the center. 

Flat Duck: A type of duck in which the warps are in pairs 

Flat Spots: 

by deformation during vulcanization. 

Fleeting Angle: The angle of entry of a V-belt into the plane 

of the sheave groove 


Flat areas on surface of mandrel-cured hose caused 


Flex Cracking: A surface cracking induced by repeated bending 


or flexing 

Flex Life: The relative ability of a rubber article to withstand 
dynamic bending stresses. 

Flex Test: A laboratory method used to evaluate the resistance 
of an article to repeated bending. 

Flexibility: Opposite of stiffness. 

Flexing Life Test: 
life of a rubber article when exposed to dynamic bending stresses. 


\ laboratory method used to determine the 


Floating Breaker: Leno or cord breaker embedded in a cover, 
usually in the center of the top cover. 

Flow Cracks: Surifa 
failure of stock to knit or blend with itself during the molding 


I 


ce imperfections due to improper tlow and 


operation 

Flow Lines: See Flow Marks. 

Flow Marks: Similar to Flow Cracks, but the depressions are 
not quite so deep. 

Flow Number: The number expressing the thickness of a pellet 
after compression, in a flow plastometer, usually associated with 
the Williams plastometer. 

Flowed-in Gasket: A gasket made im situ by drying a solu- 
tion or dispersion. 

Fluid Relief: Loss of gasket load resulting from the introduc 
tion of fluid pressure into the interior of a bolted flange joint, 
and consequent development of tension stresses in the walls of 
the container 

Flushing Connection: A connection to a lantern ring located 
at the inner end of the packing set and fed with a large volume 
of sealing fluid 

Fold: Where material is doubled over 

Fold-Back: See Fold-Over. 

Folded-and-Doubled: Roll-folded from both edges to the 
and doubled along the center 

nigouest Edge: (1) A belt construction wherein the inner carcass 


enclosed in an envelope ply or plies. (2)) An edge where an 


outer covering has been wrapped around a carcass and_ folded 


over the edge so that the carcass is closed on the edges 
Folded Endless: Folded from a fabric strip which has previ 
ously been made into an endless sleeve 

Folded-Fabric Packing: A packing made by creasing and 
folding a rubberized fabric strip, or series of such strips joined 
end to end 

Fold-Over: Where a material is doubled back upon itself, 
thereby forming a crease. 

Folded (Packing): 


berized fabric. 


Constructed from folded strips of rub 


1) (Stuffing Box)—Same as Gland Follower. (2) 


Follower: 
(Cup)—Same as Inside Follower. 

Foreign Material: Any extraneous matter such as wood, paper, 
metal, sand, dirt, or pigment that should not normally be present 
in a particular rubber product or composition. 
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cross FPM: Abbreviation tor “Feet per Minute.” Graphited: Having received an application ot graphite 
Free Length: (1) The lineal measurement betore subjecting to Graphited-Throughout: Braided from yarns which have re- 
load or force. (2) The lineal measurement exclusive of fittings ceived a prior application of graphite, or, in the case of braid- 
ym. the couplings. over-braid construction, an application to each successive braid 
Freeze Resistant: See Cold Resistant Gravity: See Specific Gravit) 
ae Friction: (1) A rubber adhesive compound applied to and im- Grommet: A flanged eyelet, used to reinforce a structural open- 
pregnating a fabric, usually by means of a calender with rolls ing or protect the member passing through the eyelet 
1 part unning at different surface-speeds; hence the name “friction.” G ' . 
Qe a sir roove Gasket: A gasket for use 11 groove 
Che process is called “frictioning.” (2) Resistance to motion G d Finish: Surf : | ‘¢ | buffi Se 
- - 2 > : a ace produced by grinding or bDulfing. (See 
whicl ue to the contact of surfaces. (3) Erroneously used to denote roun ints BETACe |} wt , 


thesion Buffing.) 
Ail s e 








of ee es 
a Ta . . . : Seam made in a plv which has no reintorcement 
in a Friction Coat: An impregnation of rubber material calendered Gum Seam : wai I : 
ae : . : j : Rotation around s not coincident with 
vy friction motion to a fabric so that the material is forced into Gyration (Shaft): Rotation u pt ela ee 
a flat the weave of the fabric. its geometrical axis 
it the Friction, Coefficient of: The ratio between the force pressing 
the surfaces together and the force required to move it H 
pairs Friction, Kinetic: The force which is required to keep a body 
asc sliding at a uniform rate. so called “frictior f motion.” : ‘ - ae 
aused iding it au _—— sy Also called “fricti a ot otion Half-Octagon Ring: \ packing ring of half-octagonal cross 
Friction (Packing): Force developed by a sliding packing on a section. used like an Ocrinc 
plane moving rigid member, in the direction opposite to the motion. Or Stak: A sit of lenath ceed ia ddieriee vara sabes ie 
the + ep de > > > acking 31 > re " , n : : k = = aie since . ne - : : rot i 
he force leveloped on the packing in the direction of motion. number of 840 yard hanks of cotton per pound avoirdupois 
ses Expressed numerically in Ibs. or Ibs. per square inch of wear 4 : , ; 
( gf *e > . ° e ncerease 1 rdness s snowr vy some pene 
face, or in lbs. per circumferential incl Hardening: An increase 1 rie OV y some | 
ss i } tration test 
war Friction Pull: See Adhesion ts eee 4 
stan ae ad ete Hardness: Property or extent of being hard. Measured by ex 
Friction, Static: The force which is required to start a body a des ar ' 3 - eae 
tent of failure of the indentor point of any one ot number <¢ 


sliding ' 
ling. lents, to penetrate the 














ance standard hardness testing instrun product 
Friction Surface: The exposed portion of a rubber product : a - 
: F P I ers use RES) Hat Packing: A sliding packing operating against inne 
tormed by a layer of rubber impregnated fabric, as distinguished Ran ROE Racal “eae + 
° . . . : 1 7 reciprocating or rotating member, Of Nat shaped cross section 
from a product having the fabric completely covered with a ‘ aT , 4 ote al pI ee 
- the hase ait wubilien : i.e., with an axially extended inner rim. Less frequently used as 
aye oO wer, 
sses Fri : d Fabri + wit hI , _ a gasket 
rictione abric: Coated with rubber compound on a triction H . 1 x 
ve awser Twist: A cord or rope construction in which the 
ver, uneven speed ) calender. 1 F . { 
and second twists are in the same ction while the thir 
Frosting: A very fine surface graving or whitening, usually due is in the opposite direction, i.e, S-S-Z 
an ‘ ; - - 
oO a chemical reaction of the pigment at the surface, also due ‘ ca ; , <a nn te 
ling - I . . : Heat Resistance: The property or ability of rubber articles t 
'S to breakdown of the elastomer exposing pigment. It is usually ; y P 
ETS A eat ‘ s p ne resist the deteriorating efttects or elevate temperatures 
listinguished as different from Bloom since it is not readily re ; : -% : [ \7 
. en n . ; se of rking face of cup, hat, or V-pi g 
movable by solvents. (See Chalking and Crocking.) Heel: Base of working . I eo 
‘ Lf tha diffce hotwee sel dia { and 
are Full Thread: One complete helical convolution, having at all Heel Clearance = Hal HIE: CHECT CHEE DERWEET HESS CUAMIERGE, OMe 
thread the diameter of the working surface against which it operates 


points a full cross-section. 


let, Full-Face Gasket: surface Heel Diameter: 


, Cup. hat packine. U-packine. V-packine 
\ gasket covering the entire flange yA! a icking, U-packing, V — ; 











ith and drilled with bolt holes. eenater os a a Piocale ass  pe ee eee 
a Ff , ’ ing), or both ¢ or vacking). If the corner of the packing 
Fungicide: A material that prevents or retards the growth of : ; epi: os aT oy 
hy is curved, heel diameter is the diameter of the line of tangency 
- Tl cy 3 
il . of the curve to the working face 
uzzy: \ surface showing light particles or fiber linters par ‘ ‘ ‘ ' . 
y . = - Helical Cord Hose: A reinforcement formed of plurality of 
1 tially embedded in the surface, usually noted when cured in cor sha: axial tts taal , it. fs ae 
5 - : , cords woum 1 nelices around the body of a Nose 
nt, tact with fabric which is later removed as in wrapped or drun - fi : ; ; 
of “uring Helix: Shape forn ed by spiralir g a wire or other reinforce 
ment around the cylindrical body of hose 
ed G Herringbone Wrap: A narrow herringbone-wove ipe spirale 
ne circumferentially over the outside to apply external pressure dur 
Gage: (1) The measure of thickness of the individual elements ne VACAue A ee Wrapt ' 
making up a rubber product (2) A device for measuring. (Se¢ Higbee: \ thread, whose outermost convolutior as heen re 
Thickness.) moved to such an extent tha fu oss-section of the thre 
H 1 - ° r is e osed: his e sed end is |} \ led 
; Garter Spring: A helical wire spring with ends connected. Used is exposed; this exposed end 1 eee ones 
in tension to force the lip of a hat packing or radial seal inward High Spot: A protrusion above the general surtace of an object 
Occasionally used in compression. Hinge: Portion of V-ring cross-section reduced in area to 
n Gasket: A packing emploved in a joint whose members remain facilitate flexing of the lips 
; in essentially stationary relation. Holland Sheeting (Cloth): A sheeting cloth to which has been 
e aaa! sc} | | 1 I] t 1 or 
Gasketing: Material in bulk form from which gaskets may be applied a glazed finish by applying an oil and filling material « 
cut starch followed by a thorough calendering 
Gland: (Old meaning)—Same as Stuffing Box. (Newer mean Homogeneity: Uniformity of composition throughout the 
i ing)—The movable end wall of a stuffing box terial. 
1 Gland Follower: A member protruding into a stuffing box and Homogeneous: (1) General) —Otf — unifort mposition 
i . ° 1 1 1 ° ? 
designed to compress the packing. througout. (2) (Compressed asbestos sheet )—Not tec 
Gooseneck: A hollow device bent to any specified radius: the Horseshoe: A surface fold-over of a definite U-shaped patterr 


thus name horseshoe. Particularly used in describing 
out blister in convevor belt covers 
D 7 fears 


Hose Clamp: 
a fitting 

Hose Duck: An open-weave duck m: 
approximately equal strength in warp and filler directions; use 


primarily in the I 


bending is of such a nature as not to constrict the water-way 
Grab Method: In the physical testing of woven fabrics, the 
method of determining tensile strength by the use of a piece of 
fabric much wider than the jaws of the testing machine. The 
width of fabric tensioned is determined by the width of the jaws, 
which is usually one inch; the two jaws are set initially three 
inches apart. (ASTM Designation D-39.) 

Grain: The effect on a rubber compound due to processing it 


Also called Ring Blisters and 


\ metal c¢ llar ot strap 





plied yarns wit! 


manufacture of hose and g 


pac kir gs 





through a tubing machine, calender, or mill 
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nposed of superfine cot 


Hydraulic Packing: A slab packing cor 
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tion plies—used mainly for piston rings. (See Fabric 


‘ 
Hydraulic Pressure: A force exerted through fluids 
Hysteresis: (1) (General) 

ent. Measured by work lost 


iction. (2) (Diaphr: 


-Irreversible resistance to displace 


re 


i Work lost in a 
q 


lehection and recovery under a varying fluid pressure 





Hysteresis Loop: (1) (General)—Area between stress-strait 


i? rT tr n mT + | t - 1 

ves ¢ increasing and reducing stress. A measure ot hysteresis 

) Dyianhr ’ t hety 1 + wr lef WT 1 
é Wiaphrag Area betweet pressure-defiection curves ul 
\ sing g press es \ eas © 4 diap ragi hys 


Immediate 


f+ 


et: The deformation found by measurement im- 
tter removal ot the load 


« 1iCl 








Immersion: Placing t generally so it is 
mpletels covered 
Impact: The single instantaneous stroke or cont O oving 
I with another either moving or at rest, such as a large lump 
iteri ping on a conveyor belt 
Impregnation: To fill the interstices of an article with a rubber 
mpound. Generally applies to treatment of textile fabrics, yarns, 


Impression: (1) Desigt 


S ¢ 








rihher + 


€ 





Impression, Fabric: Impression formed during cure by fabric 
et or wrapper 
Impression Top: See ow 


Impulse: Ap; me sega Ga uiga anaes 





S moto su S au essu 


Indentation: (1 The extent of penetration by the indentor 





struments 2 A recess in ar surface of a rub 
Inhibit: 
Inside Depth: (1 Packing ring or set Depth of ir 





Inside Follower (Cup): A otic employed t mpress 
Inside Packed: With packing inaccessible from outside, as 


Inside Working Diameter (Diaphragm): Outside 


1} Ca \ pis VV 





sider the f ted are gq forge 
T111€ la 1} 


Instantaneous Modulus: Slop: ft stress-strain curve at 


single point, employed w lulus varies fr point to poin 
Interlocking Braid: A solid braid constructed in a special 
braider with sp | rms criss-crossing the section. General] 
Internal Expanded Coupling: A g whose shank is ex 


Intrinsic Viscosity: The ratio of the difference between th 


SCOSITV r y 


sit the pure solvent t the product ot the viscosity it the 
( ( e vi ( el e Si ion. Vo 
( ( eSs S 
S ti 
(KH) Ty, tic 
t her 
S VISCOS \ S ] ¢ ( ( Zt ¢ S¢ Die Pp Ol ( 
e ¢€ tome 1S 1 er 1¢ t t¢ 
> 3)3 t . 
Wo og190 X re Ive viscosity 


y + ] tor roy r 7 ml] f } 
Ss ot elaste n pr 100 ot benzene 


D ' , ; aa 
Iron: 1) Process used to dry fabric before in pregnating 
with rubber compound or other processing. (2) Strip of metal 


used during vulcanization to confine the edge of flat rubber prod 





lassification of thickness used in shoe 


products; 1 iron equals 4s of an incl 
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leat 0] - defarm 
na compiete cycle ot detormation 


complete cycie 


Irregular: Not uniform. 

Izod Impact: A test using a vertical notched rubber specimet 
supported as a cantilever. The sample is broken by a pendulun 
blow delivered at a fixed distance from the edge ot a clamped 
specimen. The test requires the notch in the sample to produce 


standard degree of stress concentration 


J 


Jacket: (1) A seamless tubular braided or woven ply generally 
exposed on outside. (2) A woven fabric used during vulcaniza- 
tion by the wrapped cure method. 

Jacket, Woven: See Woven Jacket 

Joint: An interstice between rigid members of a fluid container. 
Joint (Male-and-Female): A tongue and groove joint in which 
the groove has no inner wall, i.e. is merely a counter-bore 
Jointing (British): See Gasketing 

Junket Ring: See Anti-Extrusion Ring 

Junk Ring: See Anti-Extrusion Ring. 


K 


Kinking: A temporary or permanent distortion of a preduct, 

induced by winding or doubling upon itself. 

Knitted Ply: Spirally interlaced loops of yarn forming a con- 

tinuous tubular structure. 

Knitter: A machine capable of forming a fabric by the action 

of needles engaging threads in such a manner as to cause a 

sequence ot interlaced loops. Spirally interlaced loops forming 
continuous tubular structure are commonly used as hose rein- 

forcement. 

Knot: A joining by tying together. 

Knurl: A series of small knobs or ridges, usually on the exterior 

surface of a swivel. 


L 


Laminated: Built up from thinner layers. 

Laminated Cover: Cover formed to desired thickness from 
hinner lavers vulcanized together. 

Lamination: A single thickness of material used in laminating 


product required thickness before vulcanization. (See 





also Laminated 

Lantern Ring: A rigid ring generally of H-shaped cross-section 

located in the interior, or at one end, of a packing set and com- 

municating with a port or ports in the stuffing box wall, or mov- 
y member. 

Lap: A part that extends over itself or like part, usually by a 

desired and predetermined amount. 

Lap Seam: A seam made by placing the edge of one piece of 
aterial extending flat over the edge of the second piece of 

material. 


Illa 


distance between axes 





Lateral Misalignment (Pipe): Verti 
of pipes to be joined. 

Lathe Cut: Cut from sleeve on a lathe 

Lay: The amount of advance of any point in a strand for one 
on plete tur! 

Lay, Angle of: See Angle of Lay 

Lay. Cable: See Cable Lay 

Lay, Spiral: See Spiral Lay 

Layer: A single thickness of rubber between adjacent parts 
Lead Burst: A leak in 
aused by a burst of the lead covering. 

Lead Chip Marks: Minor nicks or marks in the surface of the 


cover of lead-press hose caused by particles of lead (flakes) 


lead-press hose during vuleanizatior 


sloughing off the lead press die during the process of lead cover 
ing. 

Lead Dent: Any indentation in the surface of lead-press hose 
caused by denting the lead covering before vulcanization 
Lead Die Marks: Longitudinal lines or marks in the cover of 
lead-press hose caused by scratches, etc., in the lead press die 
forming the lead pipe. 


Lead Discoloration: A dark discoloration in the cover of 
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imet 
ulun 
nped 
duce 


On- 





rh eh 





colored lead press hose caused by a chemical reaction 0} the lead 
W the rubber compound 

Lead Flakes: Tiny flakes of lead which remain o1 
of lead-press hose after the lead covering has been stripped fron 
he hose 

Lead-Press Corrugated: A 
obtained by the lead press method 


ribbed or corrugated ext 


Lead- Press Cure: A process wherein an extruded lead sheatl 
s as a restraining member or mold during vulcanizatior 

Lead-Press Finish: The type of exterior surface obtained 
lead press method 

Lead-Press Joint: See Charge Mark. 

Lead Press Smooth: A smoot] 
e lead press method 

Lead Stop: See Charge Mark 

\ crack or hole in the tube 

which allows fluids to escape 


exterior surface obtained 


Leaker: (1) > which allows fluids te 
escape (2) A hose 


e fittings or couplings 


+ 


assembly 


Tension filaments appearing when raw cemented or fri 
Also see Teeth 

Length: A lineal dimension, usually the longer or longest 
ension of the 


Legs: 
tioned plies are pulled apart 
product 


Length, Random: See Random Length 


Length Tolerance: A specified allowance fron standard 
given length 
Leno Breaker: An a mesh fabric made from coarse p 


i leno we: \ leno weave is one in which certan 


tern ary aa or 


imns, with 
varp eet crossing threads are passed fror 
ide to side of one or more ends—termed standard threads—an 


ire bound in by the filling in this position. Where t 


interlacing perforated structure is formed 


Life Test: 


occurs, an open, 


A laboratory procedure used to determine the amount 


nd duration of resistance of a rubber article to a specific set of 
structive forces or conditions. (See Accelerated Life Test 

Lift Valve: See Poppet Valve. 

— naan A cover relatively thin in gage. (Also see Thin 

r 

Light Resistant: Withstands the deleterious action of lig 

uch as cracking 

Light Tube: A tube relatively thin in gage Also see hy 


Expansion in any one linear dimension, 


iene Expansion: 


he average of all linear dimensions 

Lined Bolt Holes: Bolt holes which have been giver pre 
tective coating by the addition of a lining material to cover the 
nternal structure 

Lined Hose: Fire hose having S¢ ess wove ¢ ( 


ackets and an internal rubber tube. 

Lining: (1) A protective rubber sheet Z) A hose tube 
Lip: (Cup, hat packing, U-packing, 
xtended rim 


1 


Lip Diameter: (Cup, hat packing, U 
Diameter of tip of lip, which may be 
packing), or both (U- or V-packing). 

Lip Gasket: (1) Any gasket which is self-tighteni: 
of a protruding lip 


packing, \ packing )— 


outside (cup), inside 


This includes cups, hat packings, U-packings 


gaskets. (2 \ gasket witl lip us¢ 


ere; when used as 
achment 

Lip Interference: Half the 
the diameter of the working 


difference between lip diametet 
Surlace 
Lip Packing: (1) (General)—A cup, hi 
\ hat packing with 
Lip Seal: See Radial Seal 

Lip Thickness: (Cup, hat packing, or | 


measured at right angle 





packing, or U-pacl 


ne (2) ( Restricted) thickened ri 


packing )—Radial di 
mension to lip surface 
Long Handles: A pair of projecting 


enough for hand-tightenine the 


fingers on a coupling lor 
coupling 

Longitudinal Cord Breaker: A cord breaker laid in paralle 
to the edges of the belt 

Longitudinal Seam: 
of the finished product 


Loop Edge: 


\ seam joining two materials in the lengtl 
\ selvage formed by having the filling loop aroun 
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the cover 


catcl cord or wire, whicl IS iater withdrawn, leaving 


loops along the edge ot the clot 

Loop-Edge Tape: \ tape woven w selvage eda 
by looping the fill threads to prevent aveling, llowing 
tensibility tor evet tensions 


Loose Cover: Separation of the er from adjacent 
or reimtorcements 

Loose Edge: The separation of the edge ot < fabricate 
ict reintorced wit textile or other reintorcements 
Loose Ply: Separation between adjacent plies 
Loose Tube: Separation between tube and adjacent stru 
component 

Low Spot: A depression below the general surface 
Low-Temperature Flexibility: The ability of a ru 
ict te be flexed, bent, or bowe 1 at low emperatures 
ig Temperature clumped \ct or instance of repeate 

ig or bowing rubber product under conditions of low 


perature Roee « l Flea 


Lubricant Seal: \ seal 


s a sealing fluid 





Lehahasted Impregnated or surface-treated with som 
which is assumed to have lubricating inction or S 
surface. Often a misnomer since s terials do not fu 
S true ub icants 
Lug: (1) A projecti ‘ es é 
serving to engage spanne yre ? \ project 
ner surtace 1 to preve ee] o r r 
rin 
Lug Spring: Se } prop 
M 
« sie ~ 
Code [ ¢ Pressure S ‘ 
et this te r es PASKE 
¢ The efi S 
( e Cod ° ‘ ‘ 
c¢ Tl est S ¢ 


Machine Made: 


achine, as oppos« ose b I 7.) Wet P 
yrocessed without intert iz Ipp 
Mandrel: A form usuall f elongated section used to size 
suppes pl luct luring 3 res oY id 
1 | rioid e flax 4 
mandrel Built: A 
m( 


Mandrel ee Bult up by wrapping 
meen Seatnes See Wave Spring 
—e The act of comparing two or more articles 


Matching v. Belts: Two or more V-belts that have 
engths within spe ed limits 


Maximum Sinaaiein [he greatest admissible diameter 
civen case. 


Mean Diameter: As i) se, 


Mechanical Seal: See ‘rtu/ S 
Metal-Foil Packing: Wide met: treated wit 


ind twisted or wrapped on itself to make ol 

onverted to spi ] neg | S pe ( tbhe ¢ 
Migration: Th ste credit he 
pound trom one laver to ar liacent laver or to the surface 


Migration Stain: When staining irs on the are: 





object adjacent to the rubber article. it is known as 9 

stain.” 

Mildew: Growth on organic matter produce ei, gene 
textile components of rubber articles. Usually causes 


terioration of the textile 


Mildew Inhibited: The article contains material to preve 


or retard mildew 


Mildew Inhibitor: Se: 0 
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anisow Resistant: Withstands the action of mildew growths 


ell le teriorating 
Mildewcide: See Fungi 
Mirror Finish: 
Misalignment: Departure from alignment 

















Modulus: (1 \ coefficient or numerical measure of some 
y* 2 he sus v reters to one of sever 
easurements of stiffness or resistance to deformation. The use 
“ odifving terms may be confusing, and 
s 1 e€ enc we in rubber may 
( er s stati ire subdivided into 
rC if le s inder’ i 
s ens! i € os be 
ess ens Orhe n S Set ce 
s” are elasticit eidit ung’s: tangent; elongation 
W Set 3 \ll elastic moduli in rubber (except con 
ler’s) are ratios of stress to the strain produced by that 
stress; the strain is expressed fractionally; the units of the 
s are the same as those for the stress, usually psi 
Modulus at 300° (or Other % Elongation): See Com 
‘} 
Modulus “a Elasticity: On sever easurements of 
tness or resistance deformation, but often incorrectly used 
te specil static tension modulus. See Wodulus 


initain of Rigidity: See Shear Modulus 
Moisture Absorption: The absorption of moisture by a rub- 


t textile product 

Motsture Regain: Phe reabsorpt oisture rubber or 

Mol ; Cavity: Hollow space or cavity in the mold which is 
esired form to the product being molded 


Mold Finish: Phe uninterrupted surface produced by intimate 
Mold Lubricant: lhe material used to coat the surtaces of 
Mold Marks: Indentations or ridges embossed into the skin of 
Mold Register: Means used to align the parts of a mold. 
Mold Release: See old Lubricant 

Mold Scratches: See Mold Mar! 

Mold Skin: The surface of a molded product formed by contact 
Mold Wash: preparation used to prevent sticking t 
Molded: 1) Cured in a mold. (2) (Not. preferred)—Se 
Molded iiciaiaienns: \ diaphragm packing, generally in some 
Monomer: A simpli et 1 compound which enters into the 


Mooney Scorch: The measurement of the rate at whi 


\ re r Se Ip) eans e \foone 
Mooney Viscosity: The measurement of the plasticity or vis 
l } ny I | CaniZe | uble 
ke materials bv 1 eans of the \fooney she iring dis 
ete Re ASTM D-! )?7 


Mortise Join (Packing Ring): See Step Joint 
Multiple- sinertone hesipuscvr 


+} nor thay 4 rr - 1 em4 11 
M pole i¢ Wi ore S Ca ers, giving normally 


\ solid or hollow braid constructed 


Oss-sectio 


7 
/ 


Necking Down 


tae Usually po pen to unvulcanmized rubbers or compounds 


I 
Ref t legree of yughness or resistance to deformation 
Net undioss Length: The manufactured length necessary t 
( lequate service under operating conditions 


Nick: A small notch, slit, or cut 
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calende 


Nip: The clearance between rolls of a mixing mill 
(See Bite.) 


Nipple: A cylindrical pipe-like attachment, usually metallic, one 


end of which is securely inserted and retained in the end of the 
banded, that is, with 


hose. The inserted end may be plain, or 
attached external circumferential bands, or grooved (scored 
that is, having circumferential grooves depressed in the external 
Nominal Length: 1 
set. (See Length Tolerance.) 
Non-Blooming: The absence of bloom. 
Non-Fill: Improperly filled, not completed, containing voids. 
Notch: (1) A V-shaped indentation or hollow. (2) A nick i 
the surface of a rubber product. (3) Notched V belt, V-belt 
cut or produced with a series of evenly spaced V-shaped inden 
tations in the inner face. (See Coq.) 
Nozzle End: 
outside diameters are reduced. 
Number (Cotton Yarn): The number o 
Numbered Duck: 
limited number of weights, which 
Nut: \ perforated block, 
thread 


An end of hose in which both the inside and the 


f hanks in a pound. 
duck similar to Army duck, but made it 
are designated by numbers 


usually metallic, with an internal 


O 


ring of octagonal cross-section, used 


eigeayy Ring: A packing 
ke an O-ring 
Of Center: In any 


or eccentricity 


fabricated rubber article where eccentric 
Also cases where inner and outer 
> with respect to a center element 


eX1Sts 





nents are not of uniform gc 


Of- Sense Ply: Ply of 


gage coyers and/or lavers in C, T. or diapl 





fabric not evenly spaced between equal 
ragm packing. 

Off Gage: Not conforming to thickness specified. 

Oil Resistant: Withstands the deteriorating effect of oil (gen- 
erally refers to petroleum) on the physical properties. 

Oil Seal: 


oil in bearings, etc. 


\ radial seal designed primarily for the retention of 
Oil Swell: The change in volume of a rubber article due to 
absorption of oil. 

Oilproof: Not adversely affected 
Optimum Cure: 


sired property is attained. 


by exposure to oil. 
State of vulcanization at which maximum de 
Open Seam: Seam where edges do not meet, forming a void. 
O-Ring: A packing ring of round cross-section used alone, or 
with end rings, in a groove. If used in a groove of proper di- 
If-tightening 
O-Ring Gasket: A 
O-Ring Static Seal: See O-Ring Gasket. 
Outside Depth: Depth of outside 
Outside Packed: With packing 
rod, packing 
Outside Working Diameter: (Diaphragm)—lInside diameter 
supported by rim. Where the inner edge of the rim is 
filleted, it is customary to consider the filleted edge as “supported.” 


mensions, it 1s 
groove gasket of round cross-section 
periphery 

accessible from outside, as in 


plunger or ran 


Oven: A low-pressure hot-air chamber used for the 
heating, drving, baking or 
fging, Air Oven 


purpose of 
vulcanizing rubber products. (See 
Overcure: A degree of cure greater than the optimum 
Overweight: Over in specified weight tolerances 

Oxidation: The reaction of oxygen on a rubber product, usually 
detected by a change in the appearance or feel of the surface or 
by a change in physical properties 





\ chamber capable of holding oxygen at an 
which can be heated to an elevated tempera 


accelerated aging test. 


Oxygen Bomb: 

elev; ited pressure, 
ture. Used for an 
Ozone Resistant: Withstands the deteriorating effects of ozone 


( gene rally cTat king Je 


Pack: To control leakage by means of packing. 
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lender 


of the 
wit 
‘ored 


«tern: 


ick 1 
V-belt 


inden 


dd the 


ren - 


oid. 
or 


di- 








(1) 


minimize leakage. 


\ deformable element employed in a 
Material in bulk form 


Packing: 
eliminate or (2) trom 
witch packing may be cut. 
Packing Coil: Packing in coil form from which packing rings 
mav be cut. 
Packing Groove: A groove carved in a flange, or in one men 
I concentric joint, to 
Packing Hook: A tool similar to a 
ckings from a stuffing box. 
Packing Ring: A sliding packing generally employed in 
a component of a set. 


ber of accommodate a packing. 


corkscrew for removing 
a stuffing 


b jy alone or as 


rinvs designed to fill a 


Packing Set: A plurality of packing 
stulting box. 

Packing Space: (lacking ring or set)—Radial dimension 
Packing Spiral: Packing in helical form from which packing 
be cut. 


rings 


may 
Packless: Employing no packing—tfrequently a misnomer as 
referring to fluid handling equipment packed with a 
liaphragm. 

Paper: 


quently 


seal or 
\ fiber mat produced by wet screening. May be subse 
treated with rubber solution, or other binder. 
Paper Gasketing: Paper, usually treated, intended for gasketing 
jse 

Pedestal Ring: An adapter designed to support a U-packing in 
the center. 

rubber 
metal, or 


laver tron 
another layer of 


Peeling: The loosening of a 
vase material, such as cloth or 
rubber. 


coating or 
fron 
Performance Test: Same as Bench Test, not con 
lucted to failure 
Permanent Set: (1) Permanent set is the deformation remain 
ng after a specimen has been stressed in tension 
imount for a definite period and released for 
2) In creep determinations, permanent set is the residual unre 
coverable deformation after the load causing the creep has been 
removed for a substantial and definite period of time 


pre scribed 


a definite period 


Permeability: The quality or condition of allowing passage ot 
liquids or gases through a rubber layer 
Pick: A single filling strand. 


Pickless Cord Fabric: (ord fabric 
cord without weaving, Le. without wett or filling threads 
Pin Hole: A 
product. 
Piston: 
ot whicl 


packing 


rubberized directly 


tron 


small puncture in any surface of a tabricated 


The 


reciprocate relative to each 


inner member of a concentric joint, the members 


other, which contains the 
Piston Packing: I’acking used on a piston in sliding contact 
with a cylinder wall 

Piston Ring: 
Pit: 


Pitch: The distance from one point on a helix to the correspond 


\. piston packing used alone or in a set 


\ surface depressic mm. 


ing point on the next turn of the helix, measured parallel to the 
axis. Examples: The pitch of yarn, cord, or wire in a braided 
reinforcement; the pitch of an external wire winding or internal 
reinforcing wire helix in hose. Pitch is not to be confused with 
Spacing, which see 

Pitch Circumference: (1) (Circumference of a pulley at the 
pitch line. (See Pitch Line.) (2) Same at pitch “*Pitcl 
length” is the preferred term when referring to the length of a 
belt.) 

Pitch Diameter: The diameter of 
(See Pitch Line.) 

Pitch Length: (1) The length of a belt along the pitch line. 
Whether or not the measurement is made under tension should be 
specified. (2) In V-belts, pitch length is the lengt! the 
irbitrary pitch line and under prescribed tension. 

Pitch Line: (1) The line in the cross-section of a belt where 
the linear speed in traveling around the pulley is exactly the 
same as the linear speed in the straight portions of the belt. (2) 
In V-belt drives, arbitrary pitch line locations have been estab- 
lished which may deviate considerably from the true pitch lines 
as defined in (1) 


Pitch (Thread): The distance from a point on the thread to 


leneth. ( 


a pulley taken at the 
line 


along 
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joint to 


a corresponding point on the next thread, measured parallel to 
the axis. 
Pitted Tube: 


lining usually 


depressions on the 
air or lubricant 


surface 


trapped 


\ condition ot 
caused by 


\ coil, spiral, or ring packing prepared 


Plastic Packing: (1) 





by extruding a compound consisting of a high percentage of 
fiber (generally asbestos) together with binder, and with 
graphite, mica, metal particles, etc. optional, often encased in a 
skeleton cotton braid. (2) (Less frequently ) A packing n ade 


non-rubber plastic, such as nylon or Teflon 
Plasticity: The 
and rubber compounds will flow 
compression, shear, or extrusion through a 


from a 


degree or rate at which unvulcanized rubber 


when subjected to forces ot 
die 


Plasticizer: A material incorporated in rubber 
ora polymer, will change its hardness, flexibility, processability, 


and plasticity 


} 


which, when 


Plastometer: (1) An for measuring the plasticity 
2) An instrument 


of raw or unvulcanized compounded rubber. (2 
into the 


instrument 


for measuring the penetration of an indentor point 
; 


vulcanized rubber 
Plate Finish (Sheet): A sn 
vulcanization between press plate 

Plated Finish: The surface obtained by the deposition of 
thin metallic film on the 7 I] 


electrolytically o 
by dipping 


surface of a 


usual result of 


surtace of hitting, 





Plied Yarn: A yarn made by twisting together two or more 
single yarns 

Plunger: Same s rod, b larger. Ne sed s dis 
placement member in a reciprocating plunger pump 

Plunger Packing: Sliding packing employed in contact with 
a plunger 

Ply: (1) A laver of rubberized fabric. (2) A layer formed 
by a single pass through a single deck of a yarn cord, or wire 
braiding machine. (3) A layer formed by a single pass throug 
a single head of a varn, cord, or wire knitting machine. (4) 











\ seamless woven jacket consisting of warp irns 
and/or wire. (5) A layer consisting of multiple cord 
or wire close spaced. (6) A laver formed by single 
strand of cord or wire close spaced. (7) A single yarn i 
composite varn. (8) Used in processin S er of unvu 
canized rubber compound 

Ply Adhesion: The force required tw ning 
strength reinforcing members it 

Ply, Buckled: A deformation in a ply distorting it from its 
normal plane 

Ply Separation: Lack of adhesion between plies 

Ply, Torn: A cut or tear in a pli 

Ply, Wrinkled: See P/y, Buckled 

Ply Yarn: \ varn ] Wisting together two or ore 
single yarns in one ol 

Pock Marks: Uneven blister-like elevations, depressions, or 
pimpled appearance wet sO lir Che nd fe? 
Pocked Cover: Suriace « ove arked with s s 
circumscribed elevations or depressions 

Poisson’s Ratio: The ratio of transverse deformation to the 
deformation in line with the applied force 

Polished Finish: The smooth mirror-like finis! eta 
fitting; secured by buffing with suitable polishing preparations 
Polymer: A material formed by the joining together of 1 ny 
(poly) individual units (mer) of a monomer 

Poppet Valve: A valve operating by raising and lowering a 
disk in relation to a seal. 

Pores: Minute surface openings or globular structural voids 
Porosity: Quality or state of being porous due to presence 
of globular structural voids 

Porous Tube: (1) The physical conditions « hose tube due 


to presence of pores. (2) A hose tube that has low resistance to 
permeation. 

Power Factor: (1) 
ment between current and applied vol 


energy loss in a material, 


The cosine of the angel 
l SILC ¢ ill 





whether this loss is due t 
dielectric loss 
Pre-Cure: See Semi-Cure 
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Pre-Load: \x t t | g by, a flange gasket 


e of initi +; ten 


Preservative: A substance added to or coated over a product 





preser\ e€ product against mage or deterioratior 
Press Cold Ends: Finds of press cooled by water so tl 
er 1T6 "4 < the es of the press length of the pr 
esult, enabling that portion to be lapped « e next heat 
vu g ple e€ ol e lapped portio 
Press Laps: The portion of the previous press length of 
roduct hee ( ng the tollowing 
Press Length: The lengt product which can be vul 
‘ t one time in a press, limited to the length measurement 
} Css 
Press Marks: Irregularities in the surface of a vulcanized prod 
t ee the nress ends ’ rrespor line irreg larities 
the press surface 
Press Mold: The matrix or cavity in which a rubber product 
, A Ic les the bod ontaining the arif vhict 


Press Overlap: See /’r 


Pressure: A rce or thrust applied over the surtace as hy 





ressure t rubber product suallv re 


st i ms 
is! i} AgrTl 


Pressure Face (Packing): End exposed to higher pressure 





Pressure Finish Cure: V nizing process depending sol 


S rit medium to exert the ne 





Pressure Gradient: Manner in which fluid pressure diminishes 
Pricker Marks: The marks due to perforating the ver of the 
Print Brand: A brand transferred t printed on the produ 
Proof Pressure Test: \ non-destructive raulic pressure test 


Proof Resilience: e energy re red to stret piece 
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Pulled-Down Tube: See 
Pulley Cover: Se 


Radial Stress: Stress direct inst or by a packing in the 
Rag rap: Multiple ers of thin woven fabric torn t 
Raised Center: Conveyor belt ver where the center. in the 
T greatest Wear 1S Taise¢ bove tne edges 

Ram: Same as plunger, but normally used as a displacement 
Ram Packing: Sliding packing employed in contact with a 
\ ve ster 

Ramp (Expansion Joint): A conical 
maximum diameter directly over an arcl 
Random Length: A unit of n 


urrent classification for 
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Raw Edge: The uncovered square edge of a belt created by 
cutting atter vulcanization. 


Recovery: The degree to which a rubber product returns to its 
normal dimensions or shape after being distorted. 


Recovery (Sheet Gasketing): The % decrease in compressed 
eformation during a specified time interval and at a specified 
temperature, following release of load—as defined by ASTM 


D-1147. 


Reinforced Cover: The cover of a fabricated elastomer rein- 
forced with textile or other material. Usually applied to hose 
nd belting 

Reinforcement: (1) The strength members, consisting of fabric, 
cord, and/or metal, of a rubber product. (2) The non-rubber 
elements making up a rubber product. (See Carcass.) (3) The 
non-rubber compounding ingredients which impart increased ten- 


] tr t +} - } oe) }] ° - 
sile streng or other desirable properties 


Relative Humidity: The ratio of the quantity of water vapor 
ictually present in the atmosphere to the greatest amount pos- 


sible it the given temperature 


Residual Load: Axial load developed against, or by, a flange 
gasket at some interval after initial tightening. Is less than pre- 
oad by the amount of combined fluid relief and creep-relaxation. 
Re 
is the amount of energy stored up in a deformed body, and as 
no loss of energy is contemplated, it is also the amount of energy 
hen the force producing the deformation is removed. 
2) In rubber or rubber-like materials subjected and relieved 
' stress, resilience is the ratio of energy given up on recovery 
rom deformation to the energy required to produce the deforma- 


Resilience for rubber is usually expressed in %. (See also 


silience: (1) In metals and some other materials, resilience 


Resistance: The property or ability of matter to withstand the 

effects of force-pressure—heat or chemical action 

Resistant: Having resistance. 

Retraction: (1) (General)—Decrease in strain following partial 

r complete elimination of stress. (2) (Flange gasket)—Partial 
plete recovery of initial thickness following lessening of 


Ske stress 


Retraction Modulus: Slope of retraction curve—i.e., stress re- 
ease divided by decrease in strain generally expressed as a frac- 


es 


Reversed Step Ply: A conveyor belt having recessed upper 
pl r pl toward tl Is to provide additional cover gage 
(See Drop Ply.) 


er dec nd cl 





Reversion: (1) The which occurs in vulcanized rubber 
the result of aging or overcuring in the presence of air or 


resulting in a semi-plastic mass. (2) It is the 
isis of rubber reclaiming processes and is aided by the use of 
swelling solvents, chemical plasticizers, and mechanical disin- 
egration to obtain workable mass. 


Rheological Phenomena: Pertaining to flow: those properties 


plasticity, elasticity, and viscosity in liquids, solids, and plastics. 


ici 
Ride-In: Describes the condition in which the top surface of a 
V-belt fits below the outer rim of the sheave. 

Ride-Out: Describes the condition in which the top surface of 
a V-belt extends above the outer rim of the sheave. 

Rind: (1) Radial dimension of a gasket. (2) See Flash 

Ring Blister: See Horseshoe 

Ring Gasket: A flange gasket lying wholly within the ring of 
holt 


Rings: (1) Annular cylinders, made from ductile metal, usually 
brass, copper, or aluminum. (2) A round cross-section gasket 
of “O” design. (3) See Horseshoe. 

Rod: The inner member of a concentric joint, the members of 
which reciprocate relative to each other, and in which the pack- 
ing is contained in the outer member. Generally applied to an 
inner member of small diameter. 

Rod Packing: Sliding packing employed in contact with a rod. 
Roll Back: See Horseshoe. 

Roll Belting: Belts made to ordered width, but of specified 
lengths for cutting later into shorter lengths. 

Rolled-Endless: Rolled from fabric strip which has previously 
been made into an endless sleeve. 
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Rolled-Fabric Packing: A packing made by rolling a rubber 
ized fabric strip or series of such strips joined end to end, gen 

erally bias cut, around itself, or around a core of some other 
aterial. 

Rolled (Packing): Constructed from a strip of rolled rubber 
ized fabric 

Rolled Thread: A thread formed on tubing by compressio1 
with a properly shaped roll, and without the removal of metal 

Roll-Folded: Folded in consecutive folds, starting from one 

edge 

Rope (Asbestos): Same as I! ick, but generaliv larger and more 
tightly twisted 

Rotary Piston: A piston arranged to rotate rather than re 
iprocate 

Rotary Seal: (1) Any shait seai. (2) An axial seal 

Rough Bore Hose: A wire reinforced hose in which the wire 1s 
exposed in the bore. 

Rough Cover: Cover having irregularities, ridges, projections, 

or the like producing a broken surface, not smooth. (See 

Rough Top.) 

Rough Edge: An edge of belting or packing that is less smoot! 


or regular than commercial practice. Belts cured without side 


irons are sometimes referred to as rough-edge belts 


have irregularities, 


Rough Top: Cover intentionally made t 
ridges, or projections to produce a broken surface for greater 
traction or carrying abilities. 

Rough Trim: Removal of superfluous parts by pulling or pick 
ing. Usually a small portion of the flash or sprue remains at 
tached to the product. 

Round-Body Gasket: See O-Ring Gasket 

Round-Body Packing Ring. See ()-Ring 

Roving (Asbestos): An untwisted strand of asbestos fiber as 
it leaves the carding machine 

RPM: Abbreviation for “Revolutions per Minute.” 
Rubber-Bonded Plastic Packing: A plastic packing in whicl 
the binder is a solution of some sort of rubber in a volatile sol 
vent; the solvent is later expelled 

Rubberized: Coated with a rubber compound 

Runout (Shaft): Same as Gyration. When expressed in inches 
alone, or accompanied by abbreviation “TIR” (total indicator 
reading) refers to twice the radial distance between shaft axis 
and axis of rotation. 

Russell Effect: The power, aiter exposure to light, to produce 
an image on a photographic plate. The effect is due, not to 
radiation, but to the chemical action of hydrogen peroxide which 
was formed by the reaction caused by the light ravs 


Sand-Cast Finish: The exterior surface finish of a cast fitting, 
this surface being that of the casting as it is removed from the 
mold, but with the casting flash removed 

Scarf Joint: See Bevel Joint 

Scoring. A variety of wear in which the working face acquires 
grooves, axial or circumferential, according to whether the mo 
yr rotary. Also applied to a similar effect 


tion is reciprocating 
on the rigid member 
Scraper Ring: See /liper Ring 

Scratch: Surface blemish, a sharp or ragged mark, on finished 
item by a scored or scratched mold, matrix, or press platens or 
the finished product being cut after cure 

Scuffing: A variety of wear in which the working face is 
roughened. 

Seal: (1) Same as packing. (2) A packing which is seltf-tight 
ening, 1.€., requires no manual adjustment. (3) A sealing con 
nection, as a water-seal. 

Sealing Connection: A connection admitting a sealing fluid to 
a lantern ring within a set, or to the space between two packings, 
such as twin axial seals 

Sealing Fluid: A fluid introduced into the interior of a packing 
set via a lantern ring, or into the space between two packings, 
at a pressure higher than that of the fluid being packed, so that 
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id leaks through the 
Seam: A line formed by 
Seam, Bias: See 
Seam, Cover: 
Seam, Lap: See 
Seam, Longitudinal: Se 
Seam, Transverse: 
Seaming Strip: Strip of 
Seamless Folded: Folde 


Selvage Edge: 


nate the first cure of 


its manufacture. ) 
ight fluid pressures 


. interposed between packing rings to 


Separator Diaphragm: A 


Service Test: 


Shaft: The inner member of a concentric joint, the members ot 
rotate relative to | | 1 


Shaft Packing: Sliding 


\ shaft packing 
Shank: That portion of 


Shape Factor: The ratio of 
combined area of those surfaces to expand laterally 
the rubber is under compressio 
Shear Modulus: T he shear stress to the resulting 
shear strain (the latter expressed i 


the rubber measured at 





Shear modulus may be either static or d 
Sheet Gasketing: Gasketing in sheet form 
The special calender 
compressed asbestos sheet 

Shell (Radial Seal): 
assembled, or to whicl 
Shiplap Joint: See 
\ stress created 
Shoulder Seal: See 
Shredded Metal Packing: Narrow strips of 


can be converted to spiral 


Simulated Service Test: See ! 
Single-Acting Piston: 
Single-Filling Duck: 


Sink Blisters: 


\ collapsed blister ‘ 


Skeleton Braid: 
Skim or Skim 





Skimmed Fabric: Coated with rubber on a calender. The skim 
oat mav or mav not be applied over a friction coat. 


Skive: A cut made on an angle to the surface to produce a 


+} 


apered of teathered 
Skive Edge: An edge that has been cut with a skive 
Skive Joint: See Bevel Joint 

Slab: Thick sheet, generally laminated. 
Slab Packings: Coil 





/ 
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Sleeve: A short tube, generally of large diameter 
Slick Tube: Area of low adhesion between tube and adjacent 


i ply or laver evidenced by a glossy surface 


Sliding-Contact Packing: See Sliding Packing 
Sliding Packing: A packing employed in a joint whose mem 


Ss are ll elative motion 


Sliding Seal: (1) See Sliding Packing. (2) A self-tightening 
sliding packing 

Sliver (Asbestos): A fluffy assemblage of asbestos fibers, gen 
erally inch diameter or larger taken from a carding machine 


n no twist, or a very slight twist 

Slotted: A type of coupling having equally spaced axial slots 
n the external surface of the coupling; these slots replace lugs 
handles and serve as the application point of a hook spanner. 
h Bore Hose: A wire reinforced hose in which the wire 


Smoot 
1 in the bore 


Smooth Cover: Cover made to have an even and uninterrupted 

surtace of commercial finisl 

Smooth Top (Belt): The cover of a belt made to have an 

even and face. Produced by vulcanizing against 
t press platen of commercial finish. 





uninterrupted sur 


n evel surface such as 
Soft End: An end in which the rigid reinforcement of the body, 
usually wire, is omitted 
Softness: Lack of resistance to penetration. Opposite of hard- 
ness 
Solid (Packing Ring): Endless 
Spacer: (1) A rigid unattached ring in a packing set serving 
to prevent excessive deformation of adjacent soft rings. (2) A 
rigid unattached ring between two piston packings, for instance 
two cups back to back 
Spacing: In wire windings in hose (either external or internal) 
the space between adjacent turns of the wire. Differs from “pitch” 
that the diameter or width of wire is not included 
Specific Gravity: The ratio of the weight of a given substance 
to the weight of an equal volume of water at a specified tem- 
perature, 
Spider Mark: (1) A cleavage caused by failure of compound 
to reunite after passing the spoke of the spider in an extrusion 
achine. (2) Grain produced at point of joining of stock after 
passing spoke of the spider 
Spiral Lay: The manner in which a spiral reinforcement is ap- 
plied with respect to angularity and lead or pitch as in a hose 
or cylindrical article. (See Angle of Lay.) 
Spliced (Gasket or Ring): Made from a length of extruded 
coil by joining the ends, either before vulcanization or after 
Spray Oil: An oil spraved on to asbestos fiber before carding 
hence contained in the resultant yarn or fabric 
Spread: A thin coat of material applied in solvent form dis- 
persed or expanded over the surface by means of knife, bar, or 
doctor blade. 3 
Spread Fabric: Coated with rubber compound by knifing a 
rubber solution on the surface and drying 
Spring Spreader: A finger spring employed to spread the lips 
of a U-packing, hat packing, or cup. 
Sprue Marks: Marks left on the surface of rubber part, usually 
elevated, after removal of the sprue of an injection or transfer 
nN old 
Square Braid: (1) Any braid of square cross-section. (2) An 
&-carrier braid 
Square Edge: Edge of rubber-covered belting cured against 
irons which give a square edge to the belt. (Also see Raw Edge.) 
Square Woven: A cloth or duck having practically the same 
count or tensile in both warp and fill. 
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Stack Depth: See Working Depth, generally applied to V-ring 
or cones. 

Stack Height: See Stack Depth. 

Staining: The discoloration imparted to the surface finishes ir 
contact with a rubber product. 


Stamp Brand: See Print Brand. 


Static: Electrical potential charge produced on surface through 


motion or rubbing rubber against unlike materials. 


Static Bonding: Grounding of static eliminating or conducting 


member 

Static Conducting: Quality or power of conducting or trans- 
mitting electrical static charge. (See Conductivity.) 

Static Elimination: A means for preventing an electrical po- 
tential charge or means of dissipating same 

Static Free: Devoid of static. 

Static Modulus: The ratio of stress to strain under static con- 
ditions. It is calculated from static stress-strain tests, in shear, 
compression, or tension. It is expressed in psi. unit strain. 
Static Proof: See Static Conducting 

Static Seal: 
tightening gasket. 

Static Wire: \ wire incorporated in a rubber product to give 
the quality or additional power to conducting or transmitting 


(General)——See Gasket. (Restricted)—A_ self- 


static electricity 

Step Joint: (Packing ring)—A Z-shaped cut starting as a butt 
joint in one face and finishing as a butt joint in the other face 
at a point not opposite. 

Step Ply: A conveyor belt having a plied textile carcass in 
which the upper ply or plies are set back toward the edges to 
increase the cover gage in loading area. 

Stitched Belt: (1) A belt made from plies of non-rubberized 
fabric sewed together to make a unit structure. (2) A rubberized 
belt in which the plies have been sewed. 

Stitched Carcass: The body of a product excluding its covers, 
which has heen sewed. 

Stitching: (1) A method of butting or joining two pieces of 
material together, usually by means of a stitcher roller. (2) 
Sewing. 

Straight End: An end with inside diameter the same as that 
of the main hody. 

Straight Wrap: A rag wrap applied with the warp of the wrap- 
per parallel to the axis of the hose. 

Stress Decay: See Creep-Relavation. 

Stress (Packing): Compressive unit load (pounds per square 
inch) directed against packing by adjacent rigid member, or by 
the packing against the rigid member. 

Stretch: (1) An increase or elongation in dimension. (2) Stress 
given to belting and fire hose during vulcanization to reduce 
elongation 

Striated Cover: Drawn or pinched lines generally in the direc- 
tion of the cover due to drawing or transfer of irregularities 
from contact with external curing or forming equipment. 
Strip Gasketing: Gasketing in strip form. 

Strip Method: In fabric testing, a tensile-strength test made 
on a strip of fabric raveled down to a specified number of 
threads or width of fabric, all of which are firmly held in grips 
wider than the test piece. (ASTM Designation D-39) 

Strip Packing: See Strip Gasketing. 

Stripper Cuts: Longitudinal cuts in the cover of lead-press hose 
caused by an improper setting of the stripper knife used in cut- 
ting the lead covering off lead-press hose 

Stuffing Box: A groove or counterbore to accommodate a 
gasket or a ring set and provided with a gland follower. 
Stuffing-Box Gasket: \ gasket for use in a stuffing box. 

Sub Permanent Set: Strain retained at the end of a finite 
interval following release of stress. 

Sun Checking: Surface cracks, checks, or crazing caused by 
exposure to direct or indirect sunlight. Sometimes referred to as 
ozone cracking 

Support Ring: See -idapte 

Surface-Graphited: Graphited on surface only 
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Surface Resistivity: The electrical resistance of a unit of sur 

face area to a steady current. 

Surface Speed: Translational speed of moving member meas 

ured at packing interface. Expressed in feet per minute. 

Surface Void: A void on the surface of a product. (See Voids.) 

Swelling: Increase in volume, usually caused by immersion in 
liquid. 

Swing Joint: See Swivel Joint. 

Swivel: The free-turning threaded portion ot a coupling. 

Swivel Joint: A concentric joint between members in limited 

rotary motion, 


= 


Tabby: Pick yarns or cords closely woven into strips in woven 
cord, enabling the woven cord to be cut without the individual 
cords in the rest of the roll becoming displaced. 

Tack: See Tuckiness 

Tackiness. The property of being tacky 

Tacky (Rubber Surface): Tending to adhere 

Tangent Modulus: In rubber where the static stress-strain line 
usually is not straight, the slope of the line at any point expressed 
in psi. per unit strain represents the tangent modulus at that 
point in shear, extension, or compression as the case may be 
Tangential Joint: (Packing ring)—A cut along a plane parallel 
to the axis and approximately tangent to the inside periphery. 
Tangential Step-Joint: (Packing ring)—A Z-shaped cut start 
ing as a butt joint on the inside periphery and finishing as a butt 
joint in the outer periphery at a point not opposite. 

Tapered End: An end with a progressively reducing dimension. 
Tear: To separate or pull apart by force. In measuring tear 
resistance of rubber, the specimen is usually nicked with a sharp 
blade; then the force to tear the rubber is measured. 

Tear Resistance: The property of a rubber article to resist 
tearing forces. 

Teeth: The tension filaments which appear between two adher 
ing plies of rubber as they are pulled apart. 

Tell-Tale Connection: A bleed connection primarily to indicate 
packing failure 

Temperature: The degree of heat or cold as measured in terms 
of degrees Centigrade or Fahrenheit. 

Template: (1) A gage or pattern used as a guide for cutting 
or finishing. (2) A gage for measuring purposes, such as “go 
no-go” template. 

Tension, Effective: In a belt drive, the difference between the 
two tensions in a belt as it approaches and leaves a driving or 
driven pulley. In a two-pulley drive, it is the difference between 
tight and slack side tensions. 

Tension, Maximum: (1) The highest tension occurring in any 
portion of a belt drive. In a two-pulley drive it is the tight side 
tension. (2) In conveyors, the maximum tension may occur at a 
point other than the drive pulley. 

Tension Modulus: The ratio of the tension stress to the re- 
sulting tension strain (the latter expressed as a fraction of the 
original length). Tension modulus may be either static or dynamic 
Tension Ratio: In a belt drive, tension ratio is the ratio of the 
larger to the smaller tension as the belt approaches and leaves 
a driving or a driven pulley. In each case the centrifugal tension 
is deducted betore calculating the ratio. 

Tension, Slack Side: In a belt drive, where the two portions 
of the length of the belt on either side of a driving or driven 
pulley have different tensions, the slack side tension is the smaller 
of the two. Slack side tension includes centrifugal tension, unless 
otherwise specifically stated. 

Tension, Slope: (1) The tension in a belt caused by weight 
independent of friction or other forces. (2) Belt Slope Tension, 
the tension caused by the weight of the belt, independent of fric 
tion or other forces. (3) Load Slope Tension, the tension 
caused by the load on the belt, independent of friction or other 
forces. 

Tension, Tight Side: In a belt drive, where the two portions 
of the length of the belt on either side of a driving or driven 
pulley have different tensions, the tight side tension is the larger 
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Tight side tension includes the centrifugal tension, unless other- 
wise specifically stated 

Thermal Contraction: Contraction caused by 
temperature 

Thermal Expansion: Expansion caused by increase m temper 
ture, may be linear or volumetric 

Thickness: (1) The measure of thickness of the complete rub- 
ber product. (2) See Gage. (3) Gasket or gasketing from which 
gasket will be cut—axial direction. (4) For packing rings or sets 
the term Depth is preferred 

Thin Cover: A cover the thickness o 
specified 

Thin Tube: An inner lining, the thickness of which ts | 
specified. 


decrease 1m 


which is less tha 


Thread: A ridge of uniform section in the form of a helix, or 


the external or internal surface of a cylinder, or in the torn 
f a conical spiral on the external or internal surface of a cone 


) 
Tie Cloth Breaker: A leno, cider cloth, or cord breaker 1n- 
serted between belt cover and strength member 


Tight Braid: (1) An unevenness in the braid reinforcement 
e reinforcement being applied 


+ 


caused by one or more ends of th 

: : ‘ r 4] . al 
at a greater tension than the balance of the ends of the braided 
a localized necking down o 


reinforcement. (2) Also refers to t 
the braided reinforcement caused by a braider stop or some other 
such cause. 

Tongue: An axial extension of one flange joint, partly pene 
trating a groove in the opposite flange 

Tongue-and-Groove Joint: A flange joint in which one flange 
is provided with a tongue and the other with a groove 

Top Cover: The protective rubber cover on the material cor 
ma conveyor belt (See Bucket 


veving surface or surfaces ¢ 
Cover.) 

Torque Modulus: See Instantaneous Modulus 

Torque (Packing): Moment of rotational friction—i.e., friction 
times radius of wear face. Expressed in pound-inches total. or 
per square inch of wear face, or per circumferential inch. 


Torsion: (1) Deformation by twisting. (2) The internal re 
storing couple or twisting moment in a piece of rubber subjected 
to a twisting motion 

Torsional Vibration: A periodic rotational vibration about ar 
axis. 


Traction Top: See Rough Top 


Transfer Seam: A seam joining two materials at 90 degrees t 
the length of the finished product 

Transverse Breaker: See Transverse Cord Breaker 
Transverse Cord Breaker: A cord breaker laid in at right 
angles to the edges of the belt. 

Transverse Seam: A seam joming two materials across the 


width of the finished product 

Trapped Air: Air which is trapped in a product or in a m« ld 
during cure. Usually causes a loose ply or cover, or a surtace 
mark, depression, or void. 

Trim: The removal of superfluous parts from a molded prod 
uct. Usually removal of parting line flash or feed sprues 

Trim Cut: Damage to mold skin or finish by too-close trimming 
Tri-Mer: \ polymer whose molecule is believed to consist of 
three molecules of the monomer 

Trimming: Act of removing superfluous parts from a product 
Troughed Diaphragm: A molded diaphragm in which an annu- 
lar area is depressed below the planes of both rim and center 
Designed to permit longer travel than a flat diaphragm of same 
diameter 

Tube: The innermost continuous all-rubber element of a hose 
Tube Sheet Ferrule: A gasket contained in a stuffing box sur- 
rounding a tube where it passes through a tube sheet 

Tube Sheet Gasket: A flange gasket in which one flange is 
the face of a tube sheet. 

Tubular Gasket: A gasket, generally of round cross-sectior 
with a hollow center 

Twist: (1) The turns about its axis, per unit of length, ob 
served in a fiber, roving, varn, cord, ete. Twist is usually ex- 
pressed as turns per inch. (2) The turn about its axis of a hose 


subjected to internal pressure 
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Ultimate Elongation: Elongation at rupture 

Under Gage: Thinner than the thickness specific 
Undercure: A degree of cure less than the optimum. (See Cure 
Underweight: Under specified weight tolerances 


U-Packing: A sliding packing, operating against anv inner ot 
uter reciprocating o & member. of U-shaped cross 
section, 1.€., wit ith inner and outer rims anially extended 
Less ¢ 1entlv use Ss CASKe 

Upset End: Se } By 


Valve: A device for mtrolln shutting off, or diverting the 


Valve Disk: A deformable disk or disk facing, on a poppet valve 
Valve Seat: A deformable seat facing, o1 poppet valve 


~ ! rt 
Valve Stem: A rod or shaft employe ampulate a valve 
type tror point outside the fluid container 


Valve Stem Packing: Sliding packing emploved in contact 


e stet 


Vanner Edge (Belt): | sections on the edges of a rubber 
helt ty; prevent lk ot + 





being conveyed 


Vapor Cure: A process for vule: 





S bv subjecting the article to the action of 


er curing agents 1 osed chamber. It is used generally 
\ ed articles 


Vibrational Resilience: See Dynu 
Viscosity: A manifestation 


The property of fluids and 
resist an instantaneous ge : 
Voids: The absence of iter 
where not intended See also Bliist 





Volume Compressibility: Redu 


Volume Expansion: Expansion in volume 
Volume Swell: Increase i }) sical size caused by the swelling 


V-Packing: A sliding packing of V-cross-section, operating 
iwanst in\ ner of miter reciprocating r rotating met eT 
Used alone or in sets 
V-Ring: See l’-Packin 
Vulcanization: Act or process of treating an elastomer or cor 
pound of same to improve its useful properties, usually accor 
plished by application of he 
Vulcanize: The ict f uleanizatior See ly nication 

W 
W Packing: A sliding packing of W-cross-sectio1 operating 
against anv inner or outer recipros iting or rotating member 
Used alone or in sets 
W Ring: See WW Packing 
Warp: (1 The varns tl enetnwise 1 WOVE fabric o 
anal > } _ . ht ] , } 
icket. (2) The total deviation from a straight line of a hose 


when subjected to interr 


Warp-Yarn: (1) A longitudinal varn in a fabric. (2) A cornet 


in a braid 


Washer: An annular disk, usu made of an elastomeri 
material. (See Gasket.) (2) Occasionally same as Valve Dis} 
S DID-w sner 


W 


Water Absorption: The process of assimilating or soakine up 


Water Hammer: The concussion or sound of concussion of 


Ing quid against the sides ot 


1 containing pipe or vessel o1 


sudden stoppage of flow. The most common concussion is that 
- ° 2; he +} s10der ~] eat + ] 
generated Dp e sudde iosure ¢ a Vaive In a pipe containing 


Water of Hydration: The water of composition contained in 
Water Resistant: Withstands the deteriorating effect of water 


DS¢ T1101 
I 


rubber without sulfur 


sulfur chloride 





Water Seal: A sealing connection introducing water as a se 
ing fluid. 
Waterway: The unrestricted axial orifice through which pass 


1 7 y 
the material to be conducted. (See Bore.) 


Wave Spring: A ribbon of tempered steel bent into wave 
Thrust may be radial or axial 


Wavy Tube: Inner surface of tube showing peaks and valle 


as a result of tube showing the braid pattern. 
Weak Spot: A limited structural defect in product whi 
legrades the physical characteristics or strengtl 


i pl 
Wear (Sliding Packing): Loss of material from working fa 
Weave (Reciprocating Member): Radial displacement durn 
stroke, due to being bent or improperly guided. 

Weft: The cross-wise threads in a fabric; 
threads or varns running at right angle to the warp. 
Weftless Cord Fabric: See Pickless Cord Fabric 

Wetting: To form a continuous film of a liquid on a surface 
Whip: Same as Gyration 

Wick: A plied roving which may or may not be treated wit 
SIZINL 

Width: (Gasket or gasketing from which casket will be cut) 
Radial dimension. For packing rings or sets the term Packin 


filling threads. T] 


Space is preferred 

Wiper Ring: A ring employed to remove excess fluid, mud, et: 
from a reciprocating member before it reaches the packing 
Wire Braid: A ply of braided wire reinforcement. 
Wire-Inserted Asbestos Yarn: Asbestos yarn which has beet 
plied up with one or more metal wires—generally 0.008-incl 
brass or copper—for added strength 

Wire Looped: A loop in the wire reinforcements due to unever 
tensions during braiding, resulting in a bunching of the wire 
between areas of higher tension. 

Wire Reinforced: A product containing metal wires to give 
added strength, increased dimensional stability, or crush resistance 
(See Retmforcement.) 

Wire Throw-Out: (1) A broken end or ends in the wire ren 
forcements protruding from the surface of the braid. (2) A dis 
placed coil on rough bore hose 

Wire Winding: A single wire or a plurality of wires spirale: 
in one or more layers as a protective or reinforcing member 
Wire Wound: A product with a single wire or a plurality ot 
wires spiraled in one or more layers as a protective or reinfore 
ing member 

Wire Woven: Woven with the wire reinforcement applie« 
helically by means of a circular loom 

Wobble: An irregular staggering motion trom one side to the 
other. 

Working Depth: Depth of working face, which may be either 
inside depth or outside depth 

Working Diameter (Diaphragm): One diameter of the w 
supported area 

Woven Jacket: A seamless jacket with continuous parallel wary 
varns interlaced spirally with continuous filler elements. 

Wrap: See kag Wrap, Cross Wrap, and Straight Wrap 
Wrapped Cure: Vulcanizing process using a tensioned wrap 
per (usually tabric) to apply external pressure. 

Wrapper: See Kag Irap, Cross Wrap, and Straight Wrap 
Wrapper Marks: Impressions left on the surface by the mate 
rial used to wrap the product during vulcanization. Usually shows 
characteristics of a woven pattern and wrapper width edge marks 
(See Il rapped Cure.) 

Wrinkle: \ corrugation, ridge, crease, or fold in the reinforce 
ment member or the tube or covers 


Wrinkled Cover: See Il rinkle 
Y 


“y” Value: An empirical design -constant of a flange gasket 
used in the ASME Code for Unfired Pressure Vessels. The Cod 
defines the term as twice the minimum gasket prestress, but the 
method of arriving at this value is not clearly stated, 


(C ontinited m page 449) 
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EHect of Arctic Exposure on Hardness 


of Elastomer Vulcanizates' 


Ross E. Morris” and Arthur E. Barrett> 


ANY papers have been written regarding the 


behaviors of various elastomers at low temper 


atures, but invariably the studies reported were 


subject to the usual exigencies of laboratory work. Thus, 
when the test specimens were held at a constant low tem 
perature, the time interval was often quite short, and when 
the temperature of the specimens was changed at a con 
stant rate from a high value to a low value, or vice versa, 
the rate was quite rapid. The long exposure interval and 
the slow rate of temperature change, characteristic of rub 
her items subjected to arctic weather, are seldom, if ever, 
ittained in laboratory testing. 

In order to obtain objective information on the behavior 
of vulcanized elastomers in the Arctic, this laboratory 
took advantage of an opportunity to have rubber speci 
mens exposed to weather at the Navy's Arctic Test 
Station, Point Barrow, Alaska. Point Barrow lies within 
the Arctic Circle, at a latitude of 71° N, 


TABLE 1. ReEcIpES OF NATURAL RBI 


sic co ' iQ 


smoked sheet ee 100 
Pellotex 2 2 
Zine oxid 5 5 
Stearic acl 1 1 
Cottonseed oil 12 7 
Heliozonet 3 3 
\geRite Resin 1D} ) 1 
Santocure§ 0.6 
DPG.. oO 4 —— 
e m4 
Captaxt 0.5 ace 
\ltaxt. 0.5 aoe ot 
Methyl Tuadst 0.5 TOs 
Sulfur eae’ O.75 < 
Cure: 20 minutes at 290° | : 
oe 


ABLE 2. RECIPES OF NEOPRENE SrocKs 








Cc 'e) E 
Neoprene GN 100 
RI 100 
W 100 
P33 30 30 30 ; 
Zine oxide 5 5 5 : 
XLC magnesia $ 4 ) ae 
Stearic: acid 1 1 1 ey 
Circo light process oil 0) 0 10 ® 
Paraftin ys ) * BS oe 
Neophax A 5 5 - ee 
Neozone Aq , , % 
Thionext 0,5 = 
Sultur 1 1 ! * 
Cure 60 minutes at 310° F, - 
7 
Pod 
2 OR = 
Pabie 3. Recipes or GR-S Srocks pond 
I G an 
(FR-S 1002 80 80 = 
0 1) = 
10 10 
5 5 
1 l j 
n-hexyl adipate 0). 2 5 
: - 7 3 
Methyl Tuadst 1 1 
Sultur 1 1 


Cure: 20 minutes at 310° F Fig. 1. Rex Hardness Gage 
*SRE black, Herron Bros. & Meyer, New York, N. Y. 
tk. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., rubber chemicals division, Wilming 
n, Del. 
tR. T. Vanderbilt Co.. New York, N. Y. 
§Monsanto Chemical Co., rubber chemica!s sales, Akron, O, 
"Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co., Stamford, Conn, 
**M AF black. Phillips Chemical Co., Akron. 
ttC. P. Hall Co., Akron. 
120.2 volumes per 100 volumes of rubber. 
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Fig. 2. Racks for Holding Specimens at Point Barrow, Alaska 


The type of testing to be performed on the rubber spect- 
mens at Point Barrow could not be complicated, since the 
available personnel had no previous experience with 
rubber testing, and there was no opportunity to instruct 
them, except by letter. It was decided that measurements 
of hardness using the Rex gage.’ Figure 1, woul 
simplest and most precise test under the circumstances. 
ly the 


1 


The hardness reading on a Rex gage is nominal 
same as the “instantaneous” reading on the Shore A 
durometer. 

Details of Testing 


The elastomers to be tested were compounded Ul 
molded into one-by -three-inch slabs, 1-Inch thick. These 
slabs were fastened to aluminum plates without placing 
the rubber under strain. The aluminum plates with 
attached specimens were mounted on racks at Poimt Bar- 
row and left there for two vears, March, 1950, to F 
ruary, 1952, inclusive. 

igure 2 shows the racks at Point Barrow before the 


specimens were mounted. The Station personnel were 


| 
a 


l 
eb 


requested to measure the hardness of the specimens on 
the sixth day of every month at approximately 8:00 a.m 
and record the air temperature at the exposure location 
at this time together with maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures occurring during the 24-hour period just prior 
to the time of measuring the hardnesses 

The elastomers selected for testing were natural rub 
ber, three types of ne yprene, and GR-S. The recipes use 
are given in Tables 1, 2, and 3, respectively. They are 


typical of recipes for medium-soft gasket stocks. Two 
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natural rubber stocks were tested which differed primarily 
1 the proportion of sulfur in the recipe. One stock con 


tained a normal proportion of sulfur, 2.5 parts; the other 


stock contained a low proportion of sulfur, 0.75-part. 
Three neoprene stocks were tested, each gs at 
vith a different type of neoprene: namely, GN, RT, and 
W. Thirty -nine GR-S stocks were tested. All G sR-S 
had the same recipe except for the plasticizer contained. 
n this report only the stock containing di-n- - *xvl adipate 
ay the stock containing Para Flux will be considered. 
These are representative of the best and pete stocks, 
rdness change in arctic weather. 


) stocks 


respectively ‘ for ha 


Results of Tests 


The results of hardness and cold compression set tests.’ 
erformed on the foregoing stocks in the laboratory, are 
presented in Table 4+. The hardness data seem to indicate 
that both natural rub sber stocks and the GR-S stock con- 
taining di-n-hexyl adipate are outstanding for softness at 
low temperatures. fee ver, the cold compression set 
latum for the natural rubber stock containing a low pro 
portion of sulfur, shows that this stock crystallized 

35° F. and therefore might have suffered a considerable 
increase in hardness at —20 and —40° F. if the condi 
tioning interval for the latter tests had been extended. 


t 4. Resuits oF LABORATORY TESTIS 





Cold 
Rex Hardness*— @ °F Com 
ss — pression 
Stock ymer +R) +20 0 —20 —40 Sett 

\ 2.5 pts sulfur) 35 3715. 35 $5 4714 34 
5 75-pt sulfur 35 10 35 40 50 102 
4715 5215 52! 8215 90 48 

D 15 5215 55 7715 90 13 
10 75 85 85 92) 67 

4 50 50 50 57 60 27 

$5 57 57 75 &5 68 

M re ¢ bee lone 16 to 20 hours at ter 
+*M ed 30 t er release! lamp 35° F. Specimens } 

410 94 hours at —35° | 


In view of the known tendency of neoprene stocks to 
crystallize at low temperatures® it may seem surprising 
that the neoprene stocks studied here did not have higher 


compression set values at —35° F. The explanation 
resides re the fact that the crystallization rates of the 
neoprene stocks were decreased both by the sulfur in the 


stocks moi by the low temperature itself. A Neoprene GN 
vulcanizate containing one part of sulfur crystallizes most 
rapidly at about O° F., as shown by the data in Table 5. 


TABLES, ERrFR¢ OF SULFUR CONTENT AND TEMPERATURE ON CoLp 


COMPRESSION SET OF NEOPRENE GN VULCANIZATE 








Sultur ntent PHR 0 0 1 2 3 
I ning time, days 4 7 4 4 4 
set at 1 | 70 75 75 80 85 
O° | 65 94 41 37 34 
rs 95 99 61 45 37 
0° I 97 98 38 28 24 
10° F., ¢ 390 50 19 18 17 
S) Usep 1x T se Tests 
N Cn 100 
Th x* 20 
Zir € 1 
XL¢ gnes 4 
2 
\ ix AT 10 
Ste ‘ 1 
light 1 ¢ ; 15 
ne A§ 2 
Sulfur variable 
80 minutes @ 310° F. for stocks containing 0 and 1 part sulfur 
60 minutes @ 310° F. for stocks containing 2? and 3 parts sulfur. 
*M1 < R. T. Vanderbilt ¢ 
Sta d Rubber Supply Co 
$Du Pont rubber chemicals di 


These data were obtained using a Neoprene GN stock of 
slightly different composition than the stock employed in 
the weathering tests reported here. The significant point 


in Table 5 is the higher compression set value obtained at 


I95Q--- == ema nn nn enn n 195) = eee nee nnn e een nnn e none eee 


A S$ 0 N 1D J iF IM A om 3 J) A 
| TEMPERATURE | | ’ 


| | | : 
sof =—MAX AIR TEMP DURING 24 HRS. PRIOR TO MEASUREMENTS —,* 
—- MIN. AIR TEMP. DURING 24 HRS. PRIOR TO MEASUREMENTS 7 
SO »—=—AIR TEMP AT TIME OF MEASUREMENTS ~7 | 1 
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Fig. 3. Air Temperature and Hardness of Specimens at Point Barrow 
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0° KF. than the values obtained at —20 and +20° F, in 
the case of the one-part sulfur stock. The high compres- 
sion set of this stock at —40° F. is largely due to the near 
ness of this temperature to the second-order transition 
temperature of Neoprene GN.° 

The Kex hardnesses and the concurrent temperature 
data for the specimens in the Arctic are plotted in Figure 
3. Only the data taken during the period August, 1950, to 
\ugust, 1951, are shown, The lowest temperature re 
corded during this period was —40° F., in January, 1951. 
This was the minimum air temperature during the 24 
hours prior to making the hardness measurements. The 
corresponding temperature at the time of making the 
hardness measurements was —35° F. 

Figure 3 shows that the GR-S stock plasticized with 
di-n-hexyl adipate was outstanding for cold resistance, 
and that even the GR-S stock plasticized with Para Flux 
was better than the natural rubber and neoprene stocks 
tested. The latter stocks apparently had crystallized to 
some extent in view of their slower respense to rising 
temperature, particularly between January and February, 
1951. The Neoprene W = stock was particularly poor in 
this respect. 

Examination of the plotted data for finer differences 
than those pointed out above shows that the natural rub- 


J. W. Hollister, P. A. Mallard, India Ruspper Wortp, 





5N. Catton, “The Neoprenes.’’ E. I. duo Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Wilmington, Del. (1953) 
3 ‘Advances in Colloid Science, Volume IT.” 
Publishers, Inc., New York (1946) 
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er stock with normal sultur had better low-temperature 
ehavior than the stock with low sulfur, and that the 
Neoprene RT stock excelled somewhat the Neoprene GN 
stock. The first relation was to be expected in view of the 
ict that crystallization is hindered by sulfur cross-links." 
lhe second relation follows from the known slower rate 
4 crystallization of Neoprene kT. 


Laboratory Testing vs. Arctic Testing 


It is interesting to compare the laboratory measure- 
ments of Rex hardness given in Table 4+ with the plotted 
lata in Figure 3. The hardnesses of the stocks at —20° F. 
have been abstracted from these sources and are given in 
Table 6. The stocks are listed in Table 6 in order of 
increasing hardness according to the laboratory measure- 
ments. It will be noted that the laboratory hardness tests 
gave an entirely false idea of the behavior of the natural 
rubber stocks in the Arctic. From the laboratory hardness 
tests 1t would be assumed that these stocks would retain 
most of their softness in the .\rctic. Actually, they were 
about 40 points harder at —20° F. in the Arctic than 
they were at —20° F. in the laboratory. The difference, 
of course, was due to crystallization of the elastomer 
during the long interval at low temperatures in the Arctic, 

TABLE 6. REX HARDNESS AT —20° F, 
Rex Hardness at —20° F. 


In Arctic 


Stock Elastomer In Lab. 
B Natural rubber (0.75-pt sulfur 40 921% 
\ Natural rubber (2.5 pts sulfur 45 85 
F GR-S (di-n-hexyl adipate) 57! 55 
G GR-S (Para Flux 75 70 
I) Neoprene RT 771 714 
( Neoprene GN 82! 95 
I; 85 9s 


Neoprene W 


The conditioning interval for the hardness tests in the 
laboratory, 16-20 hours, was not of sufficient duration for 
much crystallization to occur. In this connection it will be 
remembered that the cold compression set datum in Table 
4 predicted the crystallization of the natural rubber stock 
containing low sulfur. 

The behaviors of the neoprene stocks in the Arctic 
were foretold to a closer degree by the laboratory hard- 
ness tests; however, even these stocks were about 10 
points harder in the Arctic owing to crystallization. Only 
in the case of the GR-S stocks, which did not crystallize, 
was good agreement obtained between hardness measure- 
ments in the laboratory and in the Arctic. 


Conclusions 


It is concluded that the results of hardness tests of 
elastomer vulcanizates after they have been conditioned 
for short intervals at low temperatures are not always a 
true measure of the hardnesses which the vulcanizates 
will attain in the Arctic. It is further concluded that GR-S 
is a better elastomer for compounding stocks to be used in 
the Arctic than natural rubber, Neoprene RT, Neoprene 
GN, and Neoprene W. 
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Glossary of Terms 
(Continued from page 772) 


Yarn: A generic term for continuous strands of textile fibers or 
filaments in a form suitable for knitting, weaving, or otherwise 
intertwining to form a textile fabric. It may comprise: (a) a 
number of fibers twisted together, (b) a number of filaments laid 
together without twist (a zero-twist yarn), (c) a number of 
filaments laid together with more or less twist, or (d) a single 
a mono-filament ) 


filament with or without twist 
Yield Point: The stress in a material, at which there occurs a 
marked increase in strain without an increase in stress. Rubber 
is said to have a zero vield point except under very rapid elonga 
tion and release. 

Yield Strength: The stress at which a material exhibits a 
specified limiting permanent set. Determined by a measurable 
value of plastic yielding of the material above which the material 
is considered to be damaged and below which the damaging effects 
are considered to be negligible. 

Young’s Modulus of Elasticity: (1) In many non-rubber ma- 
terials Young’s Modulus may he taken in tension or compression ; 
the values are approximately the same. It is the ratio of stress 
to strain, expressed in psi. per unit strain. (2) In rubber, the 
assumption that tension modulus equals compression modulus is 
valid only for extremely small deformations and for certain 
shapes such as specified in ASTM D-797, “Standard Method of 
Test for Young’s Modulus in Flexure of Natural and Synthetic 
Elastomers,” and ASTM D-1053 (Sec. 7), “Measuring Low- 
Temperature Stiffening by the Gehman Torsional Apparatus.” 


Z 
Zero Load: A minor load applied te sheet material in the course 


of getting initial thickness reading and prior to determining 


ce ympressibility. 
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Polyethylene Submarine Cables 


WO applications of polyethylene as insulating material fo 

underwater cables have been made public. The first, a tele- 
graph line extending some 1,758 nautical miles between Recife, 
Brazil, and the Cape Verde Islands, replaces the link that was 
lost in World War II and again makes possible direct communi 
cations between South America and Rome, Italy. The second 
is a coaxial telephonic cable which extends 1,000 miles fron 
Florida into the Caribbean and connects an Air Force system 
of radar stations used to track guided missiles. Both cables are 
insulated with polyethylene manufactured by Bakelite Co 

The new link between Brazil and St. Vincent Island off the 
west coast of Africa is a one-inch cable, insulated with poly 
ethylene instead of gutta percha, whicl 
diameter, lighter weight product that 1s less expensive to manu 
facture and more efficient in operation. The decreased weight 


and low dielectric constant of polvethylene cut the cable cost 


50 
An by, 


nade possible a smaller 


approximately 37%: the latter permitted the use of less 
copper wire. Savings in the quantity of steel wire, jute yarn, 
and jute twist emploved were also realized as a result of the 
use of the plastic. 

\lso, the new cable is more efficient than its predecessor, 
transmitting at least 300 letters a minute, as compared to % 
maimum rate of 270 letters a minute for the gutta-percha type 

Italeable, owner of the telegrapl line, had parts of the new 
link manufactured in four European countries. Laying was com- 
pleted in little over a month with the help of a specially designed 
ship. Almost 98% of the cable lies well over 2'2 miles beneat! 
the surface, at one point attaining a depth of 334 mules 

The telephone cable of the Air Force also attains deptl s of 
more than two miles. Supersonic guided mussiles fired from the 
Florida base radio performance information to the observatior 
posts which relay these data back to a central control post oO 
the mainland. The insulating compound used on this cable was 
developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., an | 
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a high molecular weight polvethylene resi 
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Editorials 


U. S.- Latin American Rubber Research Program in Danger 


\ViekY important program of research and de- 


velopment on natural rubber in Central and 


South America, instituted in 1940, with the 
ited States and 14 Latin American countries partict- 
g, is facing curtailment unless Congress will gran 


ippropriation of $300,000 to continue the research 
art of the program. Rubber industry leaders are urged, 


therefore, to encourage action by the Congress on this 


This natural rubber research and development pro- 


hich has as its primary purpose the development 


geht esista L 19 vieldi © trees as a prerequisite 

or the establishment of commercial plantings in tis hen 
sphere, is very near completion. .\ detailed description 
4 the original program was published in our June, July, 
\ugust, 1942, issues. \ recent estimate of the cost 

he program for the 1953 fiscal vear shows a total fig 


re of nearly $2 million, of which the United States con- 
ibutes about S600,000, and the latin American countries 
“4 1 
e remainder. 
The present difhculty has arisen out of a technicality 
that the Foreign Operations Administration, now re 
sponsible for the project as a part of the Government’s 


that it 


Fechnical Assistance Program, indicated recenth 
ould not continue to supply money for the research part 
of the program, although it would supply about $300,000 

year for development work. The Foreign Operations 
\dministration is restricted by its charter to providing 
technical assistance and cannot support basic research 
projects as such. 

Ata meeting in Washington on February 11, Everett 
(Gs. Holt, assistant director, Chemical and Rubber Divi- 
sion, Business and Defense Services Administration, U.S, 
Department of Commerce, called together representatives 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Agriculture 
Department, FO.\, and industry to exchange views on 
how to continue the research program for the coming 


The industry representatives strongly supported the 


position of the Agriculture Department, which has been 
charge of the work for the-FO A. that the research and 
levelopment aspects of the program must be kept to 
sether. It was tentatively decided that the Agriculture 
Department should make the request for the necessary 
appropriation. 
There are mai reasons why it is necessary that this 
relatively small appropriation be approved. In this work, 
as in future research and development work on svnthetic 
rubber, basic research is essential to support development 
work. The problems of the program are reported to be 
near solution, and the research workers, who have labored 


on them for almost 14 vears. are an invaluable part of the 
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program and should not be transferred to other work 
The results of the program will benefit the whole 
rubber industry in this country as well as the several 
Latin .\merican countries involved. The Far Eastern nat- 
ural rubber industry, which could not survive an attack 
of leat blight, will also benefit substantially by a con- 
tinuation of this research and development work. 

In addition, the successful completion of this program 
on natural rubber would provide the basis for the “living 


| just about two 


stockpile” in this hemisphere, as Proposes 
vears ago by P. W. Litchtield, chairman of the board, 
Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co. His company is one of 
those that has been participating with the Department 
of Agriculture and the 14 Latin American countries since 


the beginning of the program. 


Two vears ago Litchfield pointed out that the annual 
cost of maintaining a five-vear stockpile of natural rub- 
ber in this country at an average cost of the rubber of 
t5¢ a pound was approximately S28 million, Of course, 
vith present-day prices the cost would be about half that 
ainount. He added that experience gained at the Good- 
year plantation in Costa Rica indicated that 300,000 acres 
of new planting and development up to the point of tap- 
ping the trees would cost about $100 million, spread over 
a SIX- or seven-year period. The acreage would yield 
150,000 long tons of natural rubber annually on a. self- 
liquidating basis, with the probability of a substantial re- 
turn on the investment. 


It would seem desirable to reexamine the Litchtield 


proposal in connection with the continuation of the re- 
search and development program on natural rubber in 
Central and South America. There are also many reasons 
to believe that a “living stockpile” would be preferable 
to the existing stockpile. Not only would the former have 
many advantages from a national security viewpoint, but 
the natural rubber trees would be more Gisease resistant 
than those in the Far East, as a result of the Latin Amer 
ican program. 

The first and most important action required at this 
time, however, is to make sure that the Congress receives 
and approves the Agriculture Department request for an 
appropriation of $300,000 to continue the research part 
of the Latin American program for the coming fiscal year. 
It is here that the industry can help by contacting its rep- 
resentatives in the Congress and making sure that the 


importance of this relatively small appropriation request 


1 
] 
| 


is realized. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 


Injection Molding 


of Elastomeric Vinyls—Il 


Frank A. Martin° 


] 


Hk: following installment concludes the informative 
article on the injection molding of elastomeric vinyls 
which was begun in our February, 1954, issue. 


Preplasticizing Screw-Type Machines 

Krom our work at the Hoover Co. we are convinced 
that, while restricted gating may be worked out for in- 
dividual molds to give satisfactory pieces, plasticizing 
action should come in the injection machine rather than 
in the mold. We, therefore, investigated the preplasticiz 
ing screw type of machine, since industry-wide experience 
in the extrusion of elastomeric vinvls has shown that a 
screw-type extruder does an excellent job of plasticiz 
ing PYC, 

In that type of machine the plasticizing action comes 
from two sources: externally applied heat and frictional 
heat generated in the material by the mechanical working 
of the material. In fact, it 1s necessary in most cases, 
when vinyl elastomers are being extruded, to provide 
means of removing the excess frictional heat. The gloss 
and the surface finish of extruded goods are ample proof 
of the fact that the screw machine does a very good plas- 
ticizing job. The extruder has the further advantage in 
that the screw moves all of the material forward and out 
of the hot barrel, so that there is little opportunity for 
a material to lodge and decompose. Therefore a combi- 
nation of a screw-type plasticizing machine with an in- 
jection molding unit should be the ideal machine for in- 
jection molding 7 


if vinyls. 

Such a machine employing the Hendry screw preplas 
ticizing principle has been on the market for several 
years. One of these machines has been running for more 
than two years, molding vinyl distributor-cap nipples 
On this job the evcle was shorter than on a conventional 
machine, and the gloss and the surface were better. Fig- 
ure + shows a view of the plasticizing section of this 
type of machine. 

Preplasticizing by means of an extruder offers a great 
many advantages. First of all, the screw does a much 
better plasticizing job than can be obtained by pushing 
material through a heated cvlinder containing a spreader. 
There is ample experimental evidence to contirm this 
fact. The thoroughly plasticized material produces molded 

Presented before the Buff ilo Section, Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., 


Buff 2 ¥.: ‘et. 16. FS53 
2 The Hoover Co., North Canton, O. 
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Fig. 4. Cross-Secticnal View of Plasticizing Section of Screw-Type 
Preplasticizing Injection Molding Machine 


parts with better surface finish and gloss and with free 
dom from cold spots and splash marks. 

The screw preplasticizing machine can be operated at 
much lower temperatures than conventional machines 
Typical vinyl compounds can be molded at 250° wall 
temperatures in the extrusion chamber and injection 
chamber. [Frictional heat does bring the material tem 
perature up to approximately 320° F., at which point it 
is in an ideal state to mold. Since the metal walls wit] 
which the material comes in contact are well below the 
temperature at which decomposition is appreciable, the 
danger of burning material is practically eliminated. Also, 
the self-cleaning design of the screw and better stream 
lining of the injection chamber through the elimination 
of the spreader preclude the possibility of material re 
maining in contact with the hot metal walls long enough 
to start burning. 

One of the big advantages of the screw-type, preplas 
ticizing machine lies in its increased plasticizing capacity 
It has usually been found that the molding time is es 
tablished by the time required to plasticize sufficient 
material for the mold charge rather than by cooling time 
in the mold. 

By way of example, in running a nine-ounce shot on 
a conventional 12-ounce injection machine, the overall 


1 
} 





molding cycle averaged 135 seconds. The parts were 
sufficiently cold to be removed from the mold in 30 see- 
onds: vel the cvele could not be reduced because after 


a few shots the material was too cold to mold. Nor could 
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the temperature be increased to compensate for shorter 
cycles without starting to get thermal decomposition. 
Under these particular conditions the plasticizing rate 
of this 12-ounce machine was calculated to be only 18 
pounds of vinyl material per hour, In contrast, the plas- 
ticizing rate of one of the 16-ounce, screw-type. pre- 
plasticizing machines with a 2!2-inch screw on the same 
material was found to be 60 pounds per hour, an increase 
of 233°¢ for an increase of only 33¢¢ in rated machine 
capacity. Without a doubt further increases in plasticiz- 
ing capacity can be obtained under optimum conditions, 
since similar material is often extruded from a 2'2-inch 
extruder at a rate of more than 100 pounds per hour. 
Therefore the overall molding cycles can be greatly 
shortened because of the increased plasticizing or melt- 
ing capacity of the machine. 

The screw preplasticizing unit has a still further ad- 
vantage over conventional machines for molding. soft 
vinyls. The screw is so designed as to give maximum 
compounding action; so it 1s unnecessary to use com- 
pounded material for molding. By definition, compounded 
material here refers to granules of compound produced 
by fluxing the resin, plasticizer, stabilizer, color, ete., 
either in a heated Banbury-type mixer or on a two-roll 
mill; sheeting; and then dicing or granulating. In con- 
trast to this compounded or granular material, the screw- 
type machine will mold material prepared by mixing all 
the ingredients in a ribbon-type mixer until a dry, free- 
flowing powder results. The ability of the screw-tvpe 
machine to mold dry blends results in a number of ad- 
vantages. First of these is a large reduction in material 
costs. In addition, the preblend, having a much lesser 
heat history, should be able to withstand more additional 
processing or end-use heat than granular material. 

The technique of making dry blends and molding them 
on conventional injection machines will be discussed a 
little later. One additional big advantage of the screw 
preplasticizing machine seems to be that the size and the 
location of the gate are much less critical, since we do 
not rely on the gate to furnish part of the plasticizing 
iction. 

There are also some disadvantages in connection with 
using the screw preplasticizing type of machine. This 
machine is more expensive, but not unreasonably so 
when consideration is taken of the fact that it 1s in 
reality two machines, an injection machine and an ex- 
truder. There are temperature-control problems arising 
from the frictional] heat generated in the screw but these 
can be solved by application of extrusion techniques on 
similar materials. As with any type of preplasticizing 
machine where the injection plunger pushes on hot, soft 
material, there is some leakage of material back along 
the plunger. This leakage can be brought under control 
if plunger and cylinder liner are constructed from ma- 
terials which can be run at relatively close clearance with- 
out scoring, 

The theory of screw preplasticizing is also attracting 
attention abroad. R. H. Windsor, Ltd.. in England, has 
announced a new molding machine utilizing its twin- 
screw extrusion system as a preplasticizer for injection 
molding. This machine, instead of extruding the plas- 
ticized material into an injection chamber from which it 
is transferred to the mold by a plunger, utilizes a for- 
ward movement of the screws themselves to push the 
1 ] 


material into the mold 


Molding of Dry Blends—Conventional Machines 
I have already mentioned brietly the idea of molding 
dry blends. Dry blends are commonly made in jacketed 
ribbon blenders which have an internal spray pipe for 
injecting the plasticizer. Mounted above the blender is 
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Fig. 5. Comparison of Dry Blend (Powder Mixing 
and Granule Mixing Processes 


a rotary brush sifter through which all the dry ingre- 
dients pass. The dry materials are loaded to the sifter 
by means of a conveyor from the weighing station, 

In making a dry blend the general procedure 1s to 
load the resin, pass steam into the blender jacket, and 
heat the resin to 175° F., then add the preheated plas- 
ticizer through the spray pipe, and continue heating until 
the batch dries out. Stabilizers may be added with the 
resin or plasticizer. Colors should go in with the resin 
if they are to be blended. The batch will be dry when 
the temperature reaches 200-220° F., at which point the 
steam is shut off, and cold water started through the 
jacket. Fillers are added at this point, and mixing con- 
tinued until the temperature is lowered to approximately 
140° F. The batch is dumped into the hopper, from 
which it is weighed into drums. Color may also be added 
by tumble mixing in the drums. This procedure is a 
typical dry blending one. Times and temperatures will 
vary for different types of compounds. The complete 
mixing cycle may run from 60 to 120 minutes. 

\ typical dry blend recipe is shown in Table 1. 





Taste 1. Typicar Dry BrLenp RECIPE 
Components Blended by Moldet Pounds Cost 
a Resi @ 38¢é/I\b. 100 238.06 
Plasticize D 35¢/Ib. 50 17.5( 
Piller 1 3¢/lt 35 1.05 
dD 30e¢/\b 5 1.54 
A > 25¢6/It 0.5 13 
190.5 $58.18 
= x 
¢/Ib. 
Qn 
Processing 4 
Color 1-2¢ 
Torat Ks Gale, 


\ comparison of processing dry blends vs. granular 
compounds is shown in Figure 5. The dry blend is made 
in one step (two if color is added later by tumbling), 
utilizes low-cost equipment, and has a low heat history. 
The granular compound takes four steps to produce on 
high-cost equipment and has a high heat history. The 
raw material cost for both processes is the same. A typ- 
ical example of dry blend shown in Table 1 costs 30.5¢ 
for materials, plus 2¢ maximum for processing, plus 1¢ 
to 2¢ for color. The same grade of compound purchased 
from a material supplier in granular form would be 40 
to 45¢ per pound. 

Obviously, the capital equipment investment for mak- 
ing dry blends is much less than for Banbury or mill 
mixing followed by granulation. Blending equipment may 
he installed for approximately $5,000 to $10,000, Ban- 
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bury and mill mixing equipment on a comparable scale 
would run $75,000- 100,000. Processing cost for a dry 
blend is estimated at 2¢ per pound maximum; while 
processing cost for granular compounds is 4¢ to 8¢ 
per pound. However a molder can make his own dry 
blend for &¢ 10¢ per pound less than he can buy it 
in granular form from a material supplier. 

The molded dry blend will have the same physical 
properties as molded granular compound of the same 
composition, The dry blend has another distinct advan- 
tage over the Banbury mixed stocks. The heat history 
is very much less—the maximum processing tempera- 
ture for dry blends is 225° F., compared to 320-350° F. 
for the granular processes. Since the ultimate decom- 
position of PVC is a result of the cumulative time- 
temperature heat history, the dry blend has much more 
heat life left in it and will theretore stand higher mold- 
ing temperatures. 


With that brief summary of the blends as 


vinyl dry 


materials, we can discuss what is being done in the way 
of molding dry blends on conventional machines. For 
this development, which is very recent, we must give 


credit to Monsanto Chemical Co. for pushing molders 
into trying it. Their dry blend molding is essentially 
similar to the molding of styrene, acetate, or polyethylene 
with the following exceptions: 

1. Folding temperatures are generally below 400° F. 

Application of heat alone is not sufficient to melt 
or fuse the dry blends. They should be worked or com- 
pounded in the cylinder. 

3. Since the materials are flexible, they may be re- 
moved from the mold at elevated temperatures without 
permanent distortion. This factor permits shorter mold- 
ing cycles. 

Dry blends are now being molded in most makes of 1n- 
jection machines of four- to 16-ounce capacity. Multiple 
heating zone controls are desirable on the evlinder, and 
conventional steel cylinders are usually employed, but 
for continuous molding of PVC, corrosion resistant cyl- 
inders are preferred. .\s mentioned previously, heat alone 
does not sufficiently plasticize PVC materials and should 
be augmented by a mechanical action. This action can 
be obtained to some extent in the torpedo, and a torpedo 
design with a drilled sleeve will aid in the —— 
action. Designs which do not tend to restrict the flow 
are less efficient in compounding vinyls, but also they 
are more subject to causing material to hang up and 
burn; so generally a compromise design must be used. 

To aid further in the compounding action a dispersion 
disk or breaker plate should be used in the nozzle. This 
disk should be 14-inch thick with 0.050-inch diameter 
holes uniformly spaced over the surface. The design of 
the disk and style of holes are best determined by trial. 
Nozzle temperature plays an important part in molding 
of dry blends and should be capable of close control 
either by a rheostat or potentiometer type of instrument. 

Some difficulties may be encountered in the feeding 
of dry blends from hoppers. It may be necessary to 
modify the hopper, or use a coarse screen in the throat 
in conjunction with a vibrator. 

Molding temperatures vary with the compound being 


used. Temperature requirements will range -from 350 to 
400° F., with highly plasticized formulations molding at 


lower temperatures than the harder compounds, Our lim- 
ited experience with molding dry blends in conventional 
machines has indicated that the dry blends require and 
will stand without decomposition higher evlinder tem- 
peratures than granular compounds of the same hardness. 
We have molded dry blends at a temperature of 425° F. 
for two to three hours without decomposition. This pro- 
cedure certainly supports the claims of greater heat sta- 
hility because of the lesser heat history. 
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20 to 40° F. is 


Usually a temperature differential 
sections of 


maintained between the front and the rear 
the cylinder. When the dispersion disk is used, the me- 
chanically generated heat makes it difficult to establish 
a temperature equilibrium in the front section. The 
nozzle temperature should be rather high; up to 400° F. 
Is satisfactory, 


range of 125 to 


Mold temperatures should be in the 
150° F. and are generally not critical. Warm molds tend 
to give better gloss; wluile low mold temperatures may 
cause flow lines and lamination. 


Other Molding Problems 


The combination of poor thermal stability and low 
thermal conductivity it expedient to derate the 
injection machines. By the designing of the molds t 
take volumes substantially under the rated machine ca- 
pacity the material takes longer to go through the heat- 
ing cylinder; so fairly good plasticizing action 1s ob- 
tained, Derating also permits the use of lower tempera- 
tures, thereby lessening the danger of degradation. 

Another common problem encountered is back-rinding, 
shrinkage at the gate causes the part 


make 


in which excessive 


to pull back into itself. This condition may generally be 
eliminated by control of the plunger time. Short dwell 


time is usually better since material is not packed in the 
gate area to cause exXcessive strains. 
The estimation of shrinkage for use 
mold size also imposes a problem, Shrinkage varies with 
the amount of plasticizer and filler in the compound and 
molding conditions. It will run from 14 to 3%. 
falling between 1.5 and 2.57. Fortunately, the 
elastomeric PVC moldings 
finished dimensions. 
they have the 


in establishing 


with 
generally 
majority of applications for 
does not require exacting control of 
since these materials are used 
property of elasticity. 

Still another problem is the ditference in plasticizing 
rate from one shipment of material to another. Changes 
in temperatures and cycles are frequently required fron 
shipment to shipment of the same compound. Since tem- 
peratures are rather fixed as to the upper limit which 
may be used without degradation of the material, the 
changes are generally made in the time Over a 
period of vears on a given job we have 
sary to vary cycles by as much as 105% 


because 


Cy cle. 
found it neces- 


Summary and Conclusions 
believe that the molding of 
elastomeric vinyls offers a fertile field to the custom 
molder. The surtace of this tield has only been scratched. 
These materials can compete with rubber in many appli- 
cations and bring to those applications the. plus factors 
of better appearance, better aging, and lower costs. 

Numerous troublesome factors are involved in molding 
PVC: most of these factors stem from the poor thermal 
stability and low heat conductivity which make uniform 
plasticizing action difficult to obtain. However the use 
of restricted flow techniques in the nozzle and gates to 
generate flash heat aids materially in the plasticizing 
problem. The screw preplasticizing type of machine prom 
ace to give the desired plasticizing action with freedon 
from thermal decomposition and at a greatly increased 
rate, Dry-blend compounds mixed in the molder’s plant 
offer a big savings in material cost, and increased safety 
as regards burning. These drv blends are readily handled 
vy the screw-tvpe plasticizing machine and can also be 
molded in slightly moditied conventional machines 

[ predict that the next several vears will see greatly 
increased activity in the molding of elastomeric PV( 
With this increased activity will come techniques i 
compounding and in molding. 


By way of conclusion, | 


new 
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Meetings and Reports 


SPE “International” Conference Sets New Attendance Record 


\ 


rs report 


Here ules 


“Techniques and Applications of 
Modified Polystyrene Sheet (475),” 
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New SPE National Officers 


President, Don F. Hoffman; President, 


(Left to Right) Secretary, Frank W. Reinhart; Vice 
John W. LaBelle; 


and Treasurer, John W. 


Mallory 
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tenfold by 1963 
“Bresent and Future Applications of 

Heat Resistant Modified Styrenes,” 

C. J. Snyder, Jr.. Koppers Co., Inc. The 


heat resistant stvrenes are 


pect to be increased 
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autor natic molding 

“Accessory Equipment Required to 
Injection Mold Quality Pieces, W.E 
Rahm, Boonton Molding Co, 
sential for quality control in mol ling in 
‘ude drying of material; mold circulatior 

temperature control; suitable 

tation of the e machine; 
parts for 


Factors es 


mnstru 
prope 1 
Feruns , 


moldin 
reduction of rap 
screening of tones material, De 
although optional, include 
hopper degating 
by mechanical or other means; annealing 
leaning of molded parts; X-ray in 
spection of moldings; and push-on 
fittings for mold cooling fluid circulation 
Svstems 
“Extrusion of Film and Sheeting,” 
Ee 20 Foster Grant Co. Factors 
influencing rigid extrusion include 
stock preparation ; design and heat 
method; die design; and take-off met} 
The methods and problems involved 
extrusion of ir Sa vlene and plas 
vinyl were described _in detail, to 
gether with a comparison of the flat 
blow extrusion methods for vinyl film. 
\n education forum was held whicl 
the following talks were given: “Indus- 
trial Interests in Education of Plas- 
tics Engineers,” R. C. Bartlett, Natvar 
Corp.: “Present Status of Education in 
the Field of High Polymers,” C. C. 
Winding, Cornell University; ‘Future 
Soak of the Plastics Industry Both 
in Size and Technical Quality,” H. A. 
Gadd, Canadian General Electric O,, Ltd ; 
and “A College View of a Plastics En- 
gineering Education,” J. H. Lampe, 
North Carolina State College Mr. Bart 
lett presented results of a survey whicl 
showed the plastics industry to favor the 
SPE program of education for plastics 
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ngineers. Dr. Winding reported on a sur- 
vey which showed that institutions oppose 
the introduction of required specialized 
courses on the Pe oi ite level. Mr. 
Gadd reviewed the growth of the plastics 
industry and emphasized the need of ade- 
quate training of engineers in universities. 
Dr. Lampe noted that while the need of 
college trained people in plastics engineer- 
ing is evident, educators think that em- 
phasis should be placed on fundamentals 
and basic engineering at the undergraduate 
level, with specialized courses for graduate 
work, 

“Liquid Polymers Combined with 
Epoxy Resins,” J. S. Jorezak, Thiokol 
Chemical Corp., and J. A. Belisle, now 
with Grumman Aircraft Corp. Liquid poly- 
sulfide polymers as modifiers for epoxies 
provide permanent flexibility, low strain, 
and low viscosity in embedment and cast- 
ing applications; high impact and low 
shrinkage in glass fiber laminates ; and low 
strain, flexibility, and improved wetting 
properties in adhesives. 

“Arcing Tests on Plastics,” T. J. 
Martin and R. Hauter, both of Boeing 
Airplane Co. A new technique has been 
developed for testing insulating materials 
in the presence of sustained electrical arc- 
ing simulating a circuit failure. Results of 
tests on a wide range of materials were 
given, and it was indicated that phenolics 
must not be used in places where such are- 
ing is possible. 

FripaAy, JANUARY 29 
eee are and 
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“Vinyl Paste 
Tomorrow,” W. D. Todd, B. F. 
Chemical Co. Vinyl plastisols and or- 
ganosols ranging in consistency from putty- 
like pastes to thin fluids can be molded, 
spread, dip coated, printed, and sprayed 
and then converted into tough solids by 
simple heat treatment. The compounding, 
processing, and applications of these ma- 
terials were described. 

“Crazing of Polystyrene,” FE. E. 
Ziegler, Dow. A new, simple iest has been 
developed which permits determination of 
the effects of variables on p lysty rene craz- 
ing. The influence of time, temperature, re- 
agents, and type of exposure on crazing 
was discussed. 

“Theory on the Changes in Physical 
Characteristics of Plastics Caused by 
Radiation,” J. W. Ryan, General Elec- 
tric Co. Radiation studies of plastics by 
means of alpha, beta, and gamma rays pro- 
vide valuable information on stability, par- 
ticularly as regards high-temperature serv- 
ice. Test data indicate the existence of a 
“functionality series” wherein a_ higher 
functional group tends to transmit energy 
received from the interaction with a photon 
to a lesser transmitting group where it de- 
composes selectively. 

“Effect of Multiaxial Stretching on 
Crazing and Strength Properties of 
Newly Developed Transparent Plas- 
tics,” Irvin Wolock, NBS. Various plastic 
glazing materials were tested to determine 
the effect of multiaxial stretching. Results 
show that abrasion resistance is lowered; 
tensile strength improves slightly; elonga- 
tion is greatly improved; and modulus of 
elasticity is essentially unchanged by this 
stretching. Tests also show that the thresh- 
old stress for stress-solvent crazing is 
raised by stretching. Annealing also im- 
proves resistance to stress-solvent crazing. 

“The Application of Adiabatic Tech- 
niques to Polyethylene Extrusion,” 
J. M. McKelvey and E. C. Bernhardt, both 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Studies of adiabatic extrusion (where heat 
generated by mechanical working is not re- 
moved, and no transferred heat is added to 
the plastic) indicate an interrelation of the 
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factors of extrusion rate, temperature, 
pressure, screw speed, power consumption, 
and screw design. Proper screw-design se- 
lection can be used to obtain optimum per- 
formance in polyethylene extrusion. 

“The Mechanical Properties of Poly- 
ethylene,” R. H. Carey, Bakelite. Several 
test methods for the mechanical properties 
of polyethylene are discussed, and it is 
shown that selection of the test method 
depends primarily on the application in- 
volved. Accumulated data are still insuffi- 
cient to predict long-time stress behavior 
at elevated temperatures, and use of these 
data involves hazards. 

The SPE professional activities com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
3racken, reported on its work during the 
past year and on plans for 1954. L. M. 
Debing, du Pont, stated that a series of nine 
articles on quality control is planned for 
publication in the SPE Journal, and that 
the first article will appear in about three 
months. B. Kellam, Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, revealed that stud- 
ies of dermatitis in the plastics industry 
indicate the hazards to be minor and en- 
countered only in production and fabrica- 
tion. A report from Mr. Hoffman stated 
that work is under wav to set up a stand- 
ard test to determine the effect of moisture 
content in phenolics on electrical properties 
Work is in progress on a compilation of 
visual defects in plastic products, accord- 
ing toa report from W. M. Schrag, Gering 
Products, Inc. Mr. Bracken summed up 
the work of the committee and asked mem- 
bers to submit problems for future study. 

“Cutting Costs with Quality Con- 
trol,” Dorian Shainin, Rath & Strong, Inc 
Modern quality control can lower manu- 
facturing costs by improving precision and 
accuracy. Techniques are available to reduce 
the costs of attribute rejects, variable re- 
jects, and too much or too little ins pection 
of parts. These techniques include the use 
of control charts, analysis of variation, and 
statistical sampling plans. 


Local Sections Reports 


Prehardened Mold Steel Discussed 


A talk on “Prehardened Mold Steels for 
the Plastics Industry” by B. L. Johnson, 
hie chief research metallurgist of Latrobe 
Steel Co., featured the February 17 dinner- 
meeting of the New York Section, SPE. 
Some &85 members and guests attended the 
meeting, which was held at the Gotham 
Hotel, New York, N. Y., and also included 
a showing of the IBM sound-color film on 
electronic calculators, “Piercing the Un- 
known.” The film was introduced by J. F 
Collins, of IBM, who also answered ques- 
tions from the floor. 

Mr. Johnson began his talk with a brief 
review of the different mold steels avail- 
able to the plastics industry. These steels 
are of three types: (1) low carbon, low 
alloy hobbing steels; (2) allov carburizing, 
oil hardening, and air harc lening steels for 
molds which are heat treated after machin 
ing: and (3) oil hardening and _ precipita- 
tion hardening steels which are hardened 
prior to machining of mold cavities. This 
third class, the prehardened steels, are rep- 
resented by ATSI 4130 and 6145 for the 
oil hardening type and by nickel-aluminum 
steel for the precipitation hardening type 

Using slides to illustrate his talk, the 
speaker discussed the properties and the 
applications of the three classes of mold 
steels. It was pointed out that the precipi- 
tation hardening © nickel- x lh sa steel 
shows maximum hardness throughout, with 
no skin-core effect; can be polished readily 
to a very high luster because of its micro- 


structure; gives weldings which can be 
machined and polished like the rest of the 
mold; and lends itself to ep a 

Prehardened steels have found their most 
extensive application in the plastics indus- 
try in injection molds, Mr. Johnson said. 
Their application in compression and trans- 
fer molds has been limited so far, but 
should increase aS more experience 1s 
gained in operation. It is apparent that the 
potential usefulness of prehardened mold 
steels has only begun to be realized, the 
speaker concluded. 

Table favors were distributed rarene I 
the courtesy of Ferro Corp. and Leaf Pla 
tics, Inc., and the meeting closed with 
drawing for door prizes contributed by 
R. C. Molding, Inc., and Star Plastics Co 


Chicago Elections 

The Chicago Section, SPE, announced 
the election of M. A. Self, Logo, Ine., 
president, R. K. Gossett, Gossett & Hill, 
as vice president, and R. Hanna, Her 
cules Powder Co., as secretary-treasurer. 

These results were made public at the 
January 20 joint dinner-meeting of the 
group with the Midwest Chapter, SPI, 
which was attended by some 130 persons 
Speaker for the evening was Austin Kip 
linger, author and ae and television 
commentator, who gave his views on 


“What Is Ahead.” 


Plastics in Metal Fabrication 


7 IME of the more -eping claims made 
for plastics in the fiel f metal fabri 
cation should be “debunked.” according t 

Bogart, Marblette Corp., speaking 
i nnual meeting of the Steel Plate 
‘abricators Association late in January in 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Bogart explained that 
plastic dies in some applications cost more 
than metal dies, but, when properly used, 
phenolic and other plastic tools can accom 
plish production improvements and econ 
omes, 

The correct use of plastic tools must be 
considered in relation to the three major 
types of production runs: limited runs for 
making prototypes; short runs of up to 
20,000 parts; and extended runs over 20,000 
parts. Plastics are ideal for the first type, 
the speaker said, offering savings of up t 
90% in time and better than 50% in costs 
With limited runs more durability is re- 
quired, but phenolics have been used effec 
tively. In extended runs service costs he 
come important factors, and currently avail 
able plastics can be used only in limited 
applications. 

Some 70% of present tooling is of steel 
because of the limitations of current plas- 
tics in shearing and piecing operations, Mr 
Bogart noted. Plastics have a much more 
prominent place in secondary operations, 
however, and are widely used for locating 
and nest blocks Developn lent work on new 
and better forms of plastics is constantly 
going on, 
pected to find eventually a greater use 11 
metal fabrication 

Other speakers at the meeting included 
Charles Kramer, Karpart Corp., who den 
onstrated the use of rigid vinyl; Thomas 
Grimes, United States Rubber Co., whe 
discussed Rovalite copolymer sheeting ; and 
Jean Malone, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
who described a new composition of tex 
tured vinyl laminated to thin steel sheets 
for use in machine housings. There was 
also a demonstration by American Agile 
Corp. on the use of stressed polyethylene 
liners for steel vessels. 


and plastic materials can be ex 
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SPI Reinforced Plastics Conference Highly Successful 
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\\ EDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 
B. Alfers, Bureau of Ships, 
presided over the morning session whicl 
Was a Ss! vernment agency forun at whiel 
e tollowing 10 papers were resented ; 
“Development of Navy Plastics Am- 
munition Containers,” J. W. Case, Navy 
Bureau of Ordnance; “Long- Range Ma- 
sovial Conservation for Defense,” 
F. I. Huddle, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense: “Chlorosilane 


Finishes for Giese Fabrics,” H. A 
Perry, Jr., P. W. Erickson, I. Silver and 
H E Mathews, Jr., all of the Naval 
Or nce Laboratory “Variations i in the 
Preparation of Test Panels,” Perry and 
sliver, D Pe ‘ugh, and F R Barnet, all 
of the Naval Ordnai “Low- 
Temperature Proceuine of Alkyd Di- 
isocyanate Foams,” H. R. Moore, Naval 
Air Development Center mace De- 
velopments at the Material Laboratory, 
New York Naval Shipyard: I—The 
Pullout Strength of Fasteners in  Poly- 
ninates ; i —{ ompressi- 
Reinforcing Mater is 
N. Fried, A. Stenstrom, and R. R. Win- 
ans, all of N. Y. Naval Shipyard; 
“Bureau of Ships’ Progress Report on 
Structural Plastics,” = \lfers 1 
\\ R. Graner, Navy Bi uot Shine; 
“The Role of Foamed Plastics in Air- 
craft,” J. M. Stevens, Navy Bureau of 
\eronautics; “The Application of Sand- 
wich- Tene Construction to Reinforced 
Plastic Marine Craft,” K. T. Marshall, 
Fort Eustis; and “Materials and Proc- 
ess Requirements from Aircraft Plas- 
tics,” D. Rosato, Wright Air Develop 


nent Cente 
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The luncheon session, at A 
Smith, Rohm & Haas Co., led, fea- 
ured the see sey ition oft reports fron the 


andards committees, as follows: 
electrical “flat sheet—H. R. Sheppard, West- 


Various 


nghouse Electric Corp.; flat sheet struc- 
ral—B. B. Curl, Flexfirm Products, Inc. : 
rrugated panel—]. S. Berkson, Alsvnite 
Co. of America; housings and appliances 





) General American 
l'ransportation Corp.: boats—I. M Scott, 
Mig. ( 





W inne o.; chemical resistant ap- 

plications, R. J. Brinkema, R. J. Brinkema 

Co.;  containers—A W Levenhagen, 

Molded Fiberglass Trav Co.; pipe—G. A 

Stein, A. O. Smith Corp.: rod. stoct 
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Seventeen-Foot Stinger Tail Section of Rein- 
forced Plastics Made by Zenith Plastic for the 
U. S. Navy's Neptune Patrol Bomber 


premix—L Wittman, Cordo Molding 
Products, Inc.; preform—A. J. Wiltshire 
\pex Electrical Mfg. Co.; and nomen- 
lature—Mr. Curl 

The evening meeting consisted of five 
concurrent industry forums. Forum topics 


and their presiding officers, who also 
spoke brietly on the subjects, were as fol- 
lows “Premix,” Mr Wittuan: “Part- 
ing Agents,” J. S. Lunn, Lunn Laminates, 


Inc.: “Avaliable Finishing Systems for 
Reinforced Plastics,” B. \\ Nelson, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co.: “Tooling,” 

J. ¢ Rab. Shaw Industries, Inc.; and 
“New Developments in the Field of 


os J. S. Finger, Corrulux Division 
ot Lil Owens-Ford Glass Co. The ses- 
sion on nines included a talk on “Cast 


Aluminum Tooling for Large Rein- 
forced Plastic Parts,” by J. Cuming 
M. A. Cuming Co 


The forum on resin developments fea- 
tured a 19-man panel, as follows: E / 
Moffett, P it tsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 
J. Greenfield U. S. Industrial a ils 

2 WE Wirsch, Rohm & Haas; J 


Maker, Glidden Co.; R. C. Dauphine, 
Hox Iker Electrocl emi al Co : H M Dav 
American Cyanamid Co.; M. Kin and K. R 
Hoffman, both of Dow-Corning | Orp.; 
P. ; Steenstrup, General Electric Co.; 
S. E. Susman, Narmco, Inc.; D. G. Pat- 
terson, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc.; R. G. 
Nelb, Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
United States Rubber Co.; R. B. Seymour, 
Mineral Products Co.: H \ Hop- 
pens, Barrett Division of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp.: J mo arey, Shell Chemical 
Corp.; J. R. Charlton and M. Wismer 
both of Ciba Co., Inc.; S. A. Moore, In- 
terchemical Corp.; and R. J. Savage 
Celanese Corp. of America 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


The morning session was a panel on 
processing, presided over by W. B. Wilkins, 
consultant. Eleven papers were presented, 
as follows: “Contact Molding,” C. A. 
McGill, Lone Star Boat Mig. Co.; “Bag 
Molding,” Lunn and Scott; “Vacuum- 
Type Injection Molding,” G. Lubin, 
Industries Corp.: ‘“‘Pressure- 
Type Injection Molding,” I. Y. Wol- 
ford, Koppers Co., Inc.; “Preform and 
Mat Molding,” S. Fingerhut, Zenit! 
Plastics, and S. S. Oleesky, Micronics, 
Inc.; ‘‘Premix Compound Compression 
Molding,” R. B. White, Glastic Corp. ; 
“Premix Compounding Transfer Mold- 
ing,” V. G. Reiling, Modern Industrial 
Plastics, Ine. ; “Prepreg Molding,” Mr 
“Continuous Laminating,” 

“Continuous Extrusion,” 


Bassons 


Mr . “Meyer; 


W. B. Goldsworthy, Industrial Plastics 
Corp.; and “Potting,” G. Firth, Mce- 
Culloch Motors Corp. 

R. S. Morrison, Molded Fiberglass Co., 
presided over the luncheon session, which 
featured a - on “The Corvette Plas- 
tic Body,” by E. J. Remo, Chevrolet Di- 
vision of General Motors Corp. 

Highlighting the banquet was a_ talk, 
“Grist for the Grin Mill,” by O. M. 
Brees. H. B. Freeman, American Cyana- 
mid, acted as toastmaster at the banquet 

Fripay, Fesruary 5 

R. Malamphy, Naugatuck Chemical, 
presided over the morning session at 
which the following five papers were 
given: ‘To Conceal or Reveal—Special 
Fiber Treatments Can Produce Salable 
Effects,” Mr. Bushman; “Reinforced 
Plastic Tooling,” F. Lyijynen, Briggs 
Mis. Co.; “Chemical Resistant Ap- 
plications,” S. \\. Shepard, Chemical Con- 
struction Corp.; “Quality Control in 
Aircraft Plastics,” H. S. Kraus, North 
American Aviation, Inc.; and “New 
Evaluation Techniques for the Effect 
of Glass Sizings on Glass Reinforced 
Plastics,” G. W. Bainton, Jr., C._ J. 
Guare, and K. N. Mathes, all of G. E. 

Speaker at the luncheon meeting was 
Hiram MeCann, J/odern Plastics, on “The 
Pattern of Our Progress.” Mr. Berkson 
presided over this session. 

In addition to the open forum previ- 
ously mentioned, the afternoon session 
saw the following six papers presented: 
“Grinding Glass Fiber- Reinforced 
Plastics,” R. JT. Argy, Carborundum 
Co.; “Parallel Glass Fiber Laminates 
and New Resin-Glass Bonding Tech- 
niques,” J. D. Robinson, Englander Co., 
and Mr. Case “Silicone Release Agents 
for Organic Resins,” C. C. Currie and 
W. C. Mav, both of Dow-Corning: “Con- 
trolling Flow Properties with Fillers,” 
J. R. Wilcox, Edgar Bros. Co.; “A New 
Coupling Agent for Glass Fiber Rov- 
ing Polyester Products,” J. H. Plum- 
mer and C. F. Neumeyer, both of Glass 
Fibers, Inc.; and “The Use of Tool 
Plastics for Cutting Costs in the Re- 
inforced Plastics Industry,” N. M. 
Hasting, Rezolin, Inc. 





_ Reduction 


Cris methacrylic acid, as manu- 
hector by Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has again been reduced in 
price. This reduction, amounting to 20¢ a 
pound, brings the carload price of the ma- 
terial down to 54.5¢ a pound for carload 
drum quantities (f.o.b. Bristol, Pa.), with 
higher prices for smaller amounts. Appli- 
cations for the material include adhesives; 
textile sizes; and polymer latices for paints, 
textiles, paper, and leather 





No Hyatt Award This Year 


A, THE request of the patron, Hercules 
Powder Co., no Hyatt Award will be 
made this year, according to an announce- 
ment from William T. Cruse, secretary 
of the award committee and executive 
secretary of The Society of the Plastics 
(Continued on page 794) 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Akron Group and Local SPE Section Symposium 
on Resin-Rubber Blends—Ill** 


Blends of Polyvinyl Chloride with Rubbers 


OLYVINYL chloride resins may be 

compounded and fluxed to yield end- 
products ranging from hard, rigid, brittle 
items to soft, flexible, tough ones. The great 
bulk of applications for these resins to date 
has required products with some degree of 
Hexibility and toughness. While rubbers 
can be used in small amounts in rigid prod- 
ucts, this discussion will deal primarily 


with the modification of polyvinyl chloride 


into more flexible items partially or wholly 
through the addition of elastomers. 

The acrylonitrile-butadiene copolymers, 
or nitrile rubbers, are by far the most com- 
monly used elastomers for plasticizing or 
softening of polyvinyl chloride polymers 
and copolymers. These nitrile rubbers can 
he prepared with varying amounts of acryl- 
onitrile, with different Mooney viscosities, 
with different modifiers, and in varying 
physical form. All these variations can 
have a large bearing on the ease of proc- 
essing of the resin-rubber mixture and on 
the resultant physical properties. 

Polyvinyl chloride may be plasticized ex- 
clus ively with the nitrile rubber, or, as is 
more common, with a mixture of the nitrile 
rubber and liquid plasticizers. In general, 
nitrile rubbers with medium acrylonitrile 
content, in the range of 30 to 37%, are the 
most useful for plasticization of the vinyl 
chloride resins. Rubbers with both higher 
and lower acrylonitrile contents, however, 
are compatible with polyvinyl chloride res- 
ins and are used where they can contribute 
to specific end-properties. 


Properties of Blends 


Nitrile rubber plasticized vinyl chloride 
resins are characterized by excellent. re- 
tention of flexibility and impact resistance 
after prolonged or repeated contact with 
oils, greases, and aliphatic hydrocarbons in 
general, or prolonged exposures to elevated 
temperatures. This quality of being able to 
retain flexibility and impact strength after 
exposure to conditions which cause nor- 
mally plasticized vinyl chloride resins to 
become stiff and brittle makes these blends 
very useful in many troublesome applica 
tions. 

Among the less desirable characteristics 
of vinyl chloride, resin compositions plas- 
ticized with nitrile rubbers have been the 
relatively poor resistance to light aging, 
the low plasticizing efficiency of the nitrile 
rubber, as compared with the efficiency of 
most liquid plasticizers, and the processing 
problems which also have been encoun- 
Sean 

Proper stabilization of vinyl resin and 

* Concluded from our Feb., 1954, issue. 

1 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
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the rubber will improve aging and reduce 
processing problems. Use of a liquid plas- 
ticizer chosen for its effect on the rubber 
rather than the resin will aid processing of 
the mixture and will give added smooth- 
ness of surface to calendered extruded 
products 

Tensile strength of nitrile rubber and 
vinyl chloride resin blends is usually lower 
than for vinyl chloride resin plasticized to 
equivalent hardness with liquid plasticizers 
such as DOP. In very tlexible calendered 
sheets, or extruded sections, blocking be- 
comes more of a problem with the nitrile 
rubber plasticized compositions than with 
the liquid plasticizer mixes. Both of these 
properties can be improved, and greater 
resiliency and abrasion resistance can be 
obtained by vulcanizing the vinyl resin- 
nitrile rubber en Mercaptobenzothiz izole 
and benzothiazyl disulfide are satisfactory 
accelerators of vulcanization. Such cured 
stocks are no longer thermoplastic to the 
point of reworking, but they can be post- 
formed into useful articles after heating. 
Blocking of mixtures containing high per- 
—— of nitrile rubber may also be re- 
duced by use of lubricants such as Acra- 
wax C or parafhin wax. 

The effect of some variations in prep- 
aration of the nitrile rubbers on physical 
properties of the polyvinyl chloride-nitrile 
rubber blends may be summarized in a 
very general way as follows: 

1. As the acrylonitrile content is in- 
creased, grease and oil resistance is im- 
proved; tensile strength increases; pro- 
cessability is easier; product surface is 
smoother ; low temperature impact is poor- 
er; resilience decreases; and blocking is 
reduced. 

2. As the Mooney viscosity is increased, 
processa bility is poorer; prodt ict surface 
has a rougher appearance; low- -temperature 
impact is better; and blocking is again re- 
duced. 

In addition to the nitrile rubbers, poly- 
vinyl chloride resin compositions have also 
been modified with other rubbers such as 
GR-S, polyisobutylene, and — substituted 
acrylonitrile-butadiene copolymers. Many 
interesting variations in toughness, hard- 
ness, impact resistance, abrasion and chem- 
ical resistance can be obtained by modifica- 
tion of polyvinyl chloride polymers and 
copolymers with these individual rubbers 
or with combinations thereof. 


Mixing and Processing 


Polyvinyl chloride and rubber mixtures 
are generally prepared by one of the fol- 
lowing methods: 

1. In one method, a preblend of the vinyl 
chloride resin, stabilizer, lubricant, fillers, 


is made and 
F.) or in 
rub- 


liquid plasticizers, and color 
fluxed on a hot mill (270-350 
a Banbury mixer (280-340° F 
ber is then incorporated with this fluxed 





resin blend. 
2. Ina second method, the rubber is pre- 
masticated on a cold or hot mill, or in a 
Banbury mixer before being added to the 
vinyl resin blend as above. 

3. In a third method, the 
masticated on a cold mill, and the vinyl 
resin and other compounding ingredients 
are added to the rubber as a filler, while 
milling. The batch is later fluxed on a hot 
mill or in a Banbury 

4. In another method, the rubber is pre- 
masticated in the Banbury mixer, and the 
vinyl resin preblend or individual ingre- 
dients are added thereto. The whole batch 
is fluxed at temperatures ranging from 
270-350" F. 
5. In still another method, a powdered, 
or fine crumb, form of the rubber is pre- 
blended with the vinyl chloride resin and 


rubber is pre- 


other compounding ingredients in a ribbon 
blender or other-type —— The batch 
is subsequently fluxed on a hot mill or in 


a Banbury mixer. 

6. In the final method, a 
mixture of the rubber and resin is prepared 
by cocoagulation or coprecipitation of blend- 
ed latices or slurries of each. Other com- 
pounding ingredients are added to the re- 
sultant blend on either a hot or cold mill 
or in a Banbury mixer. 

The method of preparation to be used 
depends on the rubber content of the final 
stock, the permissible mixing time, the ease 
required, and the desired 
tinished prod- 


lomogeneous 


ot pr rocessing 
smoothness of surface of the 
uct. 

Where the rubber is only a minor por- 
tion of the total mix, the compound is usu- 
ally mixed in the same fashion as an or- 
dinary vinyl chloride resin stock, but 
premastication of the rubber will result in 
easier processing and a smoother surfaced 
finished item. 

Where the rubber accounts for a sub- 
stantial part of the total mix, rood process- 


in a ed pr rod 


ing and a smooth sur faced | uc 
are obtained by intimate mixing of the 
vinyl chloride resin and the rubber prior 


to fluxing of the blend. This is most satis- 
factorily accomplished by the cocoagulation 
or coprecipitation method. Nervit of 
nitrile rubbers, which 1s casticukaty no- 


ticeable in mill mixing, 1s thus largely 
eliminated 

\nother method of improving processing 
and surtace appearance of vinyl chloride 


resin and nitrile rubber products is t 
break down the rubber on a cold mill in 
conjunction with addition of approximately 
an equal amount of calcined clay. Still an- 







































































such mixtures, as well as some of the other 


characteristics needed tor a nitrile rubber 
that will calender well with vinyl chloride 
resin. 


Polyvinyl chloride resin and nitrile rub- 
ver blends are used in the following appli- 
: ist 429 insulation on coaxial 


polyethylene primary insul 


jacket 
ation ; 
insulation on low-voltage 


(3) upholstery sheeting; 


> over 
iS primary 














(4) shoe Iting and shoe up- 
pers ermoplastic tubing t eV- 
‘ s, gasoline, oil, solvents, and industrial 
chemicals; (6) hospitals! d in- 
dustrial aprons; (7) packagi ; (dS) 

1¢ Cast ( verings, t seat 
covers, and binocular containers; (9) cured 
compounds for printing roll covers, gas- 
kets, valve disks, tf yotball and basketbal 
4 \¢ s 


Questions and Answers 


Q. Does the use of nitrile rubber 
always reduce the tensile strength of 
PVC compositions? 


A. We have not found, in any of our 

















vat the addition of nitrile rubber 
ult in rease in tensile strength 
ver what is able by plasticizing the 
vinyl chloride resin with liquid plasticizers 
to equivalent flexibility. It is possible, how- 
ever, to maintain or only slightly reduce 
tensile strength by making certain the mix- 
tt ly fluxed at a high enough 
t yrovide optimum fusion of 
t! his basis up to 40 parts of 
I I can be added to the vinyl 
chloride composition, with proper adjust- 
m t liquid plasticizer for tinal flexibil- 
itv, without an appreciable effect on the 
tensile strength of the mixtur 
Q. Is it possible to obtain knotty 
tear with polyvinyl chloride com- 
pounds? 
If by knotty tear is meant the tend- 
ency f 1 tear to show a character of 
termittent resistance and non-re sista ince, 
vould say that it is difficult to obtain 
kind tear with PVC and 
rubber blends. Only the most in- 
t and most thorough mixing of the 
vi chloride and nitrile rubber will give 
smooth tear. In complete breakdown of 
} } V1 








ate and c precipitate the 


Pri yper subse quent pr cessing 





y produce a sheet with a smooth 
ar. knotty tear can be obtained with a 
non-rubber polyvin hloride film or sheet- 





ler loadings or by 


“solid 


using high-fi 
f moderate to high amounts of 
plasticizers 

Q. How does the cost of nitrile rub- 
ber compare with the cost of suitable 
liquid plasticizers? 

A 


. Cost is only one of the reasons why 
nitrile rubbers have not had more wide- 
spread application as plasticizers for vinyl 


chloride resin. The most compatible of the 
nitrile rubbers, with the higher acrylonitrile 
contents, about 58¢/lb.; while the lower 
acrylonitrile content rubbers are in the 
neighborhood of 50¢/lb. This compares 


are 


with DOP currently selling at 35¢/Ib. 
However, to achieve the resistance to oils 
and aliphatic hydrocarbons and the reten- 
tion of flexibility upon prolonged heat ex- 


required for some vinyl chloride ap- 
is it Vv to use either poly- 
meric plasticizers or nitrile rubbers. The 
polymeric plasticizers which are ef- 
fective cost from 68-85¢/lb. and 
only slightly more efficient in 

flexibility than the nitrile rubber. 


posure 





plicatior is necessar 
most 
some are 
producing 
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ing difficulties and light stability rather 
than cost are the major factors dictating 





use of liquid polymeric plasticizers in pref 


erence to the nitrile rubbers. 

Q. What heat stabilizers are sug- 
gested for blends of nitrile rubber and 
PVC, both lead type and lead-free 
type? 

A. Lead stabilizers, such as Dyphos® and 


Dythal,° lead silicate, and lead stearate 
can be satisfactorily used. Non-lead  sta- 
bilization which is suitable includes the 
cadmium-barium mixtures, such as Argus 
Chemie il’s Mark XI,6 Ferro 1820,7 and 
Harshaw’s 2V4 and IV3s coupled with 
suitable chelating agents such as Argus 
Chemical’s "Mark XX, Ferro 903, Advance 


Chemical’s CH-20,° or Harshaw’s 7V1. Ad- 
dition of stabilizing sha ticizers like Para- 
plex G-60!" or G62 also aids heat stabil- 
itv of these blends and is particularly useful 
with the cadmium-barium combinations. A 
straight cadmium stabilizer such as Fire 
stone’s ST-100! will also do a good job of 
heat stabilization for such blends. The tin 
stabilizers which have appeared to be most 
useful include Metal & Thermit’s RS-2011 
and their Thermolite 99.11 The rubber 
should also be stabilized with suitable anti- 


oxidants. Deenax, Wingstay 5,12 Ionol, 
and AgeRite Stalite are commonly used 
for this purpose. 


Q. What light (U.V.) stabilizers are 
used? 

A. We do not know of any way to 
achieve light stability, as measured by color 
fastness, in vinyl chloride nitrile rubber 
blends which is equivalent to the light sta- 
bility of vinyl pret a plasticized with 
liquid plasticizers such as DOP. Lead sta- 
vats such as Noneaanal and Dyphos 
will aid light stability of the vinyl portion 
of the mix. Generally the non-lead heat 
stabilizers such as the barium-cadmium, 
straight cadmium, or tin compounds, if 


used in quantities slightly greater than 
minimum requirements for heat  stabiliza- 
tion, will add to light stability. Some fur- 
ther improvement in light stability can be 


of tin stabilizers, such as 
laurate, or Vanstay L.? 
light aging of the rubber 
are aided by addition of 
such as AgeRite  Stalite, 
Deenax, Jonol, and Wingstay S. In gen- 
eral, substituted high-boiling phenols are 
useful in this regard. 

How do such blends of nitrile 
rubber and PVC compare in heat sta- 
bility characteristics as compared to 
100% polyvinyl chloride during proc- 
essing? 

A. In comparing the heat stability char- 
acteristics of one vinyl chloride resin com- 
position with another we usually note both 


obtained by use 
dibutyl tin di 
Both heat and 
in the mixture 
antioxidants 


the stiffening effect of the heat exposure 
and the color change. In oven exposures, 
vinyl chloride-nitrile rubber blends show 
more color change than vinyl chloride plas- 


ticized et straight liquid plas ticizers such 
as DOP, but they do not stiffen as much. 
This color change is accentuated during 
processing because of the added frictional 
heat build-up in the nitrile rubber composi- 
tions. 


2R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

8 Enjay Co., Inc., 15 W. 51st St., New York 19 

Shell Chemical Corp., 50 W. 50th St., New 
York 20. 

© National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6. 

@ Argus Chemical Laboratory, 633 Court St., 
Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 

? Fetro Chemical Corp., P. O. Box 349, Bed- 
ford, O. 

8 Harshaw 1945 E. 97th St., 


Chemical Co., 
Cleveland 6, O 


® Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 245 Fiitl 
Ave., New York 16. 
10 Rohm & Haas Co., Washington Sq., Phila 


delphia . Pa 
Metal & 
New York 17. 


Goodyear 


Thermit Corp., 100 E. 42nd St., 


Tire & Akron, O. 
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Resin-Rubber Rigid Blends—A Summary 


HEN small portions of a specified 

rubber are added to a resin, we ob- 
ain certain advantages as well as other 
hanges that may be regarded as disad- 
vantages. The usual and, of course, im- 
portant advantage of adding a rubber to a 
esin, as you all know, now is an improve- 
ment in toughness—the impact strength is 
raised both at room temperature and below. 
lhe rubber increases the flexibility and 
elongation of the resin so that a sudden 
force on the plastic is more easily dissi- 
pated without fracture. Most often 20 or 
more parts of rubber must be added to a 
wittle resin to get the desired degree of 
useful toughness, and the more rubber that 
is added the greater is the improvement. 
Other advantages which are minor, but 
important at times, are the improvement 
in the hot tear strength and the lowering 
of the processing temperature. The former 
is important in both extrusion and calen- 
dering. Much difficulty is experienced with 
synchronizing take-off equipment with an 
extruder or calender with a poor hot tear 
strength material. The lowering of the 
processing temperature may be important 
also if the resin tends to decompose or to 
depolymerize. Otherwise some porosity in 
the finished product may be had. 


Some Disadvantages from 
Rubber Addition 


On the other hand, certain disadvantages 
result from the addition of the rubber por- 
tion. It is a give-and-take proposition. You 
just don’t get anything for nothing. The 
heat distortion, hardness, and _ tensile 
strength are usually lowered; the amount 
increases with an increase of rubber con- 
tent. Likewise, the processing conditions 
are altered as the resulting blend has usu- 
ally poorer flow properties than the resin 
itself. For instance, an injection pressure 
of 18,000 psi. is needed for a rubber modi- 
fied styrene blend on the market today; 
whereas 12,000 psi. would be satisfactory 
for the resin itself. These poorer flow 
properties usually lead to longer injection 
cycles or to slower extrusion speeds. The 
weathering properties of the blend are also 
usually inferior to that of the resin, and 
great care should be exercised in testing 
this property, especially the correlation of 
crazing and impact strength with time of 
weathering. This especially so if an outdoor 
end-use for the blend is contemplated. The 
staining brought about by the antioxidant 
present in the blend should also be checked 
It may be said that an antioxidant which 
appears adequate for the rubber itself may 
not be satisfactory for the blend. This is 
because higher processing temperatures are 
required for the latter. 

Shrinkage of resin-rubber blends may 
also be different from that of the resin it- 
self, e.g., plain phenolic has a shrinkage of 
0.008-inch/inch; whereas rubber-phenolic 
blend has a shrinkage of 0.010-inch/inc 
[hus molds designed for the former, espe- 
cially if close dimensional tolerances are 
wanted, cannot be used. Of course the sol- 
vent resistance of a resin is also altered by 
incorporation of a rubber. Some of the 
drawbacks of resin-rubber blends men- 
tioned above have been corrected at least 
for certain blends. For instance, by replac- 
ing the usual commercial nitrile rubber 
with a high Mooney, very tight gel type in 
a styrene-acrylonitrile blend, the flow prop- 
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erties can be improved. Instead of a rough 
sheet off the calender, a smooth one is 
obtained by the modification. 

What do we know about the rubber por- 
tion that forms a satisfactory resin-rubber 
rigid blend—will any rubber = or is the 
composition important? Yes; the composi- 
tion is important. We know that a certain 
amount of compatibility must exist between 
the two phases to get a satisfactory prod- 
uct. For instance GR-S has not been suc- 
cessfully combined with a_ standard-type 
phenolic because of lack of compatibility. 
Therefore nitrile rubbers are used with 
these standard phenolics because they are 
more compatible. On the other hand, a rub- 
ber that is too compatible may also_ be 
undesirable because of the marked effect 
on the heat distortion. 

It may be honestly said that the art of 
resin-rubber blends is advancing more rap- 
idly than the theory. For instance, even 
the necessity of the rubber portion in a 
blend has been questioned. Some results 
that have been reported lately seem t 
indicate that the toughness of a resin may 
also be improved by the addition of another 
resin. For instance, polyamide and polyvinyl 
acetate resins have been successfully mixed 
with epoxy resins decrease tiie brittle- 
ness of the latter; so it is reported. Also 
a recent patent tells of the improvement of 
low-temperature impact strength of poly- 
vinyl chloride with the addition of a sty- 
rene vinyl cyanide copolymer. It is the 
author’s opinion, however, that only a small 
improvement in toughness results on adding 
a resin, as compared to the marked im- 
provement in adding a rubber to a resin. 


New Rubber-Resin Blends 


The author was asked to make a few 
comments on other resin-rubber blends not 
mentioned so far, but which appear to have 
promising potential importance, or which 
have been reported. 

1. Epon?-TuHioko.® Systems. All of us 
know the excellent adhesive property of 
pons for adhering either polyester lami- 
nates to themselves, metal to metal, or other 
rigid materials to themselves. However, 
these pons | have been too brittle for ad- 
hering more flexible types of products. The 
toughness of the Epon bond has been im- 
proved, moreover, by incorporation of a 
Thiokol rubber, specifically Thiokol LP-2 
Twenty-five parts of the latter toughen the 
considerably. 

lTYLENE-STYRENI COPOLY MER 
Mixtures. These systems are analogous to 
the butadiene-styrene systems discussed by 
Holt and Sell. The resins are high-styrene 
low-isobutylene copolymers, and the rub- 
bers high-isobutylene low-stvrene copoly- 
mers. Because these systems are saturated, 
they have better aging properties than their 
counterpart, the styrene-butadiene type 

3. NEOPRENE4-NEW  STYRENI B 
‘hese blends give a tou ugh, high heat dis- 
tortion material which has a high impact 
resistance at as low as 20° ©. These 
blends are not cured: which condition, of 
course, is an advantage in the elimination 
of curing cycles and in the disposition of 
ured scrap. 


4. Eruy! 


adhesive 
) 





[sop 





CELLULOSE-RUBBER BLENDS. 
With natural rubber 10 parts of ethyl cel- 
lulose give a_ softer composition at the 
milling temperature and give an increased 
elongation at break. 


With GR-S, 10 parts of ethyl cell 





give better dimensional stability and in- 
creased resistance to flex cut growt! 
The most important methods par- 





ing resin-rubber rigid mixtures follow 
(1) The best method of mixing is in a 
Banbury, especially if th resin tends to 
flow readily at the mixing temperature, 
e.g., phenolics. 
(2) Mill mixing is used, but has certain 
limitations including 
(3) Latex mixin 
tion or spray drying insures that the two 





by coagula- 





phases are intim ately mixed 

(4) Ribbon blet iding of pow der resin and 
powdered rubber is Genieed now because of 
the problem of preparing suitable powdere 
Also, it would be 
rubbers tha 





rubbers economic ally : 
sirable to get powdered 
be easily vulcanized 

(5) Ribbon blend 





g of powdered resin 
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and liquid rubber is 
the difficulty of pr 
econ mically. 

Other methods my be met 
as the incorpors iti ot rubhe r du 
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merization or the a rp 
rubber with the resin 

In the past the | 
blends ha s been done 
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Questions and Answers 








Q. What applications do rubber- 
resin blends have in tire compounding? 

A. Urbanic. They are utilized for ob- 
taining superior adhesion between rubber 
and either rayon or nylon cord in tire 
building. The ific materials are a mix- 
ture of resorci m aldehyde resin and a 
vinyl pyridine isually applied to tl 
cord trom a latex mixture 

A. Sell. The thermoplastic nati f 


most of the resins (excluding the phenol- 
ics) limits their us« 


Even in the cured bl 





plasticity is reduced, 
ot the esin-rubber 
pared the rubber- 
out its 


Q. What has been the reaction of 
any given industry, as for instance the 


appliance industry, to high-impact 
polystyrenes? 
Gener ally speal le high-impact 





polystyrene 





ance industry, | 
etrigerator parts, except for the following 





e 
three complaints: (1) There is a certain 
unt of breakage, especially in transit, 
e lara the part the greater the 
I General T & Rubber 
Shell Cher 1 Corp., 50 W. 50th St., New 
\ i) 
| Kol C1 t 1 Corp., 784 N. Clinton Ave., 
rrent ME A 
‘E. I. ’du P Nemours & ( Inc., 
Wilming Del 








br I 4 The heat dist rtion is 


ITCan de (2) too 

low in the Texas-Arizona areas. Heat dis- 

tortion is 170° F. (3) Resistance to butter, 
| insect sprays is poor 


“O. ‘% ther: “—~ * way to improve the 
heat sabemty of nitrile Panagrid 
a, us antioxidants have been pro- 


sed nd we have tried many, but 


very severe eS conditions we have 
nswers. Materials like NBC# prevent a 
re in physical properties, but improve 


no 








the ultra-violet stability just a little in 
terms of crazing 
Q. What about patents on these 


blends? Who has them; 


restrictions on their use; 


are there any 
any precau- 


tions which users should take to avoid 
infringement; is there any litigation 
going on or pending? 

A. Stavely. There is a philosophy o1 
patents that has been expressed in this 
manner, “Go ahead and do what you want 
to as it is the lawyer’ s job to get you out 
of trouble later.” 
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recommended 


rubber 


transferred to the 


ment specifications for synthetic 


of necessity, be 





jurisdiction of Committee D-11, and pro 
visions for handling this extra work must 
be considered 


1 by the Society for the 
and the Association of 
Coated Materials Manufacturers, was sent 
to tl Standards Association tor 
Responsibility. for the approval 


gated to subcommittee 24 of 


pprova 


apy 
se 
Was cei 


ittee D-11 by ASA, with recommenda 
tions for representation on this) subcon 
ittee from ASTM Committees D-20 o1 


1 
Electrical In 





. D-9 on nsulating Ma 

ID-13 on Textiles, and possibly D-1 

Mr. Carpenter stated that publication of 
he D-11 book of “ASTM Standards on 


Rubber Products,” was being held up until 
etter ballots on a number of testing pro- 
cedures were btained, and the next edi- 


tion of this book could be as up-to-date as 


possible 


D-11 Subcommittee Meetings 


Subcommittee 5—Wire and Cable. 
John T. Biake, _ Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., | revised specifications 





wtructional 


specifica 





IS were it some and 
C editor ( nges were 1 1 These 
evised specifications, which represent abou 
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also be used 
compounds, 


peratures of cure. They may 
to prepare mixes of standard 
in which one or more of the a 
are non-standard, or in which all of the 
gredients are non-standard. They may leo 
when it is desired to substitute a 
different material for one of the standard 
materials. However, such substitutions may 
require changes in the standard mixing and 
curing procedures.” 

R. D. Stiehler, NBS, advised that a re 
port on proposed methods for measuring 
mill roll and stock temperatures might be 
available at the June meeting. 

J. J. Allen gave a report on round-robin 
tensile, modulus, and elongation tests of 
butted aa jes, using several types of 
buffing machines and following the 
dure outlined in paragraph 20 of Method 
115. Although the results were fairly con 
sistent from the 10 laboratories involved, 
further round-robin tests will be made 

after obtaining the advice of subcommittee 
28 on Statistical Quality Control regarding 
the design of the experiments. 

Subcommittee 11—Chemical Analy- 
sis. W. P. Tyler, Goodrich, chairman 
Che subcommittee voted to submit the new 
methods for the determination of copper 
and manganese proposed by the task group 
headed by Bekkedahl, NBS, to Commit 
tee D-11 for letter balloting as replace 
ment for sections 50 to 54 of Method D297 
Met! analysis for iron will be sub- 
mitted by this task group at a later date 

Two proposed changes in section 41 of 
D297, on ash analysis, were letter balloted 
in the subcommittee, and objections to one 
of the proposals developed. A revision of 
this proposal was agreed upon and_ the 
two changes are being submitted to Com- 
mittee D-11 for action. 

A summary of the results of a part of a 
testing program on analysis of carbon 
black in rubber compounds was presented 
and it was decided that a shorter program 
involving not more than two methods will 
he adequate. 

In connection with enlarging the useful- 
ness of Method D833 by including absorp 
tion spect roscopy techniques for — 
if elastomers, it was decided to 
with Committee E-13 on Rian 
Spectroscopy the best approach 


be used 


proce 


ods ot 


110 cOn- 
sult 
regarding 
to this problem 
Subcommittee 12—Crude Natural 
Rubber. N. Bekkedahl, chairman. C. C. 
Miller, crude rubber 
nittee of The Rubber Manufacturers As 
sociation, Inc., described the work of that 
during the past several months. 
Publication of the RAL A “Quality Bul- 
and the booklet on “Natural Rubber 
* was mentioned. The RMA is try 
Ing to encourage continued research on 
natural rubber in Central and South Amer- 
Was 


secretary ot the com 


committee 


ietil 


said, 
group on trace 
presenting greatly improved 
dures for the quantitative determination o 
copper and manganese in natural rubber to 
subcommittee 11 

It was decided that subcommittee 
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till consider as “harmful dirt” in natural 
ibber those particles which do not pass 
hrough a 325-mesh screen after analysis 
f rubber samples according to the meth- 
ids developed for dirt content by the sub 
ommiittee, 

A task group from subcommittee 28 
which is working on a method of sampling 
vales of rubber met with the subcommittee 
to discuss the problems involved. Liaison 
with the RMA spot rubber committee is 
to be established in this connection. 

\ task group to study the possibility of 
leveloping methods for pe os the 
vulcanization behavior of rubber by means 
f the Mooney viscometer, with the ulti- 
mate view of using data obtained by these 
means in the classification of natural rub- 
ber, was approved. 

Subcommittee 14—Abrasion Tests. 
R. F. Tener, NBS, chairman. k. D. 
Stiehler, NBS, chairman for the American 
group, International Standards Organiza 
tion/ Technical Committee 45 on Rubber, 
reported that ISO/TC 45. has approved 
the standard for the determination of tear 
resistance based on ASTM Method D624 
using the crescent shaped specimen with a 
single slit and the standard for abrasion 
resistance based on ASTM Method D394 
using the Du Pont abrader and a constant 
load. These standards are to be recommend- 
ed to the ISO Secretariat for approval ot 
the member countries. Some further work 
on the abrasion standard in connection with 
the abrasive and the standard compound 
used is contemplated. Also, the use of 
constant torque instead of constant load 
has given evidence of results more con- 
sistent with service tests. 

The subcommittee will circulate a ques- 
tionnaire on the needs and difficulties being 
found with the abrasive used. The ISO/T¢ 
45 program for standardizing the abrasive 
for the Du Pont machine will be closely 
followed, and the whole subject cons sidered 
again at the June meeting. 

A revision of Method D394 will be pre- 
pared to include the synthetic rubber- 
carbon black compounds given in Method 
D15. Requirements for control of the air 
pressure for cleaning the abrasive at 40 = 5 
psi. in Method B will also be included 

The subcommittee requested that a letter 
ballot in Committee D-11 on certain changes 
in Method D624, paragraphs 6b and 9, be 
made in order to have the latest revision in 
the next printing of “ASTM Standards on 
Rubber Products,” by Committee D-11. 

Subcommittee 15—Life Tests. G. C. 
Maassen, Vanderbilt, chairman. The pro 
posed specifications of ISO/TC 45 covered 
by Documents 153, 183, and 201 were dis 
cussed, and it was decided to make the fol 
lowing recommendations to the ISO/TC 
45 Committee 

Oven \ging. (1) That a maximum limit 
be set for oven sizes. (2) Sedatitute the 
ASTM requirement that the samples do 
not touch, for the proposed requirement 
that the samples be separated by one cm 
(3) The requirement that the air in the 
oven not be changed more often than once 
per hour and no less than once every three 
wali should be questioned. (4) No differ 
entiation should be made between accel 
erated and heat aging temperatures, but 
the temperature of 70° C. and above, whicl 
most nearly approximates service condi 
tions, be considered as the accelerated 
ing test temperature. (5) The time of 
testing samples should changed to con- 
form with that in ASTM Methods D573 
and D15 

Oxygen Bomb. (1) The construction of 
the vessel should be made less confining by 
recommending construction as described 
ASTM Method D572. (2) The heating 


media should include metal as well as liquid 
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(3) The time of testing samples should be 
changed to conform with D572 and D15. 

In connection with Document 183° on 
light aging, it was decided that no recom- 
mendations would be made to the ISO until 
corrections have been made in ASTM 
Methods D518 and D570. 

An editorial change in Methods D572 
and D&o5 to permit the use of metal as 
a heating medium was recommended to 
Committee D-11 

The subcommittee chairman was = au 
thorized to appoint a task group to deter 
mine the possibility of using a triangular 
strip for sunlight aging. 

J. E. Norton, Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
is to define ambient temperature of arti 
ficial weathering machines and to recom 
mend a method of measuring this tempera 
ture. 

Subcommittee 16—Classification and 
Specifications of Rubber Compounds. 
J. F. Kerscher, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., chairman. At this first meeting 
of the new subcommittee, the chairman ex 
plained the reasons for its formation. An 
agreement on the proposed scope of the 
work of the subcommittee was reached, as 
follows: (1) To prepare standard speci 
fications for the classification of rubber 
compounds for general use. (2) In the 
work defined in (1) above, the subcom- 
mittee shall cooperate with the ASTM 
\merican Group for ISO/TC 45. 

The subcommittee chairman was author 
ized to appoint a task group to outline a 
program for the long-range undertaking 
involved in the work of the subcommittee 
This task group will meet prior to the 
June meeting of Committee D-11. 

Subcommittee 17—Hardness, Set and 
Creep. S. R. Doner, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., chairman. The unofficial min 
utes of the working group of ISO/TC 45 
Committee on compression set were read. 
The ISO working group is investigating 
the effect of thickness to diameter ratio 
and also the effect of the surface in con- 
tact with the specimen, on the duplication 
of test results. No samples have been re 
ceived, however, by ASTM for the round- 
robin testing in this connection. 

It was voted to appoint a task group to 
resolve the question of durometer versus 
ISO hardness scales and report on the pos 
sibility or advisability of ASTM. eventu 
ally adopting the ISO standard for hard 
ness of rubber. The task group is to in 
vestigate the effect of one-second to 30- 
second readings with the “Wallace” hand- 
test instrument as compared to the “ISO” 
dead-weight instrument. T. O. Mathues, 
Inland Mfg. Division, General Motors 
Corp., is head of this task group 

A task group to investigate the stand- 
ardization of the Shore Type D durometer 
was authorized. The Type D durometer is 
used for determining the hardness of hard 
rubbers, and other materials having a hard 
ness of 95 or higher on the Shore Type A 
durometer scale. It was suggested that 
— of Committees D-9 and D-20 

night be invited to become part of a joint 
ask group on this problem 

No action was taken on the suggestiot 
that methods for running co 
tests immersed in various oils and liquids 
be investigated 

Subcommittee 19—Properties of 
Rubber and Rubber-Like Materials in 
Liquids. W. N. Keen, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., chairman; N. L 
Catton, Du Pont, acting chairman for this 
meeting. Changes aimed at shortening 
ASTM Method D471 and eliminating = 
plicating wording in it, which involved 1 
writing paragraphs 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, were 
decided upon The changes will be letter 
balloted in the subcommittee. Of particular 
note were the following: 


pression set 


(1) Paragraph 9b to be deleted since it 
is no longer being used. 
2) Paragraph 9a to include the fol 
lowing revision: “It is important that all 
air — clinging to the test — be 
removed before reading the weight in dis- 
tilled water. [f, in the course of 5 ad 
ing the immersed weight, air bubbles ap 
pear on the surface of the specimen, or the 
computed volume changes 429% in 5 min- 
utes, or both together, the specinien shall 
be considered too porous to permit volume 
determination in this manner. In that case 
the initial volume of the specimen, if the 
latter 1s a simple geometrical solid, can be 
determined from the overall dimensions by 
employing an appropriate mensuration for- 
mula, and the same procedure shall be fol 
lowed in determining the volume after the 
immersion test. Or, 1f volume increase 0¢ 
curs principally e thickness dimension, 
a simple change with thickness may be 


substituted for change in volume. 
The subcommittee authorized the chair 
man to work with P. J. Smith, ASTM 
headquarters statf, in preparation of a re 
vised draft of ASTM Method D471. 
Subcommittee 20—Adhesion Tests. 
H. H. Irvin, Marbon Corp., chairman. 
Subcommittee 28 has formed a task group 
headed by Henry Peters to assist subcon 
mittee 20 in planning a round-robin test 






program to investigate the merits of ] 
posed revisions of methods A and B of 
ASTM D429. It was hn that for 
the present the work should be limited to 
Method B, with one laboratory preparing 
all assemblies and six laboratories partici- 
pating in the testing of the samples. The 
results will be analyzed by Mr. Peters’ 
group before yet er testing is undertaken 
It was agreed that care would have to be 
taken to devise a rubber compound-adhesive 
combination which would give tailures 


P | 
n order to obtam 





the adhesive interface 1 
worthwhile data. P. J. Larsen, Lord Mfg. 
Co., will prepare the test assemblies. 

The subcommittee ag s to study existing 
methods for testing dynamic properties 
of rubber in order to consider developing 
standard methods for testing rubber-t 
metal bonds under these conditions 

The subcommittee decided to prepare 
copie s of the proposed revisions of methods 
\ and B of ASTM D429 for possible sub 
mission to ISO/TC 45 Committee, but t 
point out that no recommendations on rub- 
ber-to-metal adhesion tests can be made 
by the American Group until the evalua- 
tion work now in progress reaches a defi- 
nite conclusion 

Subcommittee 21—Cements and Re- 
lated Products. i: F. Anderson, Good- 
rich, chairmat ie task group, he ided by 
G. W. Koehn, Reason Cork Co., study 
ing revisions of methods of determining 
How in ASTM D1205, 


reported that the 
present method is better than other met! 


ods studied. An editorial cl 
16, to read as follows, was approved 
age of flow is influenced by con 


ange in sector 


position of e material, thickness of the 
film, and the rate of temperature rise oO 
the over 


vy A. J. Kearfott 


group headed | 


Che task 


GM Corp., reported that it had accumu 
lated some data on the impact machine 
method of testing metal-to-metal bonds 
Cons! ion of the impact test ethod « 

Committee D-14 was st ested; the tas 

group Was asked to develop a proposed 
method for presentation at the June meet 
ll 


R. G Western an, Ford Motor ¢ O., pre 
sented pictures and blueprints of test equip 
ment used in a bend test for frictiot 

terials bonded to 
proposed test method a 
Miss Ethel Levene, Navy pytbeosimc. 


Bureau ot Ships, asked that the subcon 
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Subcommittee 25 — Low- Tempera- 
ture Tests. R. S. Havenhill, St. Joseph 
Lead Co., chairma In orde 
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Automotive Rubber and sub- 
committee 25. Mr. Catton reported that 
section 41. of Technical Committee A had 
approved this latest draft of D746 and 
ld letter ballot on the replacement of 
D730 by D746 in D7, 
TI gestion of b. C. Scott, Jr., Scott 
ne., that a total specimen width 

















not greater thar inch be recommended 

esting materials as polvethylene, 

p ride, ete. with the Scott 

sole chine, was reterred to Com 

ee 1)-20 on Plasties, which has juris 
ction over AST Ml . 46 

sruce Lewis, Tinius Olsen Testing Ma 

e 4 FT 1 some ot the factors 

vhich cause e wide difference in results 





obtained when motor-driven equipment 1s 





ised for the D746 test. These factors in 
luded variation in the speed of the striker 
ingle of bend of specimens, distance 
het striking arm and specimen holder, 
p seat of specimen with relatior 
t lke nd contour of striker arn 
sides on some machines 
Subcasenniene 26 — Processibility 
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Lone contamnimg com- 


on ISO TC 45 Document 181 on 


SAE-ASTM Technical Committee 
on Automotive Rubber 


The SAE-ASTM Technical Committee 
\utomotive Rubber has 1 
since the June, 1953, meetit of 
was reported by J Allen, 
| Technical Com- 





two meet- 


yirmar ; 





Ler \. The following actions were ap- 





“Rubber ‘O’ Rings for Automotive Seal 





and Packing Applications,” will be pub 
ished by SAF only 

2 Bencl Leakage lest ( \utomo 

e Oil Seals” is to be change section 
4, par 1, in connection with quali 
ficatior from a period of 500 hours to 
23 nours 

3. A revision of SAE 40-5-3 on “Va 
uum Brake Hose” to include light-duty 


hose and revision of AST M Method D622 
on Testing Vacuum Brake Hose 

4. A revision of ASTM Method D735-52 
aT and SAF 10R, suffix letter L in “ 





5, water absorption time and gg 
A change in volume change limits and ¢ 
change in the wording of paragraph 6f(1), 
sufix letter L, which involved removal of 
the word “fresh” (distilled water) from 
the last sentence. 

Mr Allen requested that Committee D-11 
letter ballot the requested revisions in 
ASTM D622 and D735. 

One negative vote in the Technical Com- 
nittee on revisions in ASTM D1170, Non- 
Metallic Gaskets for General Automotive 
Purposes, pointed out that SAE uses stand- 
ard fuels #1 and #2; while ASTM refers 
to fuels A and B. No action has been taken 
by the Sechakeal Committee on this nega- 
trve vote aS yel 

\ revision of V-Belts and Pulleys and 
Recommended Practice for V-Belt Drives 

is been completed, but since this 1s an 
SAE specification only, no action by ASTM 
Is requested 

The advisory section of the Technical 
Committee has suggested revisions in the 

ganization of the Committee which are 
being considered by the rules and member- 
ship section. 

Section 1 on vibration insulators has 
completed a round-robin test program to 
determine the reproducibility of the Yerz- 
lev oscillograph method for resilience, 
ASTM D1207, and the data are being 
col piled 

Section 3 on automotive hose prepared a 
revision of SAE 40-R3 and ASTM D622 
to provide for light-duty vacuum brake 
1ose and methods of testing, and these re- 
isions have been approved by the Tech- 
Ca Committee, as mentioned above 
Section 4 prepared revisions of suffix 
letter L ASTM D735, which have also 
heen approved. A revision of suffix letter 
kK. into Ky on adhesion of rubber to metal 
during element on, and Ko on adhesion 
ot rubber to itself or other material, is 
being letter balloted in the section and the 
Technical Committee. 

Sectic m6 worked out a final draft of the 
proposed V-belt and pulley specification, 
which has been approved. 

Section 10 on gaskets recommended some 
revisions in SAE 9R and ASTM D1170, 
but the one negative vote makes it neces- 
sary to clarify the situation on the SAE 
versus ASTM. fuels. 

section 11 did the work on the bench 
leakage qualification test mentioned above. 
Other revisions are also being considered. 

Section 13 on finish standards is devel- 
oping means of indicating by standard 
notes on blueprints the type of finish re- 
quired for molded and extruded rubber 


ticles. 





TLARGI Technology Course 


ASIC. RUBBER TECHNOLOGY 'B, 

a non-credit course that is a detailed 
and moderately advanced continuation of 
Rubber Technology Course A of last 
fall, began on February 11 under the 
sponsorship of the Los Angeles Rubber 
Group, Inc. Held at the University of 
Southern California, the course is intend- 
ed to provide general information to 
production, sales, administrative, and 
technical personnel on all phases of nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber product manu- 
facture, and on latex compounding, car- 
bon black us ge, oil masterbatches, and 
statistical quality control. Qualified guest 
speakers will cover these subjects over 
the 14 sessions, and plant visits will be 
scheduled for the students by Class Di- 
rector J. L. Ryan. 
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Rubber Division, A. C. S., Louisville Meeting To Feature 
Kentucky Hospitality 


HE spring meeting of the Division of 

Rubber Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society, to be held separately 
from the parent Society at the Brown Ho- 
tel, Louisville, Ky., April 14-16, will pro- 
vide a chance for members and guests to 
visit Louisville’s famed ‘“Rubbertown” 
where three kinds of chemical rubber, 
GR-S, neoprene, and Hycar, are produced 
nd to enjoy Kentucky hospitality at its 
best during leisure hours. 

Three technical sessions are planned for 
\WWednesday afternoon, April 14, and Thurs- 
day and Friday mornings. Abstracts of the 
papers will be presented in the trade jour- 
nals, and reprints wll be available at the 
registration desk at the meeting. A ladies’ 
program including trips to nearby points of 
interest in “Old Kentucky” has also been 
planned, 

Trips to the Du Pont neoprene plant and 
the GR-S plant of the Kentucky Synthetic 
Rubber Corp. are scheduled for Thursday 
ifternoon, April 15. Trips are also sched- 
uled to Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. and 
the new General Electric Appliance Park 
where General Electric is concentrating the 
production of all its major appliances. 

The principal speaker at the Division 
hanquet on Thursday evening will be Clar- 
ence E. Manion, former dean of the Notre 
Dame College of Law and ex-chairman of 
President Eisenhower’s Committee on In- 
ter-Governmental Relations. Dean Manion 
will speak on governmental encroachment 
on civil rights and personal liberties, and 
an excellent talk may be expected. He is 
the author of a number of books and bro- 
chures, the most recent of which is “The 
Kev to Peace,” which has been adopted by 
the American Legion for distribution to 


high schools throughout the country as a 
part of its Americanization program. Dean 
Manion was awarded a medal by the Free- 
doms Foundation in 1949 and again in 1950 
for his speeches and writings on the sub- 
ject of Americanism. 

Dinner music will be played by the 
South’s leading organist, pa other light 
entertainment plus a few little surprises 
are promised for the Rubber Division’s 
banquet. 

The ladies’ program includes a trip on 
Wednesday afternoon to Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp., followed by Churchill 
Downs, which will not be “running,” but 
will be getting spruced up for the Ken- 
tucky Derby. On Thursday there will be 
a choice of a trip to ne irby og town or 
visits to local points of interest Bards 
town visits will be made to Federal Hill, 
where, in 1852, Sivehen Foster wrote “My 
Old Kentucky Home’; Wickland, the 
“Home of Three Governors” built in 1813; 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral, which contains 
paintings by Old Masters presented by 
Louis Philippe, later King of France; and 
lunch at Talbot Inn, one of the earliest in 
Kentucky. 

The opportunity to participate in the 
local radio program, “Coffee Call,” fol- 
lowed by a tour of WHAS and WHAS- 
TV radio and television studios and the 
modern newspaper plant of the Courter- 
Journal, will be available to the ladies every 
morning; “official” on Thursday 

Members of the Division wil 
registration cards in the mail. Others inter- 
ested in attending this meeting can obtain 
advance registration information from 
iY R Linak, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.., 
30x 954, Louisville 1, Ky. 
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Akron Group Carbon-Black 


HE symposium on “The Manufacture 

and Application of Carbon Blacks,” 
which was the feature of the mid-winter 
neeting of the Akron Rubber Group held 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, O., at- 
tracted an attendance of 500 members and 
guests. The afternoon panel discussion 
neeting was followed by a cooperative 
cocktail party held by the carbon-black 
supplier companies and by the Group 
dinner-meeting attended by more than 600. 
Entertainment after dinner was provided 
by Edwin L. Baron, master hypnotist. 

The panel of experts on various phases 
of carbon black manufacture and use was 
composed of eight representatives of sup- 
plier rig and with R. P. Dinsmore, vice 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., as 
moderator. Each of the panel members gave 

short talk and then answered questions 
previously sent to the Group by members 
and guests 

The panel members, their company af- 
filiations, and the subject or type of black 
ee: were as follows: C. A. Carlton, 

M. Huber Corp., The Manufacture of 
Seccme Gas Furnace and Oil Furnace 
Carbon Blacks; G. C. Maassen, R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., Thermal Blacks; I Drog- 
in, United Carbon Co., SRF Blacks; 
Leshe Carver, Witco Chemical Co., HMF 
Blacks; Merton Studebaker, Phillips 
Chemical Co., HAF Blacks; John Snyder, 
Binney & Smith Co, SAF and ISAF 
Blacks; I. H. Amon, rine L. Cabot, 
Inc., FEF Blacks; and L. E. Sperberg, 
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Symposium Well Attended 


Sid Richardson Carbon Co., Channel 
Blacks. [The talks and the 50 or more 
questions and answers covered by the 
panel and the moderator will appear in an 
early issue of India Rupper Wortp 
Eprror. } 

\t the business ree following dinner 
it was announced that the executive com- 
mittee of the Group had approved plans 
for establishing four annual $250 scholar- 
ships on rubber at the University of 

kron. The scholarships will be financed 
from the treasury and a 50¢ increase in 
the annual dues and will cover one scholar- 
ship each year for the freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, and semor years. A vote on 
the scholarship plan will be taken at t 
next meeting of the Group. cuecle 
of the Akron Group now totals 1,503 

The slate for 1954-55 officers was pre- 
sented by L. A General Tire & 
Rubber Co., chairman of the nominating 
committee, as follows: chairman, V. L 
Petersen, Goodyear; vice chairman, Fred 
Gage, Columbia Southern Chemical Corp., 
and Ken Garvick, Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co.; secretary, Harry Brubaker, Witco, 
and Karl Brandau, Firestone; treasurer, 
H. D. Harrington, General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., and John H. Gifford, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 

The door prizes of $15 and $10 in silver 
for the meeting were won by Fred E. 
Mech, McCreary Tire & Rubber Co.,’ and 
Ora A. Young, Ohio Rubber Co., respec- 
tively. 
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New Copolymers with Built-in 
Plasticizer 


EW vinyl chloride copolymers in which 

one of the monomers involved, vinyl 
stearate, provides built-in plasticizing ac- 
tion have been developed by the Eastern 
Utilization Research Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Obtained from 
animal fats, the vinyl stearate 1s 
nnot migrate or 


inedible 
chemically bound and ca 
evaporate from the copolyme 

The new copolymers may be rigid or 
flexible, depending on the vinyl stearat 
content. Copolymers with a high vinyl 
stearate content are sim in f 
elongation, tensile strength, and 
physical properties to standard vit 
ride compounds made with commer ‘ial plas 
ticizers. Copolymers with a low. vit 
stearate content are essentially rigid cnt 
have a lower milling temperature and lower 
bulk viscosity temperature coefhcient than 
do currently av mmercial vinyl 
resins. These advantages make them easier 
to handle in such operati 


molding, and extrusion because less strin- 














ndering, 


gent control of pressure and temperature 
is required 

Both rigid and flexible ty 
copolymers can be cured 
tional amines t 1 inf 





resins. Compounding 





be accomplished at tem 
hue ¢ 


200° F 

340° FF flexible type 

tains much of its flexibility ec 
Further information on the preparation 





and properties of the new copolyn 
new USDA publication, - 
d, “Vinyl Plastics Modified with 
from Animal Fats. Copolymer 
Chloride and Vinvl S 
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HE sixt nnual conference o1 ibbe 
and plastics will be held by the Amet 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers at 
thie \Mavtlowet Hotel, Aker () \p il 
J-0 le ve progral ( the eet g 
following % kevnote ddress by John 


Grotzinger, Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., 
IS Ive! belo Ww. 

\pril 5: “Training Young Engineers,’ 
\r Carpent er, The B. F. Goodrich Co. ; 
“Magnetic Clutches and Brakes for 
Rubber’ and Processing Machine 
Drives,” A. EF. Lillquist, Cutler-Hammer 
Corp.; “Preventive Maintenance of 
Large Electric Motors and Controls 
in _munbet Mills,” Kurt John, United 
States Rubber Co.; “High-Voltage Mo- 
tor - Controllers for the Rubber Indus- 
try,’ F. J. Render, General Electric Co.; 
ind “Selection of Drives for the Con- 
tinuous Processing of Plastic Films,” 
A. G. Pavne, Monsanto Chem Co 

April 6: “Recent Developments in 
Insulation of Large Electrical Ma- 
chines,” G. L. Moses. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.; ‘Magnetic Amplifiers for 


the Rubber and Plastic Industries,” 


John Santer, Clark Controller ¢ 
“Today's Challenge in Human Rela- 
tions,” 6. H. Taylor, Goodricl 
Following the second session (April 6) 
which will be held in the morning, arrange- 
ments have been made for in inspection 
trip through Plant 2 of the Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Co 


Additional Experimental GR-S Polymers and Latices 


| ia additions and changes in the list of 
experimental GR-S polymers and latices 
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sumers, and 20 bales (one bale weigh 
proximately 75 pounds) of the origina 
will be set aside, if possible, for distribu- 
interested companies for their 
evaluation, The 20 bales, when available, 
will be distributed in quantities of one bale 
or two bales upon request to the OSR sa 
division, or will be held for six 
after the experimental polymer was pro 
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tion to otl er 








duced, unless otherwise consigned before 
that tn Subsequent production runs will 
he de if suificient requests are received. 
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mental only, and the 
any representations or warranties of any 
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an after-dinner 


parison of neoprene and nitrile rubbers 
concluded the talk, and Mr. Malcolmson 
pointed out that these polymers are co 
plementary and not directly competitive. 
The concluding talk, “Oil Resistance of 
Nitrile Rubber,” was given by Mr. Duke 
and was similar to the article of the same 
title by Duke and W. A. Mitchell whi 


appeared in our July, 1953, issue, page 485 





Tlargi Meeting Hears Sears 


TOTAL of 261 members and guests 
A of The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc., attended a regular meeting on Fel 
ruary 2 at the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. The meeting included an afternoon 
technical session at which W. J. Sears, The 
Manufacturers Association, Inc 

“Natural Rubber Quality and 
Supply,” a cocktail hour, and dinner meet 
ing. Mr. Sears’ talk was devoted to thi 
work of the RMA on rubber quality, and 
an analysis of the natural and syntheti 
rubber supply outlook. Similar talks were 
given by the speaker before meetings ot 
the Rhode Island Rubber Club on Novem 
vember 19! and the Philadelphia Rubber 
Group on January 22 (reported elsewhert 
in this issue). 

The after-dinner speaker was S. E. Roll, 
District Attorney of Los Angeles County, 
who discussed the “Activities of the Dis 
trict Attorney's Office.” 

In the business session, life membership 
certificates, the Group’s highest award 
were presented to R. D. Abbott, R. D. Ab 
bott Co.; T. Kirk Hill, Kirkhill Rubber 
Co.: David Spence, retired; and Harry L 
Fisher, Tlargi Rubber Technology Founda 
tion. A certificate of appreciation was givet 
to D. C. Maddy, Harwick Standard Chem 
for his work as chairman during 


Rubber 
sy ke on 


ical Co., 
the past vear. 

Other business activities included the ap 
proval of a change in the Group’s by-laws: 
distribution of the “1954 Tlargi Yearbook” 
by Committee Chairman \W. M. Anderson, 
Gross Mfg. Co.; and the announcement by 
F. ©. Johnston, Caram Mfg. Co., that the 
outing will be held at the Hotel 
Miramar, Santa Barbara, on June 12-13 

Door prizes contributed by the Group 
were won by C. E. Wilson, Pacific Mould 
ed Products Co.; Gene Ostman, P. B 
Division, Byron-Jackson Co.; Bud Burson, 
H. M. Royal, Inc.; Fred Shor, Fargo Rub 
her Corp.; Wayne Churchill, Ideal Roller 
& Mig. Co.: John Tidgewell, Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co.; and Bud Budnick, Ohio 


Rubber Co 


annual 


See our Dec., 1953, issue. p. 367. 





California Group Elections 


EW officers of the Northern California 
Rubber Group were announced at the 
February 11 dinner-meeting, held in the 
Be rkeley Elks Club, Berkeley, Calit. The 
officers are: president, Jim Stull, Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co.; vice president, 
Halsey C. Burke, Burke Rubber Co., Inc. ; 
secretary, Gene Gador, Oliver Tire & Rub 
ber Co.; and treasurer, Stan Mason, 
Pioneer Rubber Mills 
There were 34 members and guests 
present at the meeting, which also included 
illustrated talk on “I ish- 
ing and Hunting in Montana” by Robert 
Robard, naturalist and professional guide 
for the State of Montana 
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Raincoat Materials Compared 


a.” E February 160 meeting of the Elas- 
omer & Plastics Group, Northeastern 
Section, American Chemical 
tured a round-table discussion of ‘ 
rials and Methods for 


Soc iety, fea 
*Mate- 


Production of an 


Ideal Raincoat.” John B. Gregory, Fred- 
erick Bacon Laboratories, acted as mod- 
erator, and the panel members were Wil- 


A. Appeltofft, Plymouth Rubber Co. ; 
F. A. Newman, A. J. Tower Co.; Ernest 
R. Kaswell, Fabric Research Laboratories ; 
nd Kenneth A. Winkley, Hodgman Rub- 

Approximately 75 members and 
attended the meeting, which was 
held - Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass., and preceded by 
i dinner at Smith House. 

The discussion took the form of a di 
rectors’ meeting of a hypothetical company 
planning to produce 100,000 units of a man’s 
raincoat. Each panel member advocated a 
different type of raincoat, giving costs 
production operations, construction det: tils, 
a desirable characteristics of his par 
ticular tvpe of coat. 

Mr. a outlined the 
volved in the 


ber Co. 


guests 


problems in- 
nanufacture of a six- gage 
vinyl raincoat, ane the coat’s low cost, 
bright color possibilities, waterproofness, 
and general appeal and utility. Mr. New 
man discussed the production of raincoats 
made from oilskins and latex dipped fab- 
TICS, pointing out the sim larity In process- 
ing methods. Both types of coats were 
claimed to be completely waterproof be- 
cause of the post-fabrication dips used to 
seal up the stitching holes 

The relative merits of natural and syn 
thetic fabric raincoats were discussed by 
Mr. Kaswell, who compared strength and 
tear properties, hygroscopic characteristics, 
draping, and cost factors of nylon, acrylic 
fibers, rayon, silk, wool, and cotton, Cloth 
coats were held to be the most comfortable, 
and cotton the most suitable material for 
the average raincoat. 

The final panel speaker, Mr. Winkley, 
discussed two types ot proofed goods ree- 
ommended for raincoat use: calendered 
natural rubber on cotton for outside coat- 
ing, and spread polyvinyl butyral on nylon 
for inside coating. Both types were. re- 
viewed as to costs and fabrication tech- 
niques, using both vulcanization and self- 
curing cementing methods. The light weight 
and style of this type of coat were stressed. 

Mr. Gregory summed up the panel dis- 
cussion, tabulating the statistics given by 
the speakers with regard to weights, costs 


and characteristics. A lively open discussion 


period followed, and it’ was generally 
agreed that similar round-table meetings 
should held in the future, 





Colors Discussed at Quebec 


A TALK on “Colors for the 
| : 


‘lasties Industry” by L. R. Sherman, 
Imperial Paper & Color Corp., featured 
ihe January 21 dinner-meeting of the Que- 
hee Rubber & Plastics Group. The meeting 
was held at the Queen's Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., and attracted 88 members and guests. 


Ladies’ Night 


The February 22 meeting of the 
was the annual Ladies’ Nigh 
toria Hall, Westmount. A 
members, and their 
the event, which included a dinner and an 
evening of dancing. Each lady was  pre- 
sented with a corsage, and 40 door prizes 
donated by the Group were awarded 


Rubber 


Group 
t, held at Vic- 
total of 225 


guests, Wives attended 
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Thiokol Technical Club Hears 
About Elastomers on Ships 


used on naval 
aircraft car 


HE quantity of rubber 
vessels (75,000 pounds for 
48,000 pounds for submarines) 1s 
not an impressive figure when compared 
with the total tonnage, but its importance 
to long and proper functioning of the atap 
more than compensates for the small phys 
ical percentage. For this reason, specifica- 
tions are set up by the 
rubber 


riers ; 


Navy to insure the 
effectiveness of products used in 
these capacities. 

Some of the 
this respect were 


problems encountered in 
pe on February 18 
by T. A. Werkenthin, head of the elas 
tomer branch of the Navy Department's 
Bureau of Ships, in an address before 175 
members and guests of the Thiokol Tech 
nical Club at Thiokol Chemical Corp.'s 
offices in Trenton, N. J. Entitled, “Some 
Elastomer Applications on Naval Vessels,” 
the address was devoted primarily to use 
of elastomers as underwater and_ protec- 
tive coatings for various installations and 
was illustrated with slides. A film, ae 
ing Rubber Products,” which demonstrated 
some of the tests to which rubber 
jected before acceptance for use in the 
products, was also exhibited. 

Mentioned as presently being employed 
for protecting rudders and drive shafts 
against corrosion and cavitation was a poly- 
sulfide material which hardens on the metal 
surface after being applied by flame spray- 
ing. Sheeted neoprene attached to the metal 
with cement is being considered as a re- 
placement, however, because it permits ap- 
plication by less skilled labor. Weather 
decks, especially those of aircraft carriers, 
are being with high impact and 
flame resistant blends of  acrvlonitrile- 
phenolic Calking com- 


polymers 
pounds of Tl liquid polymers and 


coated 


resin 


u0kol 1 


battery compartment linings of acid-re- 
sistant vulcanized sheet rubber were dis 
cussed. The applic: ition of rubber in driv- 


ing mechanisms (water lubricates 1 eo ring 
and bearing strips made of acryloni rile) 
and for miscellaneous duties was also cov- 
ered, 

Preceding the aud lre SS, 
treated to a 
turkey dinner by 


the gathering was 
party and excellent 
the chemical company 


coc kt tail 





High-Polymer Group Elects 


HE Division of High-Polymer Physics, 
American Physical Society, recently 
elected the following officers for 1954: 
chairman, John D. Ferry, University of 
Wisconsin: vice ch airman, Robert S. Mar 


vin, National Bureau of Standards: and 
secretary-treasurer fecslonnaal: W. James 
Lyons, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Elect 
ed to three-vear terms on the executive 
committee were Herman F. Mark, Poly 
technie Institute of Brooklyn, and Dr 
Lyons. 





A.1.Ch.E. Meeting in May 
} gies spring national meeting of the T 
an Institute of Chemical E1 ia 


will be held in Springfield, Mass., at the 
Kimball Hotel, on Mav 16 ‘19 Included in 
the program will be a forum on “Training 

j Technical Men in Industry”; syn 
on “Polymeric Materials of Const 
“Cost Control,” and “Process Design” : an 
general technical 





posia 


uction,” 


SESSLONS 


Outlook for Natural Rubber 


TALK on “Natural Rubber Quality 
A and Supply” by W. J. Sears, vice 
Rubber Manutacturers 


president of The 
chairman of the 


\ssociation, inic., and 
RMA Crude Rubber Committee, higl 
ed the January 22 dinner-meeting © the 
Philadelphia Rubber Group Held at the 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, ial 
meeting attracted an attendance ot 109 
members and guests, who heard the speaker 
describe the activities of the RMA « 
Crude Rubber Committee in standar 
type descriptions 

In discussing 
Mr. Sear 
prices will 


had a net 
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leaders and 


some opinions, the I 
producing countries 


of the natural rubber 

look forward to free con petition betwee! 
n atural and synthetic rubber when the syn 
thetic plants are owned by private industr 

Unde these conditions many have stated 








that they toresee no need o 


agreements, and that the competition be 





tween the two p rivately owned rubbers will 
solve their p! “oblet This competition will 
force the atural ea industry to in 

prove its efficiencies and result in better 


uniformity of rubber as well as 


conditions in 


quality and 
improved 
Asian countries 


New 


economic southeas 
officers elected by the I 
are: chairman, A i Di- 
Alas : Tire & Rubber Co. : vice 
chairman, M. \ 'y ouker, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc.; and secretary- 
treasurer, L. E. White, Walker Bros. Di- 
rectors are as follows: one vear—L. J 
Dete (Carlisle Tire & Rubber Division, 
R. M Harper ( \eronau- 
Laboratory, U. S. Naval 





( ‘arlisle 
tical Materials 


(ort 
oe 





Base Station), and G. J. Wyrough (Wy 
rough & Loser, Inc.) ; two vears—G. H. 
Brant 
Mills 

\. | 
years 

d | 
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gore of enforcement of 
ns by st governments ; 
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period of training 





be safe at all times. We are now in the 
period, which is where most com- 
es are making really effective strides 
‘ ¢ accidents, the speaker de- 

re 
1 n isiness sess —p eceding the 
¢ Ss were 1V¢ bv Bert Va ler 
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Atomic — Talk for Akron 











Lee spring dini neeti go of the Ak- 
ver Group, to be held Apt 
Mav 1 e] \ ro. () 

t € a € N Alve S 
s e professor of chemistry at I? ce 
m University on “Atomic 

Weapon for Peace.” Dr. Alyea 

ied in Germany, Sweden, and the United 
States, has taught also at the University 
r Hawaii, and has received the New 
lersey Science Teachers Award (1950) 





Boston vn Outing 
b krwetye - lal Sh outing of the Bostor Rub 
ber Group t he place February / at 
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CALENDAR 


Division of High Polymer Physics, 
APS. Detroit and Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Committees D-9 and D-20, ASTM. 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Symposium on Synthetic Rubber 


Polymerization. Engineers Club, 
Dayton, O. 

Boston Rubber Group. Spring 
Meeting. 


Chicago Rubber Group, Inc. Fur- 
niture Club, Chicago, Ill. 
Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O. 

New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 


Group. Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Northern California Rubber 
Group. 


Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Detroit Leland Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Newark Section, 
Park Hotel, 


SPE. Military 
Newark, N. J. 


Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A. C. S. Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky. 

New York Section, SPE. Hotel 


Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
Chicago Rubber Group Inc. Fur- 
niture Club, Chicago, III. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Northern California 
Group. 

Connecticut Rubber Group. 
Buffalo Rubber Group. Joint Meet- 
ing with Canadian rubber groups. 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 

American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Spring National Meet- 
ing. Kimball Hotel, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Second Basic Materials Exposition 
and Conference. International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, II. 

New York Section SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Summer Outing. 

Buffalo Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. Transit Valley Country 
Club, East Amherst, N. Y. 
Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

New York Rubber Group. Outing. 
Doerr’s Grove, Millburn, N. J. 
Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. Summer Outing. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Summer Ovting. Hotel Mira- 
mar, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual Meeting. Sherman 
and Morrison Hotels, Chicago, Ill. 
Akron Rubber Group. Outing. 
Boston Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
International Rubber Technology 
Conference. London, England. 


Rubber 


was done on 
Mountain, and 


Black Mountain, Thorne 
Cranmore. Despite the 
relatively warm weather, 40° F., it was 
generally agreed that the outing was one 
of the most enjoyable that was ever held 
in the series. 





Peroxides from Gum Rosin 


NEW class of hydroperoxides cie-~ 
rived from gum rosin is capable of 
production by a process described in a re- 
cently issued United States patent, No. 
2,653,922, entitled, “Hydroperoxy-Substi- 
tuted Rosin Materials and a Method for 
Their Production,” issued to F. L. McKen- 
non and R. V. Lawrence, and assigned to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Developed in 
line with a policy to expand the uses of 
rosin and following closely a similar dis- 
covery for production ot peroxides fre m 
gum turpentine,! the new process is avail- 
able for use without payment of royalty, 
Members of the Naval Stores Research 
Station at Olustee, Ila., formed the new 
products by oxidizing esters of hydro- 
genated or dis proportionated rosin. The 
hydroperoxides thus produced have possible 
uses as catalysts in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, or as intermediates in the 
preparation of certain products which con 
tain the rosin nucleus. One peroxide, pre- 
pared by oxidation of the i cdaaael 
methyl ester of rosin, has shown promise 
as a catlyst in cold rubber production, hav- 
rtedly led to improvements in some 


ing repor 
properties of the rubber. 


ee our Feb., 1954, issue, p. 632. 





No Hyatt Award 


(Continued from page 782) 


Industry, Inc. Established by Hercules in 
1941 to honor John Wesley Hyatt, the 
ward consists of a gold medal and $1,000, 
which have been presented annually to 
that individual who, in the judgment of 
the committee, has made an outstanding 
contribution to the development and ad- 
vancement of plastics. 

The growth and diversification of the 
plastics industry have made it increasingly 
difficult for the judg res to select a single 
individual to cite for outstanding service 
during the year, Mr. Cruse explained. As 
a result of these industry changes, the 
terms, conditions, and plans of the Award 
are now being reappraised. 





Cellulose Acetate 
for Vacuum Forming 


SPECIAL formulation of cellulose 
S704, has been developed by 
Celanese Corp. of America, New York, 
N. Y., for use in the manufacture of vac- 
uum formed packaging items, display signs, 
and similar products. Available in clear 
and colored stock, the new material is gen- 
erally adaptable to small- as well as large- 
cavity forming processes. Its use in these 
capacities reportedly makes possible a re- 
duction in section thickness (due to the 
rigidity of the acetate), use of a shorter 
cycle, and elimination of blush and web- 
bing in the product. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


Summary of Washington Report and National News 


The program of natural rubber re- 
search and development in South and 
Central America started in 1940 is 
threatened with curtailment on the eve 
of successful completion, by the For- 
eign Operations Administration’s re- 
fusal to allot $300,000 for the research 
part of the program for fiscal 1954. 

The majority opinion of the Randall 
Commission on Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy iS opposed to international com- 
modity agreements and buffer stocks 
in order to stabilize the price of nat- 
ural rubber. 


The amount of GR-S and Butyl rub- 
ber used in defense orders in 1951, 
1952, and 1953 (14-year) has been made 
public by the Renegotiation Board in 
connection with the amount of renego- 
tiation (about 10%) required of chem- 
ical suppliers to the synthetic rubber 
industry. 

Tire manufacturers and dealers have 
joined forces to work out a program 
to support an effort to improve high- 
ways, promote traffic safety, etc. 

Rep. Paul Shafer of Michigan has 
stated that natural rubber producing 


countries must realize that there is a 
limit to the extent that the United 
States can go in aiding the economies 
of these countries without impairing 
our own economy. With the demand 
for natural rubber to increase in the 
years ahead, he asked that the produc- 
ing countries put forth every effort to 
improve the quality of their rubber 
institute replanting programs. 

A good year with possible higher 
dividend payments by companies in the 
rubber industry was predicted for 1954 
by Standard & Poor's. 


Washington Report by Arthur J. Kraft 


Curtailment of Government’s South and Central America Rubber 
Program Threatened 


This country’s 14-year old program to 
aid Latin America to develop a_ natural 
rubber industry! is threatened with severe 
curtailment as a result of a decision of the 
Foreign Operations Administration to 
withdraw its support of the research pro- 
gram carried on by United States Agricul- 
ture Department scientists in cooperation 
with nine Latin American governments. 

The th reat became known last month, 
when the Commerce Department’s Business 

and Defense Services Administration 
spearheaded an effort to work out a solu- 
tion looking toward maintaining this 

USDA combined research and development 
program. At a meeting here February 11, 
‘i ber industry officials and representatives 
ot the Office of Defense Mobilization, the 
\griculture Department, FOA, and BDSA 
exchanged views on how to continue the 
research program through the coming year. 

The meeting was called by and presided 
over by Everett G. Holt, assistant director, 
Chemical and Rubber Division, BDSA, 
after FOA let it be known that under its 
charter from Congress it could no longer 
see its way clear to picking up the tab of 
some $300,000 a year for rubber research 
in Latin America. FOA agreed, however, 
to continue making available another $300,- 
00 for development (extension) work i 
connection with the program. 

The industry representative at the meet- 
ing strongly supported the Agriculture De- 
partment’s position . the two aspects of 
the program should be kept together and 
that research is anes to support de- 
velopment work. For instance, it was point- 
ed out that the ambitious wartime rubber 
plantation program of the Ford interests 
the vast Amazon plantation—was wiped out 
by South American leaf blight and became 
a virtually total loss because the project 
was undertaken without adequate prior re- 
search into methods of coping with this 
disease. 

The February 11 meeting apparently 
clearly established that FOA had taken a 
firm position against footing that part of 
the fiscal 1955 bill which would go for re- 


1India RuspserR Wortp, June, 
July, 1942, p. 350; Aug., 1942, p. 461 
p. 289; May, 1943, p. 143. 
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search work. Efforts to salvage that pro- 
gram were then turned to the possibility 
of the Agriculture Department going be 


or 
fore Congress with a request for the $300,- 


000 or thereabout which will be needed 
fer the research segment of the program 
in the coming fiscal year. It appears that 


Department will put in 
appropriation. 
assured by 


the Agriculture 
request for the necessary 
Agriculture officials have been 


rubber industry leaders of solid industry 
support for the appropriation and indica- 
tions are that similar support will come 


from ODM and BDSA. 


Purpose of the Program 


\merican rubber pro- 


t 


Goal of the Latin 
eram is the development of a bligh 
ant, high-yielding tree as a prerequisite for 
establishment of commercial rubber 
ings in this hemisphere. Aside 
economic benefits this would 
Latin American countries, 
endeavor would give the 
ing nations, including the U. S., assurance 
of a continued supply of natural rubber 
in the event that leaf blight disease reached 
the southeast Asian rubber area, causing 
widespread defoliation of that area’s high- 
vielding rubber plantations. As of now, 
\sia’s rubber TP it is believed, could 
not survive an attack of leaf blight, or 
other serious leaf disease. Since the cur- 
rent research program is ned to de 
velop a high-yielding, 
strain of rubber seedlings, its success could 
also be of substantial benefit to the Asian 
industry. Under the program there is close 
cooperation between the Rubber Researcl 
Institute of Malaya and the American 
supported research stations in Latin Amer- 
ica, born of their awareness that each has 
a stake in the succcess of the program and 
can mutually benefit from the knowledge 
developed through their respective pro 
grams. 


The research and development progran 
was instituted in 1940, with the U. S and 
14 Latin American countries participating 
After the war, responsibility for continuing 
the program was assumed by the State De 
wrath wit which received an appropriation 
for this work and turned the funds over to 


-resist- 


from the 
col ter oO 

ty 
success in this 
rubber consum- 


desig 
disease-resistant 


the Agrecunue Depart ent In 1950, re 
sponsibility tor the program was turned 
over to the Mutual Security Agency, pre 
cursor ot FOA, as part ot the Govern 
ment’s Technical Assistance pre At 
the present time nine Latin Ameri coun 





tries are rticipating directly, althou 
several others are serviced by Agriculture 
Department specialists from research sta 











tions located outside their borders 

In many ca the L \merican part 
ners are m substantial contributions 
to the program, in grants of 
ment, and other facilities and 
cases, but generally to a minor 
money. FOA is reported to 
the position that, under its chart 1 
supply funds ol if these 
were atched ( ce 
tribute d by the n pa ints 
The agen | taken the view 
that it cann conside no. onetary cor 
tributions, no matter how sizable, as meet- 
ing the test of a matching contributio 
This view s been criticized as exces 
sively narrow by industt ien here 
FOA insists that its « te equires 
matching financial contribution and does 
not permit it to consider alternative types 
of contributions by the Latin Americar 


participating governments 


Details of the Program 





The progra is admit stered by the Ru 
ber Plant Investigation Section, Fiel 
Crops Research Branch, Agricultural Re- 
search Services, Depat rent of Agricul 
ture. Here’s a rundown of what's ben 
done under the program in eight of the 
nine countries 

GUATEMALA. On land leased at a token 
fee from the Guatemalan Government, the 


scientists are testing 
the response of rubber trees to top-buddin 


protracted dry season o1 


clonal material and 
: 


Because of the 
the eastern slopes, such trees can be 
without top-budding. On the 
a small fares development program 1s 
progress with a 150,000 acres plan ted wit! 
seedlings pls is maintained with the 
Firestone research station in this country 

( OSTA Rica. The major research facility 

the Western Hemis phere is located here, 
in ise environmental factors indicate that 
tree diseases prevalent in the hemisphere 
would be severe In Rica than 


grow! 


] 
slope, 


more Costa 
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Value of Research Program 
The relatively new problem posed by the 
| pothor has been brought ut 
i st Ri TeSe ce! 
( part ¢ s success story, ording 
scientists here, 1s due to the knowledge 
ate r g oe res cI 
the So n le blight. This 
t pomts up the value of the long and 
I stud g1Vvel i eaf blight ir 
speeding solution t novel problen Ss posed 
newly discovered diseases Developn ent 
work 1s also proceedin~ in Costa Rica. where 
planters are putting in rows of rul 
ber trees, alternating with rows of food 
Ops The USDA scientists also are ¢ 
gaged in planti research o1 pilot plan 
te scale sing < arce re ot land 


by the Costa Rican Government. 
5 miles away similar experimenta- 
being conducted at the large plan- 
ition maintained by Goodyear. The two 
antations are assisting each other through 
the exchange ot well as 
il, with Goodyear supplying the U. S. 
ment plantation with Far Eastern 
high-vielding) in exchange for 
resistant material \ccording to 
USDA scientists, Goodvear, using Far East- 
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ern clones alone, had to top trees twice 
ul in order to come up with trees 
uld withstand disease ravages. But, 


»-resistant clones 
plantation 
now produce rubber at a 











parable to that in the Far East. 

the U. S. assistance program has 
Ce well under Wa\ for at least a dozen 
vears, scientists here contend that at least 
nother three or four vears will be needed 
efore the job can be judged a substantial 
success. Thus ; ey are very much en 





ged by the 
s being tackled in the research pro- 
chie Hy the development of seedlings 
survive the native t 


the prospects of solving 
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tions in prices have particularly 
serious effects upon countries whose econ- 
omies depend predominantly upon produc- 

f primary products. Ex- 


tion and export ot r 
not only distor- 


v induce 
LEIS: RR SESS f ina 
e economic development of these 

: they | 


reme fluctuations 
tions i 
sometimes shock their 
extent that throws great strain 
their social and political fabrics 
Greater stability of prices is one of the 
in the raw materials ex- 
and, of course, it is de- 
industrialized countries 
which import raw materials 
’rices inevitably fluctuate Varia- 
tions in supply and demand; vari- 
are affected by changes in the general 
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economy. In particular, the demand for 
primary products in international trade is 
affected by business conditions in the in- 





dust countries which import them. 
Because of its sheer economic weight, the 


. 
Americar 


great influence on 


economy exercises particularly 
raw materials prices. 

“Pr posals have been made 
price instability by 


al commodity 


to solve the 
problem. of intergov- 
agreements, involv- 
import quotas, price 
price stabilization 
and sales (buffer stocks), pro- 


Ing export quotas, 
] 5 “ 7 

reserve STOCKS, 
purchases ] 
ductior 


controls, or some combination of 


such devices. The Commtssion does not be- 
weve that extensive resort to commodity 
igreements will solve the problem of price 


Latin America and_ still produce enoug! 


rubber to make such plantings commercially 
attractive. An adequate research program, 


they are convinced, is absolutely necessary 
before any large-scale commercial planting 
can be undertaken with 
ance that it will not meet with such disis- 
ter as befell the ambitious—but abortive 
Ford plantation venture. With this convic- 
tion, that developmental or extension work 
must have the support of solid 
know-how, the American rubber 
is in full agreement. 

The rubber industry officials who at- 
tended the February 11 meeting here were 
W. J. Sears, vice president, The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association; E. A. Stevens, 
treasurer, The B. T°. Goodrich Co.; John 
MeGavack, technical director, plantation 
division, United States Rubber Co.; B. H 
Larabee, vice president, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Charles H. Baker, chairman, 
Goodvear Footwear Corp.:; Leland) E 
Spencer, assistant to president, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; S. W. MacKenzie, di 
rector of purchases, U. S. Rubber; an 
Paul Wagner, rubber purchasing depart 
ment, Goodrich 


reasonable assur- 


research 
industry 


Buffer Stocks for Rubber 


instability; and it believes that such agree 
ments introduce rigidities and restraints 
that impair the elasticity of economic ad- 
iustment and the freedom of individual 
initiatives, which are fundamental to ec 
nomic progress. Moreover, the types o 
intergovernmental commodity agreements 
thus far tried or proposed for the purpose 
of stabilizing prices involve commitments 
which could lead, if extensively employed, 
to very great outlays of United States 
Government funds in certain contingencies, 
of indeterminable amounts.” [Italics are 
those of the Commission—Ep1Tor.] 

The Commission recommended the fol- 
lowing “constructive contributions that the 
U. S. Government can make toward great- 
er stability of world prices: (1) measures 
tending to relax or remove impediments to 

". S. foreign trade and to encourage other 
countries to move in the same direction: 
(2) a policy of encouragement of diversi 
fication of the economies of the countries 
now excessively dependent upon a_ small 
number of products, and of encouragement 
of the governments of those countries to 
pursue policies likely to attract foreign in- 
vestors to participate in the works of di- 
versification; (3) avoidance of actions in- 
cidental to our own commodity control and 
stockpile programs that would have avoid- 
ably disruptive effects upon world prices; 
(4) continued consultation and cooperation 
with other nations to improve the knowl 
edge of world supply and demand for ma- 
terials and foodstuffs, and to explore pos 
sible means of lessening instability; and 
(5) policies which will temper the fluctua 
tions of our domestic economy, which exert 
great influence upon the r world 
prices. 


course ot 


Minority Comments 


Dissenting from the majority’s comments 
on commodity agreements and buffer stocks 
were John Hay Whitney, New York in 
dustrialist; David J. McDonald, president 
of the CIO Steel Workers Union; Sena- 
tors Eugene D. Milliken (Rep., Col.) and 
Walter F. George (Dem., Ga.), and Rep 
resentatives Daniel A. Reed (Rep., N. Y.) 
and Richard Simpson (Rep., Pa.). O 
these, only Mr. Whitney and Mr. McDon 
ald offered separate statements. 

In his dissenting statement, Mr. Whitney 
declared: 
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While recognizing the dangers inherent 
in international commodity agreements 
which provide tor fixed prices and produc- 
tio. and marketing controls, I believe that 
agreements which embody flexible price 
policies and which take into account long- 
term trends in world demand and supply 
may provide a means of protecting both 
producers and consumers from drastic 
movements in prices.” 

\Ir. McDonald, his somewhat longer 
dissent, declared, in part: 

‘The majority discussion of instability 
in raw material prices greatly chiro 
fies the problems that arise from such 
stability ate: does not recognize some of 
the measures which can appropriately be 
taken to ameliorate these problems. The 
real reason why countries have supported 
the international stabilization of raw mate- 
rial prices has heen the desire to stabilize 
ord income of the people in their economies 

» live by the sale of the raw materials. 
The ere 1s in many countries a close relation 
between economic stability and political sta- 
bility. Areas like Indonesia and the Malay 
States, whose economies depend heavily on 
ex] ports of raw materials to world marke ts, 
“—<_ greater economic stability if they are 
to be politically strong members of the free 
re rid [Italics supplied— -Eprror.] 

“The measures suggested in the majority 
statement for dealing with the problem of 
instability in raw materials are useful and 
constructive, but may not be adequate. In 


addition to these measures, the United 
States Government may find tt appropriate 
to join in carefully nego — international 
agreements which have as their purpose the 
reduction of penton in the incomes of 
raw material producers. While minimising 
restrictions which impede production, such 
agreements might embody flexible price 
policies which would take into account long- 
term trends in world demand and supply 
while at the same time protecting both pro 
ducers and consumers from drastic move- 
ments im prices in response to temporary 
and reversible [Italics supplied 
Eprror.] 


forces 


Buffer Stock Scheme at IRSG Again? 


It will be recalled that the 
Rubber Study Group last year 
serious study of the advisability of adopt 
ing a “buffer stock” scheme for natural 
rubber in order to assure price stability and 
euard against serious shortages of rubber 
The proposal, however, tailed to meet with 
majority approval of members of the IRSG 
and at this juncture may be 
dormant, if not dead. Nevertheless it is 
apparent that the natural rubber producing 
countries, particularly Indonesia and_per- 
haps Malaya, may again raise the issue otf 
working toward some type of international 
commodity stabilization agreement for rub- 
at the forthcoming IRSG meeting to 
be held in Columbo, Ceylon, this May 


International 
undertook 


regarded as 


Synthetic Rubber Consumption Dropping 


Sales of synthetic rubber appear headed 
for a slight drop in the coming quarter- 
the three months of April, May, and June, 
according to early estimates prepared by 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. An_ official 
said that indications available at this writ- 
ing are that the quarter’s sales of GR-S 
will be slightly below the 126,700 tons or 
so estimated for the previous (January 
through March) quarter. 

If this point proves true, it would ap- 
pear that the estimate of fiscal 1954 
presented in the President's budget message 
to Congress in late January will not be 
met.2, That estimate was for a production 
of 608,900 long tons of both GR-S and 
Butyl in the 12-month period ending June 
30, 1954, 

Consumption (for the last two months 
RFC scheduled production figures, which 
are roughly equivalent, are used) of GR-S 
amounted to 391,260 tons for the nine- 
month period running from last July 1 
through March 31, 1954. Butyl amounted 
to 42,706 tons for the eight-month period 
running from last July 1 through Febru- 
ary 28 (the February figure again is sched- 
uled production, ri ither than actual reported 
sales). Protecting these opin an annual 
basis gives a GR-S total of some 521,000 
tons and a Butyl total of some 64,000 tons, 
together a grand total of about 585,000 
tons, or some 24,000 tons shy of the esti- 
mate prepared in December by RFC _ for 
presentation as part of the President's late 
January budget. If, as now expected, the 
last quarter of this year shows a decline, 
the gap will be even greater than the indi- 


sales 


cated 24,000 tons, but probably not much 
greater. 
Monthly reports of industrial consump- 


tion will bear watching, since the RFC 
estimates—that given for the full fiscal 
vear and the lower more current figures 
are based partly on estimates supplied to 
the agency by larger consumers. Industry 
reports over the coming months will show 
whether consumption of new rubber is 
falling off or whether the prospective de- 
cline in synthetic purchases is being offset 
by larger purchases of natural rubber. 

RFC has scheduled March production 

r GR-S at 42,640 long tons, including the 
oil content of masterbatch types. February 
scheduled output was 40,250 tons for GR-S 
and 4,950 tons for GR-I. At this writing 
the March schedule—tentative as it was 
included no breakdown by various major 
types of polymers, nor did it include a 
figure for GR-I 

February's schedule included 27,100 tons 
ot LTP GR-S, net plus oil basis; 6,400 
tons of black masterbatch (gross weight) ; 
10,000 tons of oil masterbatch (gross 
weight) ; 2,000 tons of oil-black master- 
batch (gross weight); and 3,650 tons of 
GR-S latex. Actual sales for January to 
taled 43,874 tons of GR-S, net plus oil, 
including 30,579 tons of LTP GR-S. Sales 
ot GR-I for the month amounted to 5,121 
tons. A breakdown of January GR-S sales, 
on the same basis as given above for Feb 
ruary production figures, shows 6,837 tons 
of blir k masterbatch; 11,819 tons of oil 
masterbatch ; 2,081 tons of oil-black master- 
batch; and 3,674 tons of latex 


1951-1953 GR-S and Butyl Defense Order Percentages Given 


GR-S Consumption Butyl Consumption 
Defense Defense 

Total Orders D. O. Y Total Orders D.. 0. % 
1951 625,169 71,124 11.4 70,500 6,246 8.9 
1952 : 666,420 63,727 9.6 71,229 5,982 8.4 
1953 (1% yr.). 354,208 30 499 8.6 44,839 2,289 5.1 
Total for 24% yrs..... ; 1,645,797 165,350 10,0° 186,568 14,517 7.8! 

2 Ibid., Feb., 1954, p. 636. Ibid., Jan., 1954, p. 506 


March, 1954 


The Government's Renegotiation Board 
made public in February in a staff bulletin 
detailed figures showing the ; 
GR-S and Butyl synthetic rubbers used in 
manufacturing products for defense pro- 
curement over a 30-month period running 
through the first half of 1953 

The Board had publis hed an 
to its regulation 1453.5 under 


amount Ot 


tracts with RFC for 1 ind ser\ 
ices to be used in the ture al 





synthetic rubbe mpt from 


sale ot iT 
section 106(a) (6) of 


renegotiation under 
otiation Act of 1951, to the ex- 


vices are re 


the Reneg 


tent that sucl 





quired for the of synthetic 


rubber for sale thereof to a private perso1 


or private persons tor non-defense use 
\s explained i previous article,” some 
15 or 20 suppliers of chemical 


materials used in the government 





rubber prograt ie benefit by 


ment. Their sales to RFC will not be sub- 
ject to 100% renegotiation. About 90% of 
the sales of these materials used for mak 
ing GR-S and about 92.2% ot the sales of 


1 ney , 
these materials used 
\ 

be exempt, 
ot these synthetic rubbers was sold to rub- 
} 


for making Butyl will 
because about this percentage 
er products manutacturers for conversio1 
into tires and other products for the civil 
lan economy 

The detailed figures were supplied to 
the Renegotiation ard by the Rubber 
Branch, Business and Defense Services 
Adn inistr ation, Department of Commerce 








The figures, in long tons, appear 1 I 
table wid is printed at the bottom of 
1 

this , 





Disposal Commissioners Visit 
GR-S Plants 


The Rubber Producing F 
mmission visited 19 government 
plant 


acilities Dis 
posal Cc ‘ 
synthetic rubber s on a tour of inspec- 
; 1 








tion covering several thousand miles and 
eight days k ‘he three Comn is- 
sioners ay an D. Pettibone, 
Vice Chai Rounds, and Ev- 


erett R. Cook 
tour by Eugene 
tor of the Commission; E Fioraee Kelly, 
Director of the Office of Synthetic Rul 
ber, RFC: and Don Hogate, special 
sultant to the Commission on public and 
legislative rel 
The itinerary of the tour follows 
ruary &, three plants at Baton Rouge, La 


‘ompanied on the 
executive direc 











ations. 


two plants at Lake Char 


February 9, I 
three plants at Port 


La.; February 10, 
Neches, Tex.; February 11, three gee at 
Baytown, Tex.; February 12, two pl: 
at Houston, Tex.; February 13, two plants 
at Borger, Tex.; and February 15, four 





plants in the Los Angeles, Calit., area 
Other plants to be visited later included 
two at Akron, O., two Louisville, Ky., 
one at Kobuta, Pa. one at Institute, 
W. Va. and two plants at ituck, 
Conn 
Before departing on the tour, the Com 


mission said that “a keen, competitive in- 
terest exists among prospective bidders so 
far interviewed.” Talks with executives ot 








companies interested in bidding tor one o 
ore ot the facilities “have 

exploratory in character,” the 

said, and “are maintained on a 

basis.” The companies which 





these discussions with the Commission in 
ind chemical con 


operating 


clude rubber, petroleum, « 
panies, “some of them now 
plants” in the program, and “others who 
the synthetic rub 


€ ommi1ss1o!1 


are not now engaged 1n 
ber industry,” the Disposal 


declared 
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Tire Manufacturers and Dealers Join in Highway Safety Conference”. 
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vear, At the Akron meeting, H. D ‘Tomp- 
<ins, Firestone vice president, and J. A. 
vel\ Goodrich vice president, pointed 
1 t the nation’s motorists are driving 
I less each year because of inadequate high 
Ways | tl accidents 
ur Mir l, “Not only do 
re] we owe n active 
etl terest 1] roads, 
‘\ ] ‘ly, it is a necessary step in insur- 
S ing the continued good faith of the in- 
Speaking for the tire dealers, N AITD'’s 
s Preside fom P. McDermott declared 
; sey 1 NneX< blk hat the 
su Ss v i ger to ge be 
¢ wed prog hwav satetv. We owe 
SCle€ ’ per oage il pre 1 
e ti bers eS1LN¢ ( e alarmi 
state ! le 1 t eon ot 
Ss ( c ¢ s ( Ore late highw 
¢ state tire y 1 les tor oO people 
n Ce SE \ Ing to sc e ngures, tast vear saw 
| oO 10% j motor 
¢ t ttending the A meeting 
\ i Were Ifacturer represel tives M. J 
é O'Neil and H. D. Tompkins, Firestone: 
ong 1 C. Ray, U. S. Rubber: Pierre Maluski, 


At the Akror Michelin - \ ( P 


; 1 segur, Lee; ] \. 
e sloga Ho M. G. Huntington, and ( i i 
ents, Wwe he Morledge, Goodrich: Victor Good 


Richardson, 





n s ere ¢ r \W D C line Cooper 
er ust Dayton; Jo C. th 
c Seibe Q serberiing int 
eve RALA 
0 ( Tire epres¢ | ives were | 


ational News 


Rep. Shafer Says Further U. S. Help on Natural Rubber Price Not 

















Practical; Reveals RFC Advance Synthetic Schedule 





















IN | S ( Michigan, ir the grounds for charges that o eovel! 
+] ner of the Rubber ent seeks to control nati hher p S 
\s Ne x ( Fel \ S pointe out 
2. em] sized t] ( ] Phi establis ent oO t reasol We, S ile 
( g ric st realize tl ‘ 1 rubber wot contribute 
ere S l ( € e! t € ore ( e st ned econ eS ¢ the 
s est ries T ] ne ! he ( Ser nd als less 
Ir OW ¢ f s 1 gover! ent Natt I ibber 
At the M 953. meeting e Inter- — produci g countries must realize, however 
tor [ stu Grou] Oy that ere S m1 to W ve can go. 
oe De ( OTeSS Shafer s We have ‘ invested tremendous sums 
€ was surprise ! S r fi ot money in a security stockpile of natural 
, tht pro G ries <t hhe 1 l othe onsuming countries 
mside our Ove ¢ wned svntheti would do we to foll our example 
eT S s the greatest deterrent ’roducing countries should also put fortl 
stable t rubbe every effort to improve the quality of nat 
¢ ) 1 hese untries Ss eel that rubber and within the their 
svnthe ber operations e col financial ability institute r pro- 
U if ( r secre I His Oe tor natural rubber is 
] g S ‘ spe t the spe t not It the vears al ead 
le It will the demand for 
The Seve steps € t the [ nited l] Shafer said 
States es S ( s fre nat 
ap 1s - ; SEs is ; 
stra bigren a wave tines tra i New RFC Policy 
emoving the ry ceiling on cor he new policy of RFC to make public, 
sumption ot synthetic rubber, and making each month, its synthetic rubber produc 
ertall ; eVisions 1 our tur t10n scl edule and its estin ated forward 
st pile! t procedures sales of synthetic rubber for the ensuing 
S ess S e the price ¢ nat quarter was revealed by Shafer simultane 
S since ecreased inste or ously with the RFC in Washington. The 
steps W ve b following table, which covers the first five 
Ss ertainiv 1 months of 1954, includes the oil used in oil- 
€ part ¢ the Unite States extended rubbers, but excludes the carbon 
emove barriers that e been some « black used in carbon black masterbatches 


McDermott, Ed Campion, Joseph A 
\bel, Ed Robertson, William Dean, Abra- 
ham Goldstein, J. Earl Stowe, Benjainin 
Wilbanks, Gerald P. Murphy, T. W. Me- 
Cracken, Ray Grimshaw, W. J. Murphy, 
V. I. Whitney, Joseph A. Tacconelli, and 
Ashby Leeth, all listed as NAITD mi 
bers. 

Others attending were M. R. Darlington 
and Frank Lowrey, of I-]THSC, and W. W, 
Marsh and Philip Robinson, of NAITD’s 
staf. 


NAITD 1954 Tire Sales Forecasts 


The National Association of Indepet | 
ent Tire Dealers forecasts 1954 replacement 
tire sales at 48.5 million units, or 2.5 mil- 
lion more than in 1933. 
The estimate for this vear base 1, 
AITD said, “on the fact that new 
irs will be sold in 1954, which means a 
larger replacement market on cars tw 
vears or older. Automobile registrations is 
ot December 31, 1953, stood at 46,146,343,” 
making for a unit sale figure of 1.05 tires 


less 


N 


( 





per car in 1954, about the same as in 19533, 
ind a shade under the 1952 sales of 1.17 
tires per car 


NAITD also put the market for replace- 
ment truck tires at 9,980,000 units for 1954, 
as compared with the 1953 figure of 9,480,- 
000, Truck registrations totaled 9,215,000 
at the end of 1953. Figured unit-wise, this 
means a replacement truck tire sale this 
year averaging 1.08 tires per vehicle. 
The dealers’ group also forecast a spurt 
in recapping this vear, provided that dealers 
“bend every effort” to promote recapping 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Net Plus Oil 


GR-S Typ! 


Long Tons 








Jan. Feb. Mar Ma 
Production* 43,426 40,250 42,640 37,250 39,000 
$3,700 37,000 37,500 38,500 37,000 
1 esti ite. 
\ production of 37,000 tons was also 


estimated for June, but no estimate of 
sales for that month was available. * 
inventory of GR-S in the hands of 
government on January 31, 1954, was given 
as 80,289 tons. 

In commenting on synthetic rubber plant 
disposal legislation, Shafer that al- 
though the 1953 law was not entirely to his 
liking, since the appointment of Disposal 
Commissioners Pettibone, | Cook, | 
Rounds, he was quite hopeful that a pro- 
gram to sell the plants in early 1955 wou 
be accomplished. He urged that companies 
submit at any time draft proposals in as 
complete detail as possible, setting out all 
currently available ideas, but excluding the 
dollar amount proposed to be offered. In 
the Disposal Commission's opinion, this 
procedure would be mutually beneficial in 
the case of all prospective purchasers, since 
it would afford opportunity for necessary 
discussions of technical details and condi 
tions prior to the submission of definitive 
proposals. 


ae 
Salad 


and 





New RTA Officers 


Officers and directors of tht RTA oi 


New York for 1954 follow: chairman, 
A. L. Grant, Chas. T. Wilson Co.: vice 


chairman, S. G. French, H. W. French & 
Co.; president, R. D. Young; treasurer, 
Philip Billhardt, B. Billhardt; and, secre 
tary, A. J. Garry. The directors are R. A 
Badenhop, Robert Badenhop Corp.; M1 
Billhardt; J. S. Cornell, South Asia Corp. ; 
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Mr. French; Mr. Grant; F. J. Jackson, 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn; S. J. Pike, Sid Pike 
& Co.; F. S. Rutter, M. Golodta & Co.; 
and H. Weinstein, Paul Elbogen & Co. 


Good Year with Possible Higher 
Dividends Predicted 


“Industry Surveys 
Tire and Rubber,” dated February 4, 
Standard & Poor's, New York statistical 
firm, predicted that the rubber goods fab- 
ricating industry should have a good year 
in 1954, and that some gains in earnings 
are looked for. Dividends, which have con- 
tinued conservative in relation to earnings 
in the industry, may be somewhat larger 
in 1954 than in 1953. 

The decline in tire shipments indicated 
fot 1954 should be moderate, predicated on 
projected lower motor vehicle production 
and smaller military requirements on one 
hand, and on larger replacement volume on 
the other. Tire inventories at the end of 
November, 1953, approximated 14,851,000 
units, under the peak figure of 16,973,000 
at the end of May, but higher than the 
12,272,000 inventory of November, 1952. 

Ww ith several months of the seasonally 
slow selling period ahead, these inventories 
mean a highly competitive market for tire 
sales, it was explained. A comparison with 


In the issue of 





prewar tire inventories suggests, however, 
that after making allowance for the pres- 
ent high base, the situation should 
not prove oppressive. 

Deliveries of special defense items and 
industrial lines this year are also expected 
to fall short of the 1953 experience, as a 
result of the stretch-out in the arms pro- 
Further growth is expected, how- 
ever, in such non-tire lines as foam rubber 
and chemicals. Balancing all factors, total 
sales are expected to run at an excellent 
rate measured by all but exceptional 1952- 
1953 standards, it was said. 

The contraction in 1954 pretax earnings 
will be more severe than that in sales, but, 
in many cases, important benefits are being 
realized in relief from excess profit taxes 
as of December 31, 1953. Thus some gains 
in final earnings are looked for, and where 
they should not be of seri- 

according to Standard & 


sales 


gram. 


declines occur, 
ous proportions 


Pe Ti yr’s. 


General Tire Talks Merger 
with Plastics Firms 


In connection with its annual report, is- 
sued in mid-February, The General Tire & 
Rubber Co. announced that its management 
is considering asking the stockholders to 
approve, at their annual meeting on April 6, 


into General Tire of Texti 
leather Corp. and Bolta Co. The combined 
sales of these two film and sheeting fabri- 
cators were indicated as in excess of M0 
million annually. 

With completion of its new $6 million 
polyvinyl chloride resin plant in As htabula, 
O., in midyear, General Tire points out 
that it could reduce the raw material cost 
for these two film and sheeting plants and 
almost assure a profit, because the plants 
have been able to make a profit paying a 
higher cost for their raw material. 

It was also pointed out that General Tire 
sold its stock in the Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. in order to provide a substantial 
part of the financing for the Ashtabula 
resin plant, and that the mergers with Tex- 


the me rging 


tileather and Bolta, if approved, would 
complete the vertical integration of Gen- 
eral’s plastics interests. The resin from 


Ashtabula will be used not only by the Tex- 
tileather and Bolta plants, but also by the 
existing General plants at Jeannette, P>. 
and Marion, Ind., for film and sheeting for 
the automotive, upholstery, luggage, and 
household industries. 

General Tire finds the outlook for tire 
sales encouraging for 1954 and expects its 
industrial products division, meeting the 
needs of automotive, aircraft, household 
and electrical appliance, farm machinery, 
communication industries, and the military, 
to continue its sales gain in 1954 


Other Industry News 


Neoprene Sales Up 15% 


The past year saw recorded an all-time 
high in the consumption of neoprene syn- 
thetic rubber, product of FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
with an increase of more than 15% over 
the amount used in 1952. In addition, the 
year’s closing found a sufficient quantity 
of the elastomer on hand to accommodate 
two months’ demand, marking the first 
extensive period in the history of the prod- 
uct when production maintained a comfort- 
able margin over industry’s requirements. 

Confidence in a_ generally favorable 
growth for neoprene in 1954 was demon- 
strated by the company by recently an- 
nounced plans to build a new plant at 
Montague, Mich. 

Gains over the past year were sharpest 
in the automotive field, with significant in- 
creases also realized in the use of neoprene 
for soling, industrial belting, protective 
linings and coatings, tires, and coated fab- 
rics. Contributing also to the sales increase 
was the expansion of industrial utilities, 
due to the wide use of neoprene as jacket 
ing on wire and cable. 


Buys Glass Fiber Facility 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pa., has purchased the glass 
facturing facilities and other assets of the 
Glastloss Division of Tilo Roofing Co., 
Inc. These Glasfloss assets include the man- 
ufacturing plant at Hicksville, N. Y., as 
well as a cone and other equipment for 
glass fiber production, inventories, patent 
rights, trade marks, and good will. The 
purchase price was not announced. 


Pittsburgh, 
fiber manu- 


March, 1954 


Shell’s Department Changes 


A series of appointments in the manu- 
facturing department of Shell Chemical 
Corp., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y., 
was announced last month. All of the ap- 
pointees have long been associated with 
the company. 

Martin Buck, manager of manufacturing 
engineering, has been made assistant to the 
vice baer in charge of manufacturing 

Robb, assistant manager of manu 
te Ee engineering, has replaced Mr. 
Buck as manager of that department. 

R. L. Kittle, superintendent of the com 
pany’s Houston, Tex., plant, was promoted 
to manager of the manufacturing opera- 
tions department. 

M. R. Sprinkle, plant superintendent at 
Denver, Colo., has been named manager of 
the manufacturing development department 

Glenn Purcell, manager of the plant at 


Dominguez, Calif., has become manager 


of the Houston plant, succeeding E. M 
Downey, now manager of manutacturing 
K. W. Casagrande, superintendent of the 


plant, has been ap ypointed 
manager of the ML irtinez, Calif., facility, 
to succeed KF. E. Caddy, now manager of 
the company’s new plant at Norco, La. 
Buck, Robb, Kittle, Sprinkle, and Downey 
will assume their new duties at the head 
othee of Shell Chemical in New York. 


Pittsburg, Calif., 


Makes Molded Foam Products 


Production of small-size molded foam 


rubber articles has been initiated by Cre 
ative Foam Rubber Corp., New York, 
N. Y., after a period ot pilot-plant Oper 


ation for the past eight months 


Synvar Stock Purchased 


The purchase of a substantial portion of 
stock in Synvar Corp. and oor ir South 
ern Corp., Wilmington, Del., by Delaware 
Chemicals, Inc., Staten Island, N. Y., and 
Wilmington, was announced during the 
past month. 

Although no changes in the existing per 
sonnel staff of Synvar are contemplated at 
present, plans to merge Delaware and its 
three associated companies with the Synvar 
organizations are being studied 

Delaware recently completed a 
expansion of its Staten Island facility, but 
construction of a new plant in_ northern 
New Jersey, authorized early last year and 
expected to cost $1,000,000, has been cde 
plans for the new combinatior 


coordinated 


$150,000 


laved until 

have been better 
Synvar is a manufacturer of urea 

phenolic phenolic molding con 

pounds a producer of chen 

icals for the rnish, and lacquet 


industries 


resins, 
resins, and 
Delaware is 
paint, va 


New Development Division 


American Hard Rubber Co., 93 Wort] 
St., New York 13, N. Y., has announced 
the establishment of a development divi 
sion and the appointment of William M 
Bergin to head the new organization. Pur 
department will be to origi- 


pose of the 
development ot new 


nate and facilitate the 
and old products and materials 

Mr Bergin, formerly chiet engineer Of 
the Kaylo Division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., will be responsible in his new position 
for integrating the functions of researcl 
ngineering, and product development 
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Steel Wire in Retreads 
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Neville Advances Two 


Glenn Isenberg 
manager and R 
been promoted 
of Nevill 
Pa. M1 
ompany\ 
nt sales mana 
L auder Maui 


th Nev 


New Vinyl Film Width 


availability 


t iced 


event 


pected within 


Columbian Carbon Plant in La. 


Plans to 
black 


construct a new oil 
plant with an ultimate an 
nual capacity of 60,000,000 pounds, in St 
Mary’s P North Bend, La., 
have been Columbian Car 
Ave New York 


project Is expected to 


process 


rbon 


arish, near 
announced by 
. 380 Madison- 
immediately 


unit set for 


with operation ot the 
November. Total 


he program ts estimated at $3,000,000 


cost 


Statex 125, a super abrasion furnace 
among the | lucts of the 
Natural gas 


hquid petroleum products 


refineries t] 


} ] 
HaCh, 


trom earby 


new plant 
fields and from 
basic 
iterials 


principally by the 


Coast Ie 


materials used to produce m1 
hich wall be 


used 
ubbet industr \ 


Sales agent tor distributing 


arbon black, including 


thre new plant, 


Stauffer's Louisville Plant 
Now in Operation 


ufter Chemical Co. has started 
$3,500,000 pla il 
ceording to se St: 


pre sident 


oper 
Louis 
uffer, 
ated on a 9O-acre tract one 
with Ohio 
produc 


city. lin 
was built 1 the 
hlorethvlene, arbon  tetra- 
chloride in tankear 
owns al ljoining 90 
eXpansion, 


Stauffer 
which is ex 
two vears 
Basic raw materials tor production will 
rbon : prome ts. Stauffer will sup- 
rel hloride to local consumers 
hlorethylene and 
ing centers 
manutactur- 
provisions _ been 
without the re 
the atmosphere 
formerly man: 
falls, N. Y 
ag facilities, 
will consist of 50 Before 
ning Stauffer, Mr. McLe had been a 
peri tendent for Westvaco Chemical Di 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp 


hydroca 


ribute perc 

t consun 
importa te re of the 
process t} 


“ation 


iger ot 
plant, is 
new where 


men 


yor 
s10N, 


Moves New York Offices 


New Facilities of Stauffer Chemical Co. in Louisville, Ky 


Bancroft W. Henderson 


Cyanamid Reorganization 


Che organic chemicals division of the 
\merican Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 

J.. has been formed to embrace the 
development, production, and sales of the 
products of the former dyestuff, textile 
resin, intermediate and rubber chemicals, 
and explosives departments of the Calco 
Chemical Division, and the petrochemi- 
cals division of American Cyanamid. This 
reorganization follows a recently an- 
nounced change in the divisional struc- 
ture of the company. 

It was also announced 
W. Henderson has been named director 
of sales ot the organic chemicals divi- 
sion. Mr. Henderson had been manager 
of the intermediate and rubber chemt- 
cals department of Calco since 1935, be- 
fore which he was manager of the crude 
rubber department of the company. He 
is a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try (Great Britain), and various social 
clubs and organizations. 


that Bancroft 


Promoted by Dunlop 


The election of Lawrence Harttord 
and Robert C. Mackenzie to the posts 
of sales vice presidents of Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been announced. 

Mr. Hartford has been with the 
pany since 1923, having held the 
of office manager of the Chicago division, 
sales manager of the Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, and Buffalo divisions, and tire sales 
manager (since 1936). 

Mr. Mackenzie joined Dunlop in 1938, 
rising to the positions of credit manager 
of the Cleveland division in 1940, gen- 
eral credit manager in 1947, and assistant 
treasurer in 1948 


com- 


pe sts 


New Bolling Representative 


Stewart =, : Co., Inc., 3190 E 65th 
St., Cleveland 27, O., has appointed Francis 
S. Frost sales Amc itive to serve the 
His headquarters are at the 
30 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 


hicago area. 
company’s office at 
Il 
The company states that increased sales 
of its rubber and plastics equipment have 
made this intensified service necessary. 
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IN SUBMARINES... 


World’s first atomic-powered 


submarine, the USS Nautilus shown 


being launched at the yards of 


the Electric Boat Div. of General 
Dynamics Corporation. It will 
dive deeper, travel faster under 


water and stay submerged for months 


me SNE 


without refueling. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY... 
Muehlstein, as it has for over forty 
years, continues to advance its ‘ 

— Hi, ECO, 
standards of service as leading — NC = 
supplier to the rubber and allied 


industries through progressive : 60 EAST 42ND STREET, ; 


business methods and constantly 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


increasing efficiencies of operation. 


WAREHOUSES: 
CRUDE RUBBER, SYNTHETIC RUBBER, SCRAP RUBBER, HARD RUBBER DUST, PLASTICS 








Seiberling in South America 


Plans to form a corporation by the Sei- 


berling Rubber Co., Akron, O., and a group 
of Colombian investors for the construc 
tion of a new plant in that South Americ: in 


country and the manufacture and sale of 


Seiberling tires there were announced Jan- 

uary 3 
Seiberling’s partner in the venture will 

he Almacen Villegas, a firm which, after 


he ing consolidated into the new corporation, 
will continue to manufacture present lines 
of rubber flooring, camelback, and 
other rubber products. The new tire fac- 
-y will be added to the existing facilities 
f the firn 

In this, the 


shoes, 





first full-scale overseas man- 
ufacturing venture of the Akron company, 
Seiberling will engineer and supervise con- 
struction of the new plant and will furnish 

achinery, molds, and_ specifications, and 
marks. Later Seiberling 
personnel and will provide 


1 


he use of its trade 
will train key 


tec] nical assistance and supervision, and 
sales aid to the new corporation 

Productos de Caucho Villegas, S ee as 
the new Rergreenenes is to be known, will 


ave its principal ownership in Colombian 
hands, with the An erican rubber com any 
a minority owner. This arrangement ‘s in 
line with governmental industrial policy of 
the South American republic. The new firn 
will be incorporated with a capitalizatior 
of about $2,800,000 
\ booming automotive market in Colom 
bia was given as the major reason for this 
move, and the country’s policy of prohibit- 
ing import of tires in sizes made in Colom 
na should provide the new corporation 
Seiberling 
export tires of types not made 


with a great sales 
will probably 


advantage. 


there trom its Akron plant in order to 
handle the demand that will result. from 
increased Colombian distribution. Future 


arrangements to ship Colombian-made tires, 
to other South and Central American coun 
tries are being considered, since trans spor 
tation savings would improve Seiberling’s 
competitive position in that area 


Shell Advances Caddy 


F. E. Caddy has been appointed plant 
manager of She ; ( ie, al Co.’s new fa 
cility at Norco, La. Mr. Caddy, former], 
manager of the company's’ tec 
Calif., plant, will have as assistant su- 
tennessee C. H. Plomteaux, of Shell's 
manu — & operations department. 

The Norco “plant, now under construc 
tion, pe produce allyl chloride and 
chlorohydrins, both of which will be 
ised to increase the firm's glycerine out 
by more than 25,000,000 pounds a 
' Quantities of Epon resins 
chlorohydrin will 


a ] f +} 
result Of this expansion. 


vear 


and epi 


also be available asia 





RMP Incorporates jin Pa. 


Rare Metal Atglen, Pa., 
upplier of and crimson antimony 
to the rubber industry, has incorporate d 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and has acquired all th 
of Rare Metal 


J ersey c rp ra 


Products Co., 
golden 


properties and 
Products Co.. a 
tion. The firm moved to Atglen in 1946 
Norman R. Wilson, formerly general 
manager of the company, has been elect 





] » 

ed president and gener al manager: while 
Vernon Kennel has been elected secre 
tary-treasurer, a post he has held wit] 


the firm 1946 


Since 


892 


Kleinert Breakfast Host 


The annual Notions Breakfast of I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
held in conjunction with the National No- 
tion & Novelty Show, attracted nearly 850 
notions buyers and merchandise managers 
to the Hotel Astor on February 9. 

Preceding a panel discussion on notions 
department problems, Ralph - Guinzburg, 
president of Kleinert, spoke | rief fly on the 
feared economic recession in this country, 
stating that any such decline should not 
have too great an effect on notions sales. 
He also made public the advertising media 
that will be used to promote the company’s 
products in the spring (such advertising will 
go in magazines that have a total circula- 
tion of almost 36,500,000) : and he an- 
nounced that the annual Notions Market 
Week will begin this year on August 16. 

Members of the panel who gave short 

idresses on the various difficulties asso- 
ciated with notions departments in large 
stores were James Rotto, moderator, as- 
sistant vice president in charge of sales and 
publicity of The Hecht Co., Washington, 
D. C.; David Arons, sales promotion di- 
rector of Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Norris Hollingsworth, display director of 
Thalhimer’s, Richmond, Va.; Les Marcus. 
main floor merchandise manacer of T. T. 
Brandeis & Sons, Omaha, Neh.: Ww alter 


McTigue, merchandise manager of Carson, 
Pirie, Scott, Chicago, Ill.; and E. B. Weiss, 
director of merchandising of Grey Adver- 


tising Agency, Inc., New York. 

Following Mr. Guinzburg was Richard 

Bleier, assistant to the president of the 
rubber company. who addressed the gather- 
ing on “A Budget for Staples.” 

\ fashion show completed the occasion. 
Arranged for in collaboration with Charm 
magazine, the show had as its theme “Two 
Weeks with Pay” and featured fashions 
with notions as accessories. 


Hawkins Promoted 


International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has appointed M. L. Hawkins manz iger of 
the rubber manufacturing division. For- 
merly superintendent of the Hannibal, Mo., 
rubber plant of the company, Mr. Hawkins 
will now be responsible for manufacturing 
and product development of rubber and 
composition soling and heeling materials 
at International's two rubber facilities. He 
brings to this newly created position wide 
experience gained as a foreman, produc- 
tion manager, plant operations manager, 
and assistant superintendent before hecom- 
ing superintendent of the rubber factory 
in 1949, 

Picked to succeed Mr. Hawkins is R. H. 
Bowles, previously plant production super- 
intendent at Hannibal. Mr. Bowles joined 
the company in 1928 and served as fore- 
man in the rubber plant from 1929 to 1951 


when he was made production superintend- 
ent 

TAs Pilcher, who has served as per- 
sonnel manager of the plant since 1945, 


has been promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent to replace J. R. Wheelan, recently ap- 
pointed superintendent of the company’s 
new rubber plant in Bryan, Tex. 


Vulcanized Rubber & Plastics Co., 
Morrisville, Pa., has appointed Robert G. 
Werner general manager and David Lewis 
director of sales. Mr. Werner was assistant 
to the president for the past three years; 
while Mr. Lewis formerly was sales man- 
iger of Fruehauf Trailer Corp. 





Employes to Stockholders 


On February 1 more than 2,400 em 
ployes of The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., became stockholders in 
that company in accordance with a 
unique group stock purchase plan. By 
this means, domestic plant “employes 
who so desire may become the owners 
of common stock of the company,” ac 
cording to W. O'Neil, president of Gen 
eral. 

The plan of group purchases in round 
amounts will provide a considerable sav 
ings in brokerage charges over what it 
would cost an individual to make “odd 
lot” purchases himself. Purchases will 
be made in 100-share lots at the 100 
share commission rate, which means that 
the net charge to an employe who buys 
General stock at $30 per share will be 
30.30 rather than the $2.63 that it would 
cost for commission and “odd-lot” 
charges if he were to buy through the 
New York Stock Exchange. Another ad 
vantage of the plan from the monetary 
viewpoint is that the participant will ac 
cumulate stock at a moving average cost 
of continuing semi-monthly purchases 
rather than at one particular price, a 
procedure known as “dollar cost aver 
aging.” 

So as not to cause any abnormal ef 
fect on the market for General’s com 
mon stock, limitations have been placed 
on the amount of money that can be 
contributed to the plan. This amount 
cannot exceed 5% of the 1953 earnings 
of one employe and is limited to a col 
lective sum of $50,000 per month for all 
participants. Any employe of the com 
pany or of its subsidiaries can partici 
pate by payroll deductions or direct pay 
ment to the plan’s administrator, Gen 
eral’s treasurer, T. S. Clark. 

Termination date of the plan is Jan 
uary 31, 1959, although arrangements for 
a five-year extension will be possible be 
fore that date. The entire cost of the 
plan will be absorbed by The General Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


Sales Changes at Carbide 


Recent changes in the industrial chem- 
sales organization of Carbide & Car 
bon Chemicals Co., 30 E. "Prd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., have been announced. 

They include the appointment of R. M. 
Joslin, formerly central division sales man 
ager, as assistant sales manager of indus 
trial chemicals. Replacing Mr. Joslin is 
E. R. Young, who will supervise the sales 
division's activities from the company’s 
Cleveland. offices. 

Made public at the same time was the 
appointment of W. M. Anderson to the 
rf manager of the Cleveland district 
sales o‘Fce and of R. G. Metz as manager 
of the Indianapolis district sales office. 


icals 


post ot 


ARco Sales Office Opened 


\nnouncement has been made of the 
oP ening of a sales office in Cleveland, O. 
y Automotive Rubber Co., Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.. and of the appointment of B. 
Mulheran as head of the new office. The 
company, an organization that consults, 
engineers, fabricates, and installs corro 
sive-resistamt equipment, recently ob 
tained the services of Mr. Mulheran. The 
new Ohio manager is a veteran of 11 
years of sales engineering experience in 
the corrosive-resistant materials field. 
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HERE'S EXPERIENCE 


THAT CAN HELP YOU 
WITH YOUR 
PROCESSING 





When you need a process aid or have a 
problem involving one, it will pay you to take 
advantage of Sun’s technical knowledge and 
experience in the field. 

As early as 1937, working with leading 
rubber companies, Sun made commercially 
available a petroleum derivative remarkably 
suited for plasticizing Neoprenes, natural 
rubbers and reclaims. This was followed by a 
number of other process aids—among them 
Circosol-2XH, an elasticator that greatly 
improved the rebound properties of GR-S 
synthetics; and Sundex-53, a low-cost prod- 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 








uct highly compatible with natural rubbers, 
GR-S, reclaims, and various combinations of 
the three. Leadership in the field and knowl- 
edge of the industry’s requirements brought 
about Sun’s participation in the experimental 
work which led to the development of oil- 
extended synthetic rubbers. 

Put this experience, plus a complete line 
of products, to work for you—in lowering 
costs, in improving product quality, in solv- 
ing processing problems. For the assistance 
of Sun’s rubber technologists, write SUN OIL 
ComPANY, Dept. R\W-3. 


File. 


ae 
m=SUNOCD 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. © SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 


March, 1954 
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Research Combine Proposed 
for Shoe Industry 





\ program callit g for 1es 
to contribute one-tenth of 1% of their net 
sales dollar to an organiz: Hon ys ich would 





nuch needed re 
ndustry was sugg | 
recently by 
rene of Ro-Search, 


» Waynesville, N ( Sucl a plan, 





lfacturers 





Shoe ( 


rl 





to fall within the frameworl ‘ proposed 
f Shox Alliance, founded by Mr 
: would provide half-mullior 

lollar research budget to finance work 
whose results would be available to the 


ntire industry. 
It was explained that sucl 


s currently being expended for 





tals less than the proposed In T 
he truits o he Work, since re 
nde uken Dy some e big 
e oO tw ery nu 
1 
s i es el] n S 1 





effected, is expected to eliminate 





lag to the benet 





Wins Goodyear Safety Contest 


Worldwide Satet 
for 1953 of the Goodyear Tire & 


Poy honors IT the 








Ru Ce Ak O., went to the co 
s textile n t Decatur, Al ( 
1eving recc 1.203.316 n-hours 
orked without st-time accident. The 
nployes at the Alabama mill won. the 
1 competitio with some 71,000 
c (,oo0dvear workers who had regis 
ere ore tl 154,000,000 man-hours 
Airfoam Order 
\rrangements f« e purchase 50,000 
ially designe one-pie reversible 
irfoam cusl s, said to be the larges 
single order for Airfoam ever made by 


ave been com- 
ture Co., cor 


1e C,oodvear 





ufacturer s 





+ iu t i ra 

epresentat , Stephenson & Lawyer, Inc 
The res i improvements i processing, 
1 in the shape and design of molds, thes« 

new cushions are produced on a large scale 

with a full-curved, smooth front. The prod- 


*t will be used in the company’s 
ine of upholstere 


turniture 


1,120-Pound Press Pad 





ress pad, believe: 


1 
t fully molded rubber part, has beer 


I€ by Goodvear’ 











1 
( is used to form huge 
ressures up te 10,000 psi 
Timken in Mexico 
Formation of Timken Roller Bearing De 
Mexico, a new comp: 1 to handle 
the sale of products manufactured by The 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton 6, O., 
has been announced. Both the sales offices 
nd the warehouse facilities, the latter cor 
taining stocks of roller bearings and re 
ovable rock bits, are located in Mexico 
City. Manager of the new company is 
\ i P Ter, i SEVE i the J mke 
epresentative in that country 


and other procedures 


the terms of the present 


Thiokol-Lined Freon Hose 
Reduces Gas Loss 
A highly 


flexible synthetic 
lined with Thiokol FA, has been developed 
by Quaker Rubber Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
refrigeration units that employ 
Mi jor advantage of the new 
"is that the loss of re 
rigerant through permeation 1s practically 
egligible at temperatures tron 40 ti 
200° F. and pressures up to 300 psi. 
rding to the manufacturer 
In addition to its higl flexibility in 
“Qua-Seal” hose 


for use in 
Freon 12 gas 
product, “Qua-Se 








1] 


directions, the is claimed 


to attenuate sound under vibration. Tests 
reported by Quaker indicate that the dif 
fusion © inch diameter hos¢ 
inder operating pressure ot 





260 psi. at 160° F. is 0.37-pound per year 


This low loss rate is credited to the use 
Thiokol compound. Used as a heavy 
material also provides the 
properties of thermal stability, 
solvent and oil resistance, and inertness to 
re required for proper fun 
product ——— son of the 

f Seal” hose with one-wire braid MII 
H-5511 type of hydraulic hose lined with 
other synthetic oil-resistant polymers (bot 
*h in diameter and sabjeetnd to 260 
160° F s through 
} to be as much as 2.200% 
ore than with the new product. Further 
ore, couplings attached to the “Qua-Seal” 
I ount of Freon 12 as cou- 
plings attached to the MIL-H-5511 hose 
A wide range ot $1Zes, all of which are 

bursting pressures of 
Cost of the hose is 


ot the 
inner liner, the 


necessary 








) shows a loss of ga 


Same al 


Fen sented as having 
12 230) psi., is produced. 
report ed to be much less than for com 
parable flexible metal hose. Especially suc 
cesstul results for use of the “Qua-Seal” 
in mobile refrigeration units in trucks have 
heen realized, according to Quaker 


Israel Firm Declares Dividend 


\fter only one year of operation, the 
\lliance Tire & Rubber Co., Hadera, Is- 
rae declared its first dividend, a re- 


een 


turn of 3% or $1.50 per share, over a six- 





month interim from April to September, 
1953 

Arthur Taubman, president of the com- 
pe on Feb- 


y 7 expressed justifiable pride in this 

ichievement, pointing out eat Alliance is 
an independent project not subsidized by 
United States foreign aid money or the 
Point Four (Technical Aid) Program. The 
company’s stock is split equally between 
American and Israel citizens, 

A progress report from the company de- 
scribed existing conditions at the plant 
from the labor program to sales successes 
Production of tires has risen in the last 
six months from 2,000 to 6,000 a month, 
85% of which is bus and truck tires. Con- 
sumer demands in the country are being 
met, and a substantial quantity of produ 
tion is 0 exported to foreign countries 

Mr. Taubman credited much of the suc 
cess of the new firm to Dayton Rubber 
Co., Dayton, O. Through a long-term con 
tract as technical supervisor as part 
Dayton’s Foreign Technical Service, t 
\merican firm designed the Alliance fac 
tory, supervised installation of its Ameri 
made equipment, trained technical per 
el at its Dayton plant, and instructed 
gement on many accounting practices 
Dayton Rubber will 

Israeli firm under 
agreement, 


any, at a meeting in Chicago, IIl., 
ruar 


ot 
| 
ne 








ontinue to serve the 


1 


rubber hose ’ 


Resistance Welding 
of Non-Ferrous Materials 


program intended to 
broaden the of economical applic: 
tion of resistance spot, rollspot, and seat 
welding in the fabrication of non-ferrou 
components of aircratt and missiles ha 
been authorized for Goodyear Aircraft Co. 
Akron, O., by the Air Materiel Command 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, O. Ba 
telle Memorial Institute, Columbus, O., 1 
— in the program under subcontract 
to Goodyear. 

The primary objective of the project 
completion of which is set for 30 months 
hence, is to increase the production appli 
cations of this type of tukstontion for bot! 
structural and non-structural magnesiun 
and dons linum alloy assemblies in gages uy 
to 14-inch. The ultimate result of the pro 
gram is expected to be the development 
and standardization of basic design criteria 
and seam welding. 


A development 
Sc | ye 


f¢ Ir spot 


Rubber Springs in Buses 


Torsilastic rubber springs by The b. F 
Goodrich Co. are being used as the sus- 
pension system on some 740 new buses of 
the Chicago Transit Authority, and plans 
for increasing this number to 1,000 have 
been made. According to the manufacturer 
of these vehicles, Flexible Co., Loudonville, 
O., a total of 5,900 buses equipped with 
rubber springs instead of the conventional 
type of springs is being operated in this 
country. 

Goodrich explains that the device con 
sists of a metal shell and a central metal 
shaft, with the space between filled with 
rubber that is bonded to both metals. The 
required springing action occurs when a 
torque arm rotates either the shell or the 
shaft while the other is held stationary 


Evans in Europe 


Ralph L. Evans, president of Evans Re 
search & Development Corp., New York, 
N. Y., embarked last month for a four 
month business trip to England and the 
Continent. Accompanied by Ralph L. Evans, 
Jr., manager of the foreion department of 
the company, Dr. Evans will visit manu 
facturing plants and laboratories affliated 
with his organizations. He will take with 
him new technical ideas and information 
on products that may be valuable to Eu 
ropean industry; outlet for such material 
is a planned expansion of the Evans’ busi- 
ness interests there. At the same time Dr. 
Evans will investigate certain new  tech- 
nical developments in Europe which may 
be applicable to chemical industries in this 
country. 


Changes at Athens Machine 


‘The appointments of Albert J. Slatter 
as vice president and general manager 
and William M. Mapes as vice president 
in charge of sales for The Athens Ma 
chine Co., Athens, O., have been an- 
nounced. 

The recent expansion of the company 
that will eventually permit a 30% in- 
crease in the production of tire molds 
has been completed. Factory personnel 
is currently being trained in order that 
this potential increase can be realized. 
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Gage stays accurate roll after roll 
with calender rolls on TIMKEN’ bearings 


O maintain accurate gage of 

plastic film for the length of the 
roll, roll after roll, the Adamson 
United Company mounts the rolls 
of its 36”x 92” and 8”x 16” 4-roll 
calenders on Timken‘ tapered roll- 
er bearings. Rolls stay in accurate 
alignment longer than is possible 
with sleeve-type bearings. 

By holding gage to minimum 
tolerances, Timken bearings in- 
crease yield—allow you to get more 
yards per pound of material. And 
because there is no friction between 
roll neck and bearings, roll neck 




















Diagram shows typical calender roll 
application of Timken bearings. 





NOT JUST A BALL = NOT JUST A ROLLER 


March, 1954 








TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


wear is eliminated. Fewer overhauls 
are necessary. Downtime is reduced 
because roll necks don’t have to be 
machined. 

The true rolling motion and 
smooth surface finish of Timken 
bearings practically eliminates wear 
within the bearings. Precision is 
maintained, 


The gear stand driving the larger 
calender is also equipped with 
Timken bearings—a total of 19. 

Timken bearings are tapered in 
construction permitting them to 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 





AND THRUST 


take radial and thrust loads in any 
combination. And due to line 
contact between rollers and races, 
Timken bearings have load-carrying 
capacity to spare. Get the advantages 
of Timken bearings in your calen- 
ders, mills, refiners, and mixers. 
For full information, write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: 
St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable address: 
*“*TIMROSCO”. 


This symbol on a product means 
its bearings are the best, 












WE MAKE OUR OWN STEEL 


The special grade alloy steel which 
gives Timken bearings their strength 
and resistance to wear is mad? in 
our own steel mills. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany is the acknowledged leader in: 
1. advanced design; 2. precision 
manufacturing; 3. rigid quality con- 
trol; 4. special analysis steels. 








LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
805 





Promotions at Monsanto 


Seven persons i the sales department 


the plastics division, Monsanto Chen 








r ( Springfield, Mass., have been 
given new assignments, according to a re 
r elease tro he companys 

Robe t Haslanger, Chester | Jones, 
nd Ewdin L. Hobson have been appointed 
lirectors of sales for raw materials (in 
cluding monomers and formalin), for coat 
ings and adhesives, and for plastic prod 
ucts, respectively. These posts, newly 
reated following a reorganization of the 


company, are under R. C. Evans, general 


r Opalon resins 
’. Lawton, for 
Vuepak sheets, t Lustrex, and 
Resinox compounds; and Stanley L. King, 
tor Saflex 


and compoun 





produc ts 
another newly created 
field operations tor the 





DOs 
! 
! } | » CJ 
S filled by James P. Ske 
1s t sales manager o 
t othice 





Bamberger Elections 
‘orp., 703 Bedford Ave., 


{ 

Brooklyn 6, N. Y., last month announced 
t directors had elected Wal 
itive vice president and 
Arthur L. Metz 
staszak vice presidents 
have been made 
affiliate, 
& Chemical 








herge rporation ig tsi 
pl: rap; while American Molding 
ce virgin thermop! iterials 
nanufactures Ampacet cellulose ace 

¢ 1 pol Stvre ( 


Adds to Sales Staff 





Rubber & Asbestos  ¢ Orp., 225 Belle 
ville Ave Blo eld N J recent] 
! ( \ t t sales: Te] 

es Georg S} | nd Charles 

| r 

\Ir. St s ft é emis 

( ( | ert e spe r 

cs st ¢ € W 

e pas ve t S 

Mr. Stache e past 11 years was 
\ ( esives elo] ent iT ¢ 

¢ eoaods < ( | ¢ States 
XI | p t fi 

( esive ¢ e! 
( \1 St el’s hie ‘ 
| . e Tr et 9 Ris 
her & Asbestos’ ex] ‘ P ( ( 
i’ WEST 
Thiokol Advances Jorczak 
J \\ rOSD\ president Phioke 
( | Ire _N, f S 
' ¢ t the be rT i OTS tit 
January 18 meeting at Longhorn Ordnance 








COT poration 





Gaboury and Manker Advanced 


The appointments of M. N. Gaboury as 
plant manager and F. B. Manker as as 
an manager of the Bound 
Brook, N. J., plant have been announced by 
L.. C. Dunean, general manager, organic 
( division, American Cyanamid 
Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. 


sistant 
hamira!l 
hemucais 


Mr. Gaboury had been associated with 
Newport Co., Swann Co., and Bakelite Co 
before joining Cyanamid’s organic chem- 
icals division in 1933. Mr. Gaboury worked 
In Varlous supervisory capacities in the 
lanutacture of azo and vat dyes. In 1950 
he was promoted to manager of the color 
department of the Bound Brook plant. The 
new plant manager is an active member of 

American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers 

Before coming to the Bound Brook plant 
Mr. Manker had been general superinten 
dent of Canadian operations for the Barrett 
Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 
He has been managing various manufac 
turing units since his arrival at Bound 
Brook in 1941 and was named production 
imager of related coal-tar products in 
1952. Mr. Manker is a rc of AICE, 
and the Compressed Gas Association and 
is treasurer of the Plainfield Engineering 
Society. 





Wellman in New Post 


\. E. Wellman has been named manager 
of the petrochemicals and the intermediate 
ubber chemicals departments of the 
uc chemicals division at Bound Brook. 
Mr. Wellman, who was associated with 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. until joining the 
Caleco Chemical Division of Cyanamid in 
1945, rose through the posts of associate 
i | process engineering, director 
of process engineering, and assistant man 
ger of the intermediate and rubber chem- 
icals department of the company before 


heing promoted to his current position 





org 


director of 


Mongenyte Licenses Granted 


Four more manuta¢ ‘turers of vinvl cc ated 
heen licensed t » produ ‘e and 
ahvde, the stret hy vinyl 
with elastic neg backing of 
States Rubber , Rockefeller 


enter, New York 20, N ‘y This actior 














ys to eight the number of manufactur 
ers sé censt 

| ( e\ iD es re (,0 ] Sanford 
Inc.. Reading, Mass.: Columbus Coated 
Fabrics Corp., Columbus, O.; Athol Mfg 
Co., Athol, Mass.; and Pantasote Co., 


Lah oO cilities « the emi 

S1¢ Armour & C<¢ ( ( | i ( 
heen expanded to inelude a rubber re 
s¢ ch section, according to a recent an 
nouncement Obrective of the new Ser 
tion, which is under the supervision of 
S. N. Pinhasik, is to develop new applic: 
Hons for the company’s fatty acids and 


and plastics 


Roger S. Firestone, president of Fire 
Pottstown, Pa., is the 
new president of the Valley Forge Council, 
America 


stone Plastics Co., 





ov Scouts ot 


Azelaic Acid Available 


Emerox 1110, the dibasic azelaic acid 
manufactured at the new ozone-oxidation 
plant of Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
()., is now commercially available from the 
company. The chemical is produced trom 
oleic acid by oxidation at the ethylenic 
linkage to form an ozonide which § subs« 
quently decomposes to yield two nine 
carbon aliphatic acids, azelaic and pelar 
gonie. 

Specifications given for Emerox 1110 in 
clude: acid value, 565; combining weight, 
100; melting point, 95-99° C.; color, 5 
FAC; specific gravity, 1.038 @ 110° C. 
azelaic acid content, 87%; and content of 
other dibasic acids, 13% 


Stowe-Woodward in South 


\ 16-acre tract of land in Griffin, Ga., 
on which will be constructed a new plant 
for manufacturing highly specialized rub 
ber roll coverings, has been purchased by 
Stowe-Woodward,  Inc., Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. The facility. when built, will 
make the company’s rubber covered rolls 
more readily available to the paper and 
textile industries of the South. Although 
drawings for the new plant are not yet 
complete, plans contemplate a structure 
covering 25,000-30,000 square feet. 


Schlosser & Co. Established 


The firm of Berlow & Schlosser has been 
dissolved following the recent death of 
Charles Berlow. H. A. Schlosser will, how- 
ever, continue to supply chemicals and 
other materials to industry through the 
firm of H. A. Schlosser & Co., 401 Indus 
trial Bank Bldg., Providence 1, R. I. 


BWH Midwest Warehouse 


To speed Midwest deliveries of its belt 
ing, hose, and other mechanical rubber 
goods, Boston ping ie Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.. has opened a new ware 
house at 2651 he ie Rd., Broadview, 
near Chicago, Il. 


OBITUARY 


Elton H. Coon 
leart attack while he was 


A SUDDEN he 
plaving curling caused the death, 


! 
January 6, of Elton H. Coon, general mer 
chandise manager, industrial products and 
automotive accessories division, Gutta 


Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 





deceased was born November 17, 
at Elgin, Ont. He attended the local 
school and Queen's University and 
graduated from the latter in 1921 in 
engineering, with a B.Sc 





metallurgical 
legree. 

Mr. Coon started his successful career 
with the rubber company in its planning 
department on January 3, 1922. He became, 
successively, superintendent of manufac- 
turing, tire department; supervisor of the 
merchandising department (November, 
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Uf Special les GF 


tite Rubber Regenerating Co ltd 


TRAFFORD PARK - MANCHESTER - ENGLAND 


Se Langest Poducers of Reclaimed Kubber 
t| MD i the Bb Eman / 

: g 
High grade reclaims from ALL NATURAL rubber scrap 


Competitive prices 


Prompt shipment 













Delivery direct to customer’s plant 


Local stocks 


3K 3K 3K 3K KK 


Continuity of supply 


] For samples, prices and &y 
further particulars apply to 
our sole agents in Canada 
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Charles Almy 


C HARLES ALMY, 
Dewey & Almy Cl 
re, Mass ’ 


1 : ; 
Viassachusetts hospiti 


Iness. Mr 





wing Service 
\ ire Service, Unit 
\ = War I, Mr 


Almy Dheanical Co 


Cast Was concerne 
the company’s 
this suntry and abroad 
eIng i director and 
executive committee ot 
r S executive V1C¢ 
1048 
Af 1 7 
Mr. Almy was widely 
trade paper articles a1 
nany professional 
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crouy 
7... - Danas 
Funeral services were 
r TT ares 7" ~p} 
iris Unitarian Churc! 
n January 25 
Surviving is his wife 
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Aubrey W. Phillips 


Aubrey W. Phillips 


R along Aubrey W 
lips, general manager of manu 
The General Tire & 
O., passed away February 1 at 
Md., hospital 


Phillips, who was born 11 


illness 


East Fair 
: ars ago, started his career 
in rubber in 1915 with McGraw Tire & 
Rubber Co. as a factory worker. Next he 
was with Columbiana Rubber Co. for 

short time before spending one vear (1919) 
Merchant Marine. In 1920 
Mason Tire & Rubber 


in the | = 


the deceased joined 


¥ S foreman and was production 
superintendent when he resigned in 1928 
o go to The B. F. Goodrich Co. He was 


general superintendent of the tire division 


there whe: he left for General Tire in 
| , 194¢ He served first, for several 

as assistant to the vice president 
1 ge ot inufacturing before be 





coming general manager of manufacturing 
it General Tir 

Mr. Phillips 
snrine ; 
American Ordnance 
¢ Automotive Engineers; 
f Comn erce - and Ak 
Country clubs. He also 


Graduate School of 





Was a men ber of Tadmor 


Rockton Lodge (Blue Lodge) ; 
Association; Society 
Akron Chamber 
ron City and Portage 
attended Harvard 
Business Administra- 
tion 


He 


nother, ‘ son, 





David W. Moore itl 


A HEART attack caused t ath, or 
February 13, of David W. ‘en € TL, 
ice president and a director of Pioneer 


atex & Chemical Co., 


Middlesex, N. J 


| ] 1 ] 
eral services nd burial took place on 
ebrua 16 in North Plainfield, N. J., 
where the deceased had maintained his 


aS gradua 
Mr. Moore worked for the 


from 1930 until 1947, 


ciety, New 





cludir \mericat 
York Rubber Gri gers (on- 
rerence nd Seal 

Survivors include the widow, brother, 
nd Sister 


Rubber Co., 


Charles J. Durban 
TRICKEN 


Charles ifs 


while on a 
Durban, advertising and sales 
promotion executive with United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., died in 
Norfolk, Va., hospital on February 10. 

He had been with the rubber company 
since 1937, when he started as a_ special 
representative in the tire division. In 1939 
Mr. Durban became manager of tire ad 
vertising and sales promotion; in 1943 he 
was made assistant aay ores director ot 
the tire division and in 1944, assistant an¢ 
vertising director of ie company. 

The deceased was born in Philadelphia 
Pa. 61 vears ago. He attended Friends 
Central School and Germantown Academy 

Mr. Durban served as president of the 
American Television Society and was 
member of the Lambs. He was also first 
chairman of Little League baseball and 
was League president for several years 


until a full-time head was named last year 

Funeral services were held February 13 
at Fairchild Funeral Home, Manhasset, 
Long Island, where Mr. Durban lived for 
the past 12 vears 


He is survived by his wife, a daughter 
sister, and four grandchildren. 


son, a 


James O. Meyers 
AMES O. 


unexpected heart 


MEYERS succumbed to an 
attack on January 30. 
He was head of James O. Meyers & Sons, 
Buffalo, N. Y., which he had founded it 
1933 as a manufactrers’ representative and 
distributor of chemicals 

The deceased was born in Buffalo ot 
Tune 22, 1885. He was graduated in phar 
macy in 1907 from the University of Buf 

falo and two years later received a degree 
in chemistry. 

He operated his own business as a phar 
macist for 10 vears and then worked as 
chemist. 

Mr. Meyers was a past president of Ken 
more Lions Club and of Buffalo Paint, 
Varnish & Lacquer Association; a director 
Buffalo Rubber Group; and a mem 

American Chemical Society, State 
Pharmaceutical Association, Holy Name 
Society, and the University of Buffalo 
Alumni Association. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated 
on February 2 at St. John the Baptist 
Church, followed by interment in Mt 
Olivet Cemetery, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

He is survived by his wife, three daugh 


of the 
ber of 


ters, two sons, two brothers, two sisters, 
and 21 grandchildren 

Jacques Wolf 

PHILLIP WOLF, founder 


| pee "ES 


and me of Jacques Wolf & Co., 


Passaic, J., died on January 26 at his 
Montclair, " J., home after several years’ 
illness 


Mr. Wolf was born in Muhlouse, France, 
in 1873. He came to the United States in 
190] 

He began his career in the chemical 
business with a partner, Abran De Ronde, 
under the firm’s original name, Wolfe & 
we — 

: = ised was also a member of the 
Che emists’ Club of New York and a mem- 
ber and a director of the French Chamber 
of Con in this country. 
services were held in Montclair 

29, with interment at that lo- 


merce 
Funeral 

on January 

cation 


Surviving is a cousin. 
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“OLEIC ACID 
ELIMINATED 
ODOR AND 
COLOR OF 
FOAM RUBBER 


No one likes to sleep with a clothespin on his nose. That’s 
why it was important to avoid odor in foam rubber. In 
this particular case it was easy. Replacing an ordinary 
double-distilled oleic acid with Emersol 233LL Elaine, 
eliminated odor due to rancidity. Likewise, the superior 
color stability of 233 gave the product maximum resistance 
to yellowing. 

In addition, its low metal content resulted in highest 
service life, avoiding the acceleration of resinification of 
the rubber caused by minute traces of metallic impurities. 

Whatever you make, foam rubber or an entirely un- 
related product, the superior color stability, oxidation 
stability, and resistance to rancidity of all Emersol Oleic 
Acids can make your product better, stay better longer. 
The net result: your product will have consumer appeal... 











be easy to sell. And since they cost no more than com- 
petitive grades, next time...everytime...it will pay you to 
buy Emersol Elaines! 


Plastolein Plasticizers 


DW EMERSOL °, 


Fatty Acids & Derivatives 






j 
i 












What Does Emersol Mean? Emersol, a contraction 
of the words “Emery” and “Solvent’’, describes Emery’s 
exclusive process of solvent separation of fatty acids. Of 
more significance, however, is its meaning in terms of 
product performance. Because of this unique process, 
the use of automatic controls and of corrosion resistant 
metals throughout, Emersol Stearic and Oleic Acids 
are purer, more uniform, of ‘controlled’? composition, 
and freer from metal contamination and other impuri- 
ties that promote oxidation, rancidity and yellowing. 

Because all these advantages carry over into your 
finished products, to you, Emersol actually means 
better products... products that stay better longer... 
products that are easier to sell. 











Export: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20, New York 








Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, _— Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


March, 1954 


Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers 





New York © Philadelphia « Lowell, Mass. ¢ Chicago © San Francisco 
Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., Cleveland ¢ Ecclestone Chemical Co., Detroit 


Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and los Angeles 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


J. D. McPherson has been named man 
aver of the manufacturers chemicals de 
partment, American Cyanamid Co., 30 
Rockefeller P 1, New York 20, N. Y 
MePherson had been technical director an 


assistant manager of the department. Ih 











1945 he joined Cyanamid’s engineering de 
partment and later was made assistant to 
the director of purchases in the general 
purchasing de partment He was transterred 
the industrial chemicals division in 1952, 
where he first served as sales supervisor 
ie aeids and plasticizers. Cyana 
micals department 

produces materials for the chemical and 
industries, including mi 

triles, cvanamide and derivatives, prussiates, 
tive agents, metallic stearates, 





id’s manutacturers chen 


etal processing 





s iC ¢ a 
halic anhydride, ethyl lactate, and metal 
( treating salts 


‘os z, Kenny has been named 1 anagel 
products, Quaker Rubber Corp., division 
: Philadelpl la, 
Lawrence E Stanton Ps Mr Kent v has been associated wit! 

the rubber industry for the past 20 vears, 
ving such capacities as production 




















Lawrence E. Stanton has heen apport ontrol manager and assistant to the direc 
technical service represe tive for the or of ig for an industrial rub 

ern states by Marb er con Quaker since 1947, he 

rior to joining the c s held us special assignments, bot! 

1952, Mr. Stantor n the f nd the factory. In 1952 he 
echniciat ( the Unite DEC: r anager of the horizontal braided 
er Co. Chicago pl While hose department and was instrun 1 in 
\f Stanton has undergone intensive leveloping complete line of | al 
program in its technical labora- braided hoses. In his new position Mr. 

es. Marbo liary of Borg Kenny will coordinate the activities of the 
Warner ( orp., supplies high stvrene resins ractory with those ot the sales force to 

e rubber, paint, al ] plastics industries, mprove further Quaker’s service to on 

s \¢ as rubber-to-meti adhesives 1UStr\ 


med man- 





Carl Davidson, since 1952 manager of Albert M. Fiala 


ent for Goodvear Tire andise, The 
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| tions. He vy evel ( John B. Harris, Jr., has been named 
ter at General's Marion, Ind., plant sales representative of Columbia-Sout! 
where the division’s products are manu ern Chemical Corp. for the Cleveland 
factured. For the present he is at Ger district. Mr. Harris was formerly witl 
eral’s New York office, 320 Fifth Ave the firm’s Pittsburgh sales office 





L. R. O'Rourke 


L. R. O’Rourke has been appointed 
New York district sales manager by Penn 
svlvania Industrial Chemical Corp., Clair 
ton, Pa. Previously he had been a sales 
representative with headquarters at the 
company’s plant at Chester, Pa. Before 
joining Pennsylvania Industrial ten months 
ago, Mr. O'Rourke had served in research, 
production, and sales capacities with Falk 
& Co. and Cargill, Inc 


T. M. Hughes has been appointed to 
the newly created post of manager of 
dealer operations, and George A. Wiede- 
mer to the special assignment of sales 
training manager at Seiberling Rubber Co., 
\kron, O. Hughes, who has been as- 
sistant to General Sales Manager Walter 
T. Johnson, will handle sales program de- 
tails, pricing, and sales of other than 
first-class merchandise. Hughes is a 32 
vear emplove of Seiberling and has had 
widespread experience in) many branches 
of the sales department. He was named 
to his staff position in 1948, after having 
ager of accessories and re- 





pair materials sales and manager of com 
sales 

mer, truck tire sales manager un 
til he retired last July, returned to the 
ompany to train new salesmen and dealer 


personnel. He also joined the company 








32 years ago and has been Chic: go district 
anager, manager of comn ercial sales, 
service manager, and was truck tire sales 
ver for hine vears be fore he retired 


Harry S. Komer has beer appointed 
superintendent of the Anaheim, Calit., 
chemical materials department's plant ot 
General Electric Co. Mr Komer, a 
member of G-E since 1945, was super 
visor of payroll and costs and later su 
pervisor of finance at Anaheim’ before 


| 
t} is promotion 


Bill White, salesman and assistant to 
he vice president in charge of Canadian 
business, has been appointed divisional sales 
! ger tor |. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y. Mr. White will be re 
sponsible for sales in New England and 
New York State and will continue also 
with his Canadian assignment. 
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Answer: Two years. 


The principle of an inner tube is simple, and of such 
ancient application that it could not be patented. 


Inner tubes, as we think of them today, were probably 
used about 1890. By 1892—two years later -they were 
being used widely, and beginning to appear as the detach- 
able tube, for double tube tires, and the vulcanized-in 
type, used in single tube tires. 


Two Monsanto accelerators, Thiofide (powder) and Thio- 
fide S (seeds), can be used successfully in a wide variety 
of stocks. The seeds give maximum speed and completeness 
of dispersion. For more information about these accelera- 
tors and other products, see catalog “‘ Monsanto Chemicals 
for the Rubber Industry.” If you do not have a copy, 
write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber 
Service Department, 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


THE RUBBER INDUST 


Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santoflex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 


A-32 
A-100 


Santocure* 

El-Sixty* 

Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto 
benzothiazole 

Thiofide* (2,2' dithio-bis 
benzothiazole) 


Diphenylguanidine (D.P.G.) 
Guantal* 


R-2 Crystals 

RZ-50 

RZ-50-B 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethyl- 
thiuram disulfide 

Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram monosulfide 

Methasan* (Zinc salt of 
dimethyl dithiocarbamic 
acid 

Ethasan* (Zine salt of diethy! 
dithiocarbamic acid) 

Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl] 
dithiocarbamic acid) 


Thiocarbanilide (*‘A-1” 
Santovar*-A 
Santovar-O 

Sulfasan R 

Insoluble Sulfur ‘‘60” 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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d A. Johnson, whe 
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company in September, 
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Piano ( “a Western Electric ( 





Wilbur E. Combs has been 











issistant manager of sales development it 
he mechanical goods divisior United 
States Rubber Co., Rockefel Center 
New York 20, N Y. Mr. C ho ha 
been with the ce ny it s sales 
positions since 1045, wall be it ge ( 
levelopment and _ pri " ograt 
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A. E. Powell 


Powell | jomnmed the sal 
Aleo Oil & Chemical Cory 
Pa., where he will assist 








1 SeTVICE oO New 
Mr Powell as been associated with the 


‘ubber industry since 1930, first with Unite 


States Rubber Co., then with the Flintkote 
is chiet chemist and sales serviceman. 
finally with Pioneer Latex & Chem 
Co. His last position with Pioneer was 

is treasurer and vice president in charge 
uble S 





Alwin C: Eide has been elected a direc 
tor of American Zinc, —_ \ Smelting 
Co., Columbus, ©., to fill ; 
aused hy the deat t ¥. C. * sili Wet- 
more. Mr. Fide started with the company 
must at Hillsboro, 
ir 10b at Caney, Kan . 








nt \tter tour vears 
sales office he 





mbus as s engineer and 
ears Mr Eide 

lana later vice president 
of American ] sa Co. and of Ameri 
an Zine Oxide Co. since 1944. He was 


erected Vic¢ 





nas heen 





president or the parent com- 


pany in 1950 
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William Carpenter has bee: 
manager of the St. Louis district 
tor Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Carpenter, a mem 
ber of that sales district staff since 1948 
and acting manager since last year, re 
places Brooks M. Dyer, now assistant 
director of sales for the corporation 


named 


sales 


rials depa 


Lawrence H. Holden, Jr., has been as 
signed to the Cleveland district office o 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa., as a plasticizer sales repre 
sentative. Mr. Holden recently complete: 
the company’s sales training course. 


Joe S. Gilliam has been named manag 

of government sales for The B. F. Good. 
rich Industrial Products Division, Akron, 
QO. Gilliam joined Goodrich in 1948 with 
an assignment in the company’s works tech- 
nical group, manufacturing services, Akron. 
In 1949, he was assigned as engineer in 
the inflatable products department and in 
1950 became a sales engineer for the com- 
automotive, aviation, and govern- 
ment sales division, 


pany's 


R. W. Richardson has been named 
vice president of The Kelly-Springfield 
Fire Co., Cumberland, Md. Mr. Richard- 
son, who previously had been assistant to 
President E. S Burke, came to the com- 
July, 1952, from The Goodyear 
Rubber Co \kron, O. His ex 
covers variety of sales and 
during 18 years with 


pany in 
Tire & 
pore 
anagerial positions 
(;oodvear. 


Thomas Zawadzki has been appointed, 
by Firestone Plastics Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
sales representative to the wire and cable 
industry, specializing in the sale of the 
electrical grades of Exon vinyl resins and 
compounds. Mr. Zawadzki will make his 
headquarters at Pottstown and will contact 
wire and cable manufacturers throughout 
the United States. He was formerly with 
(seneral Cable Corp. 


Sam I. Roudebush has been named res 
ident plant manager of Productos de 
Caoucho Villegas, S. A., the new tire man 
ufacturing firm being established in Bo- 
gota, Colombia, by Seiberling Rubber Co., 
\kron, O., and a group of Colombian in 
Roudebush, who joined the rub 
her company a vear ago as assistant man 
ier of tire design, had spent more that 
hree vears in Bogota as technical adviser 
for The B I°. Goodrich Co. During his 
business career he worked for five years 
as a civil and mechanical engineer in_ the 
railroad and steel fabricating fields and 
has spent the last seven years in technical 
and development work in the rubber in 
dustry 


vestors., 


] 


R. W. Cretney has been made vict 
| general manager of Ther 
matomic Carbon Co., a carbon black manu 

turer affiliated with Commercial Sol 
vents Corp. Associated with Thermaton 


president and 





since its founding in 1923, Mr Eectens 
succeeds Clar Boardman, who recenth 
retire SO a. was the appoint 


el ‘Ss. S. Gill as ager of the cot 


vanv's Sterling, i. pla int 


Samuel N. Johnson and 
Digester have been named 


gineer and process engineer 


Henry J. 
projec t en- 
respectively 


in General Electric Co.’s chemical mate- 


rtment, phenolic products plant, 


Mass 


Pittsfield, 


Jerome Been, technical director of 
song & Asbe stos ( orp., Bloomfield, N. ie 
as been elected vice president of the com- 


co Mr. Been joined the corporation in 
1946 after extensive 
in allied industries 


technical experience 


(Continued on page 836) 
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' PROCESS VINYL FILMS 
AND SHEETING EASIER WITH 








Ceange” eieh use ce Ae ots Bes ete cee Yen’ 


UBRICANTS 


With A-C Polyethylene you can 
process vinyl film and sheeting faster 
and easier. Check the facts below, 
then call or write for complete de- 
tails. Send handy coupon. 









: —Prevents sticking with as little as 
0.2 parts per 100 parts of resin. More effective \ 
than most common lubricants. \ 


—Sheeting and films move easily and 
rapidly with no tackiness. 
—Recycled compounds containing A-C 


Polyethylene No. 6 release easily and smoothly. 


—No adverse effects upon thermal 
degradation as shown by color change. 


—A-C Polyethylene, in normal amounts, does not 
affect the transparency of vinyl films. 


—A-C Polyethylenes are non-toxic and can 
be used in all types of formulations. 


A-C Polyethylenes are 
effective lubricants for 
the extrusion of plasti- 

















cized and rigid vinyl 
4 SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION i 
compounds. ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION _ - 
a 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. sa 3 
& Gentlemen: i 
4 Please send me without cost or obligation: i 
4 0 Technical Bulletin No.4 OSamples j 
TECHNICAL SERVICE—at no obligation! i 0 Answers to questions on attached sheet 2 
SEND TODAY a () Have your Technical Service representative contact me i 
FOR TEST SAMPLES! i See, eee - 
i 
*Trade-mark g Ce ee ae Seer ee 1 
t 
SEMET- SOLVAY - 10 ee eee ee awe ees 1 
PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION i City Zone__State____ IRW-3 1 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. Seeneoumeneneserenenesesenmmenenanmal 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 


ose TINY, COLORFUL, 


PRECISION-CUT FIBERS... GREAT BRITAIN 


Andustry’ S Most Versatile | Progress in TC. Rubber Reviewed | 
Since 1949, when Technically Classified rubber! was first 


produced on a commercial scale by the Socfin company in 

Product Malaya (after preliminary work with M. Boquet, of the Terres 

Rouges company of Indo-China) to the end of June, 1953, a 

total of 54,847 tons of classified rubber has been put on_ the 

market, R. G,. Newton, coordinator of ‘Technically Classified 
» 


rubber, shows in a recent review of the subject.2 Output (in 


L K long tons) by the various producing countries during this period 
F C was as follows: 














PER F 
World 

Year Malaya Indo-China Indonesia Total 

1949 ‘ 1,584 wie ete 1,584 

1950.. 975 2,813 ae 3,788 

951. . 5,518 3385 vr 8,853 

1952 17,102 7,443 50 24,595 

1953 (halt 10,780 4,447 800 16,027 

Total 35,959 18,038 850 54,847 


Malaya, with the greatest output at present, has two T. C. 
stations, the original one set up for the Socfin company and that 
set up by the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya at Kuala 
Lumpur 


Smallholder Rubber Being Classified 


The R. R. 1. has developed the blended-bale procedure for 
preparing uniform bales of smallholder rubber as well as an im- 
proved testing gin by which results are obtainable in 3-4 
hours instead of about 2-3 days. So far more than 1,000 tons of 
smallholder RSS 3 rubber have been classified by the blended- 
bale technique. Though the extra work involved in this procedure 
necessitates a slight addition to the price of these grades, con- 
tinuing consumer interest indicates that improved uniformity, 
permitting savings in certain costs, more than offset the higher 
price, and it is expected that TC FAQ sheets will eventually be 
as well established as TC RSS 1. Smallholder RSS 3 in Malaya 
is mostly of the “blue” type (faster vulcanizing). Remilled rub- 
ber is now also being classified, and the first shipment was packed 





Flocked rubber glove, illustrated 

above, was produced in Cellu- 

suede’s well-equipped sample 

department as part of an ever- oa 

expanding program to assist November 19, 1953. 

flock users with special problems. Indo-China has five active test stations for T.C. rubber. The 
coordinating center is operated by Institut des Recherches sur le 
Caoutchouec en Indochine, at Laikhe, where check-tests with four 


The unending variety of uses for Cellusuede Flock privately owned centers are conducted, and fundamental studies 
stirs the imagination of industry’s most progressive are carried out. Of the private stations, two are owned by the 
minds. Cellusuede adds COLOR APPEAL in packag- Terres Rouges concern, one by S.I.P.H., and the fourth by S.I.- 


. : ‘ . P.R.M. At least two more test stations are in prospect 
r, and many other fields... gives an in- wee ; ee 
ing, paper, and . 8 Although much preliminary work had been carried out in In- 


triguing RICH TEXTURE to fabrics and toys... donesia, no T.C.*rubber was ‘exported until 1952. The I.N.I.R.O., 
SILENCES unwanted noises when used as an acous- at Bogor, Java, is the coordinating center, but the C.P.V. (Ex- 
tical material, everywhere from architecture to periment Station for the Central Association of Experiment 
aircraft... DAMPENS VIBRATION in radio grills Stations) makes the tests for Javanese estate rubber, classifica- 


tion of which has progressed to the extent that output is now 


and phonograph turntables . . . INCREASES at the rate of about 1,000 tons monthly. In Sumatra the A.V.R.- 
STRENGTH when used as a filler in plastics and O.S. has a test station at Medan, and shipments of T.C. rubber are 
rubber... thousands of uses, and every day de- expected to begin shortly. A test station is also being set up for 


signers, engineers, research and production men are smallholder rubber. ae Seek eel 
nego ere In Thailand a test station is now under construction. Funds 
finding more applications for Cellusuede Flock. for its equipment have been provided by the Mutual Security 
\gency of the United States Government. 
Finally, the Rubber Research Institute of Ceylon has set up a 
station at Dartonfield where basic survey work is now being 
N ¢ >ERVICE undertaken 


Consumer Reaction to T.C. Rubber 


In regard to consumer reaction, Dr. Newton finds that with 
few exceptions, “the user generally does not know exactly what 
he wants’: for instance, consumers mean entirely different things 
when they insist on more uniform natural rubber. The difficulty 
seems to be largely one of terminology and differing judgments 
which, as Dr. Newton’s examples indicate, obviously stem from 
the tact that individual concepts of uniformity, for instance, dif- 
fer in accordance with individual requirements, with what hap- 


CEL .USUED . fe} ‘ ic pens to be the most pressing problem, in this respect, for a given 
ELL E PR DU TS, INC. technologist in making his particular product. 
PRODUCERS OF NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FLOCK Dr. Newton finds that many technologists at first prefer the 


See India RusperR Worup, May, 1950, pp. 175-76. 
nudia Rubber, J., Export No., Dec. 5, 1953, p. 34. 


Call on Cellusuede engineers and research 
men, without obligation, for data on how 
Cellusuede Flock may be applied to your job. 
WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN illustrating 
profitable uses and application methods. 
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Sisal ede Rae era as 5 


at the 


ATHENS 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


In Athens, Ohio, the Athens Machine Division of Bridgwater Machine Co. is equipped to give 


the automotive tire industry finer mold making service than it has ever known. 


We’ve always been able to give immediate and individual attention to our customers’ orders 
. ~~. we made that our obligation to the tire industry when we began making molds nearly 
half a century ago. In upholding it, we not only kept abreast of tire development, but took 
the lead in metal working and machine tool advancement, as applied to tire mold making. 
Today, at Athens, tire mold manufacturing is our only production. That’s why every year finds 


us able to serve your mold requirements even better than ever. 


Specialization at Athens permits more and better machine tools, uninterrupted “flow” along 
our production lines, and the development of unsurpassed skills among our craftsmen. 
Specialized and automatic machine tools of our own design help keep your mold costs down 


by eliminating many otherwise necessary cutting, grinding and finishing operations. 


Whatever your mold requirements might be .. . passenger tires . . . off-the-road treads ... 
something “different” in tires for special applications . . . at Athens 
we can produce the molds for you in any type or size, in engraved 
steel, cast iron or aluminum. And because of our specialization we 


produce highest quality molds faster, at more favorable cost. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


IDGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 





WHE ATHENS MACHINE CC. ~ 
{ 
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Now ... Up-To-The-Minute 


i NTERNATIONAL Tecuwica Assistanc 


e@ lo tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad, 
who desire to learn the latest American “Know- 
How” . . . cut manufacturing costs—we offer 
comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. 


@ Dayton Rubber’s I.T.A. plan has been in existence 
for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers that give 
unexcelled technical assistance at a surprisingly 
nominal cost... all backed by 48 years of recog- 
nized leadership in the rubber industry ... with 
4+ U.S. plants. 


e@ We train your personnel in these modern plants... 
help you establish the latest formulae for processing 
natural and all new types of synthetic rubbers and 
textiles .. . latest “Know-How” in Tubeless Tires, 
Buty] Tubes, Rayon and Ny:on Cords, Carbon 
Blacks. We also design factories and supervise ma- 
chinery installations if desired. 


Write: International Technical Assistance Division 
Daw tom 
ek wile lo ei 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable hibits Thcrobred 





SINCE 1905, MANUFACTURERS OF TIRES AND TUBES 


IMPORTERS & COMPOUNDERS 


 >~ natural and synthetic 















3 ¥ 
* .. RUBBER LATEX 
4 1 
: ' 
Ml " VULTEX « 
BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 


RESIN EMULSIONS 
. — LATEX COMPOUNDS 





GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CO. (OF GEORGIA) 
1206 Lamar St., Dalton, Georgia 

GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Bidg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 

Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 
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medium-vulcanizing (yellow) T.C. rubber on grounds of habit or 
safety, but often develop an interest in the fast-curing “blue” typ: 
(with higher modulus at given cure) when they realize it ha 
interesting properties of its own—in fact the growing interest i1 
“blue” rubber has led some French investigators to foresee 
future trend in improved natural rubber toward specially-high 
modulus types. 

As a result of consumer comment, producers have recently 
begun to reduce the spread of classes by tightening up the central 
“vellow” class and placing outer limits on the slow-curing “red’ 
and fast-curing “blue” types. As a result of the latter step, un 
desirable types as “skin rubber” will be eliminated from Tech- 
nical Classification. 

Opinions by consumers are sometimes unexpected and Dr 
Newton quotes the case of the technologist who was enthusiastic 
over his first special order of T.C. rubber because of its cleanli- 
ness and pac king (by comparison with earlier purchases of go- 
down packed rubber). Then there was the French manufacturer 
who preferred the slow-curing “red” type because it gave an ap- 
preciably higher rate of extrusion. 

The latter experience leads Newton to a discussion of the 
reasons for deleting the Mooney test and to the conclusion that 
though this step has brought advantages, the instance of the 
French consumer’s experience indicates that something may 
have been lost. Certainly it indicates that individual consumers 
find their own ways of utilizing the specific properties of rubber 
for their own special purposes and that proper evaluation of 
their experiences and preferences will open new perspectives 




















for T.C. rubber, l, reciprocally, consumer experiences with 
T.C. rubber will ‘st further new uses as well as improved 
ethnods 
Company Notes 

Enfield Cables, Ltd., Brimsdown, Middlesex, recently completed 
shipment to Soviet Russia of an important order for insulated 

bles received last July. The order—which went out one month 
head of the scheduled dates for delivery specified by Russia 

lled for 230 kilometers (route length) of different types of 
power cable, 100 kilometers (route length) of multicore signal- 
ing cabl about 12,580 loop kilometers of telephone cable 
This material has been designated ‘“non-strategic in content.” 

\ new £1,000,000 plant for the production of polyvinyl and 
opolymer resins has just been put into operation at the Aycliffe 
(Co, Du works, by the Bakelite company. This is another 
step forward in the aim of making Britain self-sufficient in 
regard to these resins 

It is understood that Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 

n, proposes a new issue of £7,000,000 514% preference she ares, 
ind a bonus issue to ordinary of one for two, involving £6,000,000 
“om reserves. In addition, all existing preference shares would 
be converted to one type 544% preference share. The total issue 
apital of the company would then be £33,500,000 


Licences to import synthetic rubber from dollar areas have 
hitherto been issued by the ogee of Trade only for export or 
de fense — But recently it was announced that up to June 30, 
195 4, ‘es will also be made available for small quantities of 
such it me rts for all purposes, including general use on the home 
narket. An early result of this move has been the decision of 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., to start making Butyl inner tubes for 
the home market also 

The British Rubber Development Board has opened a com- 
petition for students in the design ot upholstered latex foam 
furniture of any form, for the home, public buildings, hotels, 





etc. The Board offers a first prize of £50, and there are other 


Dy elo, and ong" 
Monsanto Chemicals has formed a wholly owned subsidiary, 
Monsanto Plastics, with he dnmiers in London, for the purpose 


lating and extending Monsanto activities in the plastics 





MALAYA 


Lockwood Sees Higher Price for GR-S 


“When the synthetic rubber industry is handed over to private 
enterprise, Malayan rubber producers can compete. But until then, 
they must be protected,” acces S. Lockwood, former head of 
and now consultant to the Natural Rubber Bureau, Washington, 


D.C. U. S. A. is quoted as stating in Singapore, while on a 
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HYDROCARBON 





PROPERTIES 
Low Specific Gravity 
Low Odor 

Uniform Quality 


Better Flex Life 

Improved Abrasion Natural 
Resistance General Purpos® GRS 

ome Improves Processing Maximum Cold Rubber GRS 

po No Effect on Cure Extrusion Rate Buna N Type Rubbers 
. Light Color we aE Buty! Rubber 

oo Excellent Electrical 

, Characteristics 





om- 


PANAREZ Specfiic Color Softening 

rela babs Barrett Point, °F 
3-219 1.049 1 200-220 
6-210 1.106 2 200-220 


Flaked or Solid — Prompt Delivery — Unlimited Quantity 


BEST — AND LOWEST COST, T00! 


PAN AMERIGAN 
TOV Tete OE VIS! ON 


CHEM 
wapraieay Pan American Refining Corp 


122 
EAST 42no STREET NEW 
YORK 17. N 
; Y 
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TRIPOMATIK 


by MAIMIN 





MAIMIN STRIPOMATIK is engineered by world’s 
largest manufacturers of portable cutting machines, 
especially for fast precision cutting of all rubber up 
to 2” thick. Saves man hours and man energy. Write 
_— Co., Inc., 575 Eighth Ave., New York 18, 


EST. 1892 











Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience. ..are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zine Oxides + Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 








EAGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
y Since 1843 
GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 
DICHER 
* , * 
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visit to the Far East to learn at first hand about rubber con 
tions. He seemed to believe there was a good chance that the 
price of synthetic rubber would be raised this year and was con- 
fident that the American synthetic industry would be privately 
operated by April, 1955. An increase in the price of synthetic, 
he felt, was the only way to help the Malayan rubber industry 
and make it possible for Malaya to continue her social and p 
litical progress and her fight against Communism. 

Both in Singapore and in Colombo, his previous stop on lus 
Far Eastern tour, he showed optimism about the future of rubbe: 
After leaving Malaya, he was also to go to Indonesia, Burma, 
and Siam. 

Obviously Mr. Lockwood shares with many others the belief 
that synthetic will cost more to produce under private operatior 
In this connection a suggestion made in Natural Rubber Nex 
for February, 1954, deserves mention; it is that in view of the 
prevalence of the above opinion, “a fair approach to the probler 
would be for RFC to engage an independent neutral firm o 
consulting engineers to make an objective, unbiased estimate of 
what GR-S would be sold for under private operation (assun 
ing a fair sales appraisal figure), and that their findings | 
used to adjust the GR-S selling price to whatever level is re 
ommended. The cost of such a survey might run into five figures 

. a small sum to dispel the doubts and skepticism which now 
exist in Southeast Asia regarding what they consider unfai 
pricing treatment by the U. S. Government.” 


Buffer Stocks Again 


\t the Rubber Study Group conference scheduled for Colomix 
Ceylon, in May, a third attempt is to be made to establish ar 
international rubber butter stock, and Indonesian agreement 1s 
being sought by Malaya. 

Rubber traders, particularly, are apparently convinced that at 
international agreement of this kind is the only means of sta 
bilizing the natural rubber industry, it developed at a meeting 01 
rubber men held in Kuala Lumpur about the middle of January 
\s is perhaps not unexpected, America was the target of attacks 
leaders of the Malayan rubber industry were bitter over what 
they call America’s “betraval of faith.” American delegates at 
International Rubber Study Group meetings onposed previous 
buffer stock plans because an international buffer stock regulate: 
by the producing countries would end her power to depress prices 
to suit herself, they said 

While many seem to expect that Malavan-Indonesian agreement 
on joint action is possible and desirable, probably as many art 
skeptical about the matter 

It is interesting here to quote the opinion of Sir John Hay, 
managing director of Guthrie & Co., on buffer stocks. Sir John, 
in Malaya recently, pointed out that whatever support the idea 
of an international buffer stock may have, stems from the notiot 
that it can serve to stabilize prices at a higher level than other 
wise obtainable. But natural rubber producers no longer have < 
monopoly and cannot take unilateral action to raise prices for 
rubber without the risk of pricing it out of the market; the 
consumer now has a free choice of two products largely inter 
changeable, and price will be the deciding factor in the choice 

“It is of the essence of free enterprise that competition should 
act as a spur to endeavor and that rewards should go to the 
efficient,” Sir John said. “The feverish search for ‘trick solu 
tions’ is not a healthy sign and is no substitute for skilled hard 
endeavor.” 

Sir John showed that estates in Malaya had replanted 350,000 
acres since the war; the fall in the price of rubber would check 
replanting in many cases, but, he thought, a period for consol1 
dation and readjustment might make for sounder progress 1: 
the end. 


The Taylor Wage Award 


The arbitrator in the wage dispute between rubber workers’ 
unions and employers, Justice Taylor, awarded rates for the first 
quarter of 1954 which amount to a cut of 25 cents in the daily 
wage of tappers and 15 cents in those of field workers, bringing 
the new pay rate for contract tappers to $2.55, for check-roll 
tappers to $2.25, and for field workers to $1.95 (Straits currency ) 
The same scale is proposed for subsequent quarters; but if the 
price of rubber has been between 65 and 60 cents a pound, i1 
a quarter, there is to be an increase of 10 cents in all wage rates 
in the next quarter: and if the price is not below 65 cents, the 
scale agreed on June 22, 1953, is to apply. 

The new rates, which, incidentally, should save the rubber es 
tates more than $15,000,000 a year, are the same as the employers 
offered—and the unions rejyected—last December, before arbitra 
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RUBBER COMPOUNDING 


HI-SIL X303 has been developed specifically for 
silicone rubber compounding. 






TYPICAL PROPERTIES 


Specific gravity 1.95 
Average particle size 
0.022 microns 






It provides... good processing + good reinforce- 
ment + low water absorption... at low cost. 




















Surface Area 
160 square meters/gram 





HI-SIL X303 also shows promise in other applica- 
tions such as adhesives and rigid vinyls. 









Color White 

Available only in limited pilot plant quantities at pH in 5% water suspension 4.5 
this time. Ignition loss 10% 
Sid. 88% 
Write for working samples of HI-SIL X303. Contact NaCl 0.04% 







Rubber Pigments Section, Columbia-Southern Chemical Na2S0, 0.1% 


Corporation, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
OWE GATEWAY CENTER - PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: CINCINNATI ¢ CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO ° CLEVELAND 
* BOSTON * NEW YORK « ST. LOUIS » MINNEAPOUS * NEW ORLEANS 
* DALLAS * HOUSTON « PITTSBURGH » PHILADELPHIA » SAN FRANCISCO 


March, 1954 





tion was decided upon, and naturally were not well received by 


labor. “ : 
NEW Type SN \s revealed by the Taylor report covering the award, the 


stand of the employers is that the decline in price is due to 








competition with synthetic rubber and is not temporary. They . 
JOHNSON do not believe the price of rubber is likely to rise above the 
= 65-60 cents level, and they cannot continue to pay wages agreed T 
Rotary Pressure m when prices were between 70 and 65 cents, because many 
estates are already working at a loss. Costs must be cut, and ph 
JOINT since wages constitute by tar the heaviest cost item, some re- ‘ 
Designed for use duction here 4 unavoidable. Estates which are not members of pl: 
‘ the M.P.I.E.A. (Malayan Plantation Industry Employers’ As ro 
Deg _where a self-supporting sociation ) re e already reduced wages and are paying only about ae 
joint is desirable, and where an two thirds the present Association rates, - 
auxiliary inlet or outlet pipe must rotate with The pay rates awarded by Justice Taylor are the postwar basic cn 
the roll or drum, the new Series 2000 Type SN Johnson wage plus a cost of living allowance and are twice ie rates paid Rj 
Joint provides an entirely new operating answer for the in 1939; whereas the price of rubber is only twice as high, and 
rubber and plastics industry on bored calender and mill total costs are three times as high. Data supplied by the i ed 
a ‘ ie : erie ployers for the F.O.B. costs of 148 estates over the first nine ne 
rolls. Like all Johnson Joints, it’s packless, self-lu Tang months of 1953 showed wide variation—the three highest were ph 
and self-adjusting, and has Johnson’s new streamlined over 80 cents: the five lowest, under 40 cents ; and the crude ab 
design that provides lighter weight, smaller size, lower average 55 cents per — It is calculated that with the tax o we 
cost and longer life of the wearing parts. As seen below, eight cents per pound that must be paid when the price of rubber ca 
the SN accommodates the rotating pipe as an integral part is 60 cents, the 1953 costs are about 63 cents a pound, so that at cr 
of the rotating assembly, with provision for longitudinal the current price (allowing for lower grades) of about 53 cents, 
wevemens Mow the current loss is 10 cents a pound. = sp 
: The unions, the report indicates, took the position that human th 
can be through values should outweigh economic considerations; that the owners pe 
either pipe. can afford to pay prevailing wages even at lower prices. Em- pr 
ployers’ figures on costs were erroneous and misleading. In the an 
unions’ view an industry unable to pay a wage sufficient to main- pl. 


tain an adequate standard of living must reorganize, be subsidized, 
or go out of business. They suggested that the industry’s eco- 
nomics could be improved by price fixing on the lines of the 
agricultural marketing boards in England, elimination of agency 
houses, and centralization of factories. 

It may be noted that there are “ean — workers on rubber 
estates over 100 acres, and of these the M.P.I.E.A., with more 
than 500 members owning 900 estates pettes a total planted area 


nl 

















of about 1,500,000 acres, employs 230,000 workers, of whom only | 

Se The Johnson Corporation 45,000 belong to one or other ot the 17 registered rubber unions. a 
Although the data on costs submitted by both sides were ad- C¢ 

mittedly hastily compiled and incomplete, Justice Taylor was ca 

sastciiainiatatinatadiaestatalimiindnan satisfied that there was enough evidence to show that most PI 

estates were dipping into reserves to be able to continue operat- sh 

ing and made his award accordingly. The proper course, he felt, re 

was to fix the highest rate which efficient estates could maintain, th 

and he had awarded the highest rates warranted by the condi- th 


tions revealed by both parties. He recommended, however, that 


SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL ; owners and unions, aided by professional accountants, examine 
= the question of costs so as to control fluctuations in wages by 
ee reference to the margin between costs and proceeds, instead of 


to price. 
for the 


Last reports indicate that the award is to be voted on by some 


oes of the unions; results were not expected before February 20. T 
R U 4 8 E H H N D U ST RY tee Meanwhile it is learned that the first payments made at the f 
: : : new rates to 95,000 Chinese rubber workers were accepted with- F; 
out protest tr 
al 
§ 
n 
pt 
First Malayan Foam Rubber Factory rs 
A local press report announces the establishment of the first 
foam rubber factory in the Federation. A Chinese engineer, Too ¢d 
Joon Ting, after — rimenting with rubber latex for three years, tv 
finally developed the right formula for producing a foam rubber di 
that he claims compares very favorably with the imported prod- m 
ucts. Some months ago he set up a factory in Ipoh, equipped he 


with machinery and molds of his own design, which uses 900 to 
1,000 pounds of latex daily, which he obtains from smallholders 
paying No 1 RSS prices. The foam rubber made from locally 
produced latex is cons siderably cheaper than the imported prod- 
uct, which must pay high tariff and freight charges. Many orders 
from various parts of the country are said to have been received 
already, and the government has also placed trial orders for 
mattresses 





BURMA 


From Rangoon, Burma, comes the report of Burmese interest 
in possible trade agreements with Soviet Russia and Communist 
China. It seems that Burma would like to exchange rice and 
rubber for heavy machinery. 
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New Machinery 


Syphon Elbow 


T HE development 
of a hinged sy- 
phon elbow and of 
1 special assembly 
plate for the Type J 
rotary pressure 
joint! has been an 
nounced by the John 
son Corp., Three 
Rivers, Mich 
ae yr a Type J Joint with Syphon Elbow 
: Exe and Assembly Plate 
need of a curved Sy 
phon pipe, is avail- 


iat * 


\ 





ible with threaded ends for accommodating attached pipes. The 


weight of the first pipe, as it is inserted into the roll or drum, 


auses the elbow to close, enabling the stainless-steel seat to 
reate a closed line that is reportedly leak- and pressure-proof 
The recently redesigned pressure joint is now made witl 
special assembly plate which serves to hold the internal parts of 
the joint in position when the head is removed. This feature 
permits removal of the syphon pipe without disturbing the joint 
proper or the steam inlet connection. All Type J joints, one incl 


and larger, are designed to permit the addition of these assembly 
plates. 


See our Jan., 1954, issue, p. $28, for descript 


Electrical Switch Enclosures 


EAD-PLATED, sheet-steel enclosures for safety switches and 

circuit breakers are being manufactured by General Electric 
Co., Plainville, Conn., for outdoor use and other special appli 
cations where cast-iron enclosures had previously been employed 
Plants which have humid, dust-laden, and corrosive atmospheres 
should find the new product very useful because of its corrosive 
resistant lead coating. Another advantage of the enclosure is 
their light weight, making handling and installation much easier 
than with the cast-iron types 


Heavy-Duty Extruders 


WO new heavy-duty extruders, designed to handle the dis- 
charge from Banbury mixers, have been introduced by 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. The 15-inch ex- 
truder is recommended for use with the size 11 Banbury mixer, 
and the 20-inch extruder is for use with the size 27 Banbury 
(approximately twice the batch capacity of the size 11). Both 
machines are reportedly capable of accommodating the full out- 
put from the mixers on short-cycle operations of 1/2-2/% minutes. 
Slabs approximating 50 and 60 inches in width can be discharged 
from the 15- and 20-inch extruders, respectively 
In addition to the short-cycle operation, the smaller machine 
can be adapted to longer cycles during which the discharge fron 
two size 11 Banburys can be handled. This set-up permits pro 
duction at a rate of 10,000-18,000 pounds per hour. With one 
nixer feeding, the Banbury discharges directly into the extruder 
lopper. 
Operation of the extruder is entirely automatic. Flow of ma 


1 
! 





F-B 15-Inch Extruder for Use with Banbury Mixer 
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STOP UNEVEN CALENDER 
ROLL TEMPERATURES 


Considerable differences can exist between the center 
and ends of calender rolls. Uneven roll temperature 
can cause difficulties when processing material 
which is sensitive to small temperature changes. 
Temperature compensators, operating by electromag- 
netic induction, and placed at points of low heat, will 
produce uniform roll surface temperatures. Equipping 
the final two rolls, from which the finished sheet is 
removed, with these compensators, gives excellent 
results. 


tails, write 


For full information and d 


GEORGES ARDICHVILI 


15, Avenue du Parc, La KuSpe, Belgium 











VACUUM FORMING 
| demain 


VACUUM FORMING 


CORPORATION 


PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 


Export: OMNI PRODUCTS CORP. 
460 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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no PRECISION MOLDING 
cd NO PROBLEM 
with the neu and improved 


HU ALS 


_ => HYDRAULIC 
| + PRESS 


e Maximum 
Output 


e Minimum 


The new and improved Holmes Hydraulic Press re- 
tains all the features of its famous predecessors... 
PLUS...many outstanding improvements. These put it 
in a class by itself--for all kinds of general purpose 
work...and...special production where close tolerance 
is required. Low in price. Practically no maintenance. 
Will quickly pay for itself in any processing plant. 

WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regard- 

less of your particular requirements. With 52 years 

know-how specializing in machinery and molds for 

the rubber industry--Holmes can help you solve 


your problems, too, just as they have for so many 
others. No obligation, of course. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER...TODAY 


Stanley H. HOLMES Company 


Successor te Holmes Brothers, Inc. 
440 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, lil. 
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terial through the extruder chamber has been accelerated 
simplified, and the plasticity of the stock worked by the scre 





d 


W 


in a single pass is more uniform than that of milled stock, ac- 


cording to the company. Adequate cooling of the discharge st 
is provided in order to maintain the same temperature at bi 
the Banbury and extruder outlets. A design innovation contai 
i new units is retractable cone, operated by an 
system, which is intended to facilitate clean-out. Otl 
features include a water cooled cone nose and an electric eve 





the feed hopper which actuates a clutch to stop the extrud 
when the hopper becomes empty. 


Metal Cleaning Unit 


BENCH-MODEL | Jet 
A Blast cleaning unit, 
made by R. W. Renton & 
Co., Cleveland, O., is avail- 
able for removing rust, scale, 
and other foreign deposits 
from dies, molds, tools, and 
other precision articles. This 
operation, says the company, 
is done without any altering 
of the dimensions of the 
articles. 

Smaller in size than pre- 
vious Jet Blast units, the new 
machine stands slightly over 
3 2 feet high and weighs 
155 pounds. It functions by 
use of an abrasive-contain- 
ing liquid slurry which is 
blasted at the part to be 
cleaned by means of a high- 
velocity air stream. Varie- 
tions of abrasives perm't 
wide use of this cleaning 
machine. 

Portable because of its 
compact size, the unit can 
employ one or two. blast 
guns discharging 28-42 cubic 
feet of air per minute at 
85-100 psi. Other specifica 
tions include: liquid capacity, 
two gallons; abrasive capac- 
ity, 13 pounds; and motor 
size, 145-hp. 


Bench Model Jet Blast Machine 


SO. Gas Detector 


PORTABLE sulphur di 

oxide gas detector, capable 
of quickly determining atmos- 
pheric gas concentrations of 
0-50 parts per million with ex 
ceptional accuracy, has been de- 
veloped by Mine Safety Appli 
ances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sup 
plied in a leather carrying case 
in which are contained materials 
necessary for making 12 sep 
arate tests, the instrument trans 
lates the amount of decoloration 


Cth ae cit cron seeestang: 


of a contained reagent into 
meaningtul gas concentration 
hgures 


To use, the reagent is made 
by mixing two supplied chemi 
cals and placing the mixture in 
the chambers of the detector 
\n air sample is drawn into the 
instrument by means of an as- 
pirator bulb. Contained SO» de 
colors the granules of the re 
agent from blue to white, with 
the length of the white stain 
(measured from the sample in 
let) reportedly proportional to 
the gas concentration in the 
sample An integral © sliding 
chart converts the reading into 
% SO 


Sulphur Dioxide Gas Detector 
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On Green tires or molds 
DOW CORNING 
Gilicone Lubricants 
Cut costs... 
Improve finish 














Wonrx’s fun for Moe Muscles when he gets green tires already sprayed 
with the right amount of a solvent solution of Dow Corning Mold Re- 
lease Fluid and talc. All he has to do is put them in and take them out. 
Maybe he misses the chance to play fireman with the spray gun, but 
the boss saves money. 

Same’s true for Inspector Mike. Rejects due to non-knits, foldovers 
and loose tuck-unders are practically eliminated. About all he has 
to do is pass on to the shipping department tires with uniformly sharp 
detail and a “patent-leather” finish that sells on sight. 

Whether they‘re used on green tires or on the molds, Dow Corning : 
Silicone release agents cut mold maintenance costs by as much as 90%; Curing Bags 
reduce rejects to the vanishing point; improve the quality of tires and 
mechanical rubber goods. That’s why most rubber companies here 
and abroad specify Dow Corning Silicone mold release agents; emul- 
sion for curing bags and molds; fluid for green carcass, bead and 
parting line release. 


Wigs 


For more information call our nearest branch 
office or write direct for Data Sheet M-15 






DOW CORNING : 


Nihiiin@ DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlanta @ Chicago ® Cleveland ® Dallas ® Detroit ® Los Angeles ® New York ® Washington, D. C. Heavily Loaded Stocks 


(SILVER SPRING, MD.) 
Canada: Dow Corning Silicones Ltd., Toronto ©® Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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CLICKER - WALKER 
PUNCH PRESS and 
MAUL HANDLE 


Dies For Every 


Conceivable Purpose a=“ 
ee) 


FOR: 


Fales Clicker Machines 
and Seelye Beam 
Die Presses. Also 
Hard Maple and 
Composition Die 
Blocks and 
Pads. Raw 


Hide Mauls. 5 — ‘ 
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INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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ASSOCIATE: 


NEW ERA DIE CO. York County, Red Lion, Pa. 


CABO 


CABOT Pine Products are 


thoroughly analyzed and 

tested by the Cabot Labora- 

tories for uniform, high quality 

performance in rubber. Staffed 

by trained technicians, the 

fully-equipped Cabot Labora- 

tories offer you complete 

technical service. 

Quality Control 

Dependable Supply 

Technical Service 


GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 


77 FRANKLIN ST, BOSTON 10, MASS 








PINE TAR 
LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
HEAVY 


PINE TAR OIL 
PINE OIL 
DIPENTENE 


New Materials 


Modified Fatty Acids 


HE commercial availability of three new, structurally modific 
i Is has been announced by Emery Industries, In 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, O. Described in the compa ny’s Tecl 
Bulletin No. 50, these acids possess the color and heat sti 
bility associated with high-quality stearic and palmitic acids, ye 
have the consistency and solubility characteristics of distille 
tallow fatty acids. Two of the products are practically saturate 
(2 to 4 I.V.) Cig and Cys monocarboxylic acids 
The following table contains some of the typical characteristi 
nodi 


994-R 995-R 996-R 
44 44 45 
34.5 4.0 2.0 
98.2 96.0 98.0 
102.5 102.3 104.5 
- 1.5 Lo 1.0 
. 0.5 0.0 0.0 


'2.0V/1.0R 2.0V/6.5R 1.1¥/0.5R 





Other features of these products include the relatively hig! 


solubility of their potassium soaps (16% real Soap solutions are 


clear and completely fluid) and the oustanding gelling properties 
of their aluminum soaps (worked stability of lubric ating greases 
ide from these soaps comparable to that of high-gel stearates). 


Phthalate-Type Plasticizer 
ITTSBURGH PX-114 (decyl butyl phthalate), a new low- 


cost, highly compatible plasticizer for vinyls, has been devel- 
oped by Pitts Mewes Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
new product is said to be a primary plasticizer comparable to 
DOP (dioctyl phthalate) in low-temperature flexibility, mechan- 
ical properties, and permanence qualities. While somewhat more 
volatile than DOP, PX-114 is reported to have good heat and 
light stability and to require no special stabilization. 
The new plasticizer is claimed to be suitable for reducing 
formulating costs without affecting the quality and performance 
eer ae agi of many types of vinyl products. Suitable applications 


include hose, welting, gasketing, clotheslines, inflatable 
toys, sl , and others. Plastisol and organisols containing 
the prov nay be used for the manutacture of all types of 
slush or Ided items and for Gace coatings 





Epoxy Plasticizer — Drapex 3.2 
Vr ssid L plasticizer Drapex 3.2, a light-colored epoxy compound 


impart low-temperature flexibility to products in 
which it is used, is now commercially available from Argus 
Chemical Laboratory, 633 Court St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y. The 
new material is represented as having high molecular ig 
extremely low volatility (one-half that of dioctyl phthalate), low 
viscosity, and excellent wetting properties. Incorporz oni i into 
vinyls, this plasticizer reportedly imparts better low-temperature 
characteristics than does dioctyl adipate and is claimed to have 
good heat and light stability and freedom from tack development 
upon aging. Specific gravity for the linearly structured com- 


pound is given as 0.905. 


Butadiene-Styrene Latex — Polyco 556 


HIGH styrene-butadiene copolymer latex that is stable to 
freeze-thaw cycles is available from American Polymer 
Corp., Peabody, Mass. Designated Polyco 556, this new material 
also possesses unusual mass flow (rheological) properties and low 
foaming characteristics, according to the company’s technical 
data sheet P-29 Supplement 
Rated as satisfactory in alkyd compatibility, the latex is rep- 
resented as having the following physical properties: solids con- 
tent, 47-48% ; weight, 8.5 pounds per gallon; pH value, 9.8-10.2; 
surface tension, 33.5 dynes per centimeter; and viscosity, greater 
than 50 centipoises. The material was specifically developed for 
use as a pigment binder in paint, but its properties suggest pos- 
sible applications in other fields. 
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Thermoplastic Resin — “Cycolac” 


YCOLAC” styrene-type thermoplastic resin of one- 
material composition, has been introduced by Mz ahagae ( a 
Gary, Ind. Recommended for fabrication into piping, fitting 


/ 


ns, fixtures, etc., the new material can be milled, ca entered. 
extruded, injection molded, or post-formed into a wide variety 
products. 
In finished artic — 
stance that can be solvent-welded or machined i 
ticles are represented as possessing excellent resistance to 1m- 
pact, high heat-distortion, and low brittle-point temperatures, 
od resistance to chemicals, and outstanding electrical prop- 


“Cycolac” is a hard, light, tough, glossy 
f desired. Suc 


’ 


erties 
The resin powder can be supplied in bright colors and is sol- 
le in selected solvents for potential coating applications. 


Breathable Vinyl Upholstery 
P RODUCTION 


ing multiple small holes that permit 
heen begun by United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. Y. Called Breathable Naugahyde, the new 

I product is ee on newly developed macl inery whicl 

rporates the breathable, porous feature into the basic cor 
ruction of the material. 

\lmost two years of testing on the driver’s seats of some 
buses have reportedly demonstrated the comfort of the new 
material for covering foam rubber cushioning and deep springs. 

The Drexel Furniture Co., moreover, recently introduced a 
ine of home furniture which uses this upholstery material. 

\vailable in four colors in a variety of textures and patterns, 
Breathable Naugahyde is supplied in rolls 54 inches wide and 
30 yards long. 

In appearance, the sheeting has a slip-finish corrugated surface 
ind a strong cotton fabric backing. Passage of air through the 
ipholstery takes place between the fabric threads in the valleys 

the surface corrugations. 


of a new line of upholstery material contain- 
the passage of air has 


Thiomalic Acid 


HIOMALIC acid, a polyfunctional compound that undergoes 
the reactions typic al of both mercaptans and di-carboxylic 
cids, is available from Evans Chemetics, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Reportedly effective as a color-reducer in crepe rubber and as 
a tackifier in GR-S rubber, the material can be obtained in 
uantities from one pound to many tons 


Assaying 97% pure (minimum) with a maximum ash content 
of 0.5%, the acid is represented as having a melting point of 
150° C. It is supplied in the form of an off-white powder with 


solubility of 0.5-gram per cubic centimeter in both water (at 
40° C.) and ethanol (at 25° C.). The product is insoluble in 
benzene, 


Thermoplastic Resins — Advaresins CXF and KF 


THE development of two new ketone-type thermoplastic resins, 
Advaresins CXF and KF, designed for incorporation into rub- 
ber and pli e° compounds to increase the adhesive properties of 
e product, has been announced by Advance Solvents & Chen 

sane Corp., New York, N. Y. Soluble in most plasticizers, ‘eehai 
ing the phthalate types, the new materials are compatible with 
natural, Uiiencial neoprene, and nitrile rubbers; and vinyl co- 
polymers, vinyl chloride polymers, ureas, melamines, and other 
plastics, according ” the company. 

Advaresin CXF a practically colorless condensed ketone resin, 
as reportedly been pair as an additive to improve the adhesior 
of cellulose and vinyl finishes, gasoline resistant finishes, speci ilty 
inks, and neoprene- and nitrile- base rubber cements. Specifications 
given for the transparent resin include: acidity, neutral; specific 
gravity, 1.1-1.2; melting range, 85-90° C.; and solubility, infinite 
in alcohols, esters, and ketones, but insoluble in aliphatic hydro 
carbons. Suggested formulations using CXF call for its  adiioe 
in quantities ranging from 20-35% ot resin solids 

Advaresin KF, straw-colored ketone formaldehyde resin, is 
recommended by the company for use as an anti-blocking agent in 
polyvinyl acetate inks and as an extender in lacquers and shellac. 
The transparent material has a specific gravity of 1.202 and a 
melting range of 115-120° C. It is said to be odorless and prac 
tically neutral in acid content and has a viscosity of 0.25-poise 
(50% solution in alcohol at 25° C.). In addition to being soluble 
in alcohols, ketones, esters, and glycols, KF is also quite soluble 


in aromatic hydrocarbons 
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NEW Ejectopump 


COMPRESSED AIR OPERATED 


STOPS COAGULATION 
and AERATION of LATEX 


Requires no lubrication 


NO GLANDS 

NO BEARINGS 

NO MOVING PARTS 
Now available for the first time 
in the United States, the Ejecto- 
pump is ideally suited for latex 
manufacturers with coagulation 
or aeration problems.The Ejecto- 
pump is completely pneumatic 
with no reciprocating or rotating 
parts. It is self-priming and, un- 
like most compressed air operated 
pumps, can be easily installed 
without special foundations, 
above the level of the liquid 
to be pumped. 

Standard models avai labl e in 

114”, 2”, 3”, 4” and 6” sizes 


Write today for detailed 
information and prices. 











FERRO CORPORATION 


4182 EAST 56th STREET © CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


FOR THE 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


SUCH AS: 


TIRE FABRICS »- HOSE AND BELT DUCKS + YARNS 
CHAFERS - THREADS - SHEETINGS + LAMINATING FABRICS 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON FABRICS. Whatever your needs our 
Industrial Textile Specialists will be glad to discuss them with 


you. We solicit your inquiries. 


THOMASTON MILLS 


Thomaston, Georgia * New York Office: 40 Worth St. 
Akron, Ohio Office: 308 Akron Savings & Laan Bldg. 
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Firm Saves 


$10,000 a Year 
leaning Steel Molds 


A large midwestern firm had been cleaning steel 
molds by hand—one at a time! Seeking a quicker, 
less expensive method this firm called in the Oakite 
man. Using an Oakite Tank-Immersion method he 
was able to remove baked on plastic and rubber de- 
posits in a matter of a few hours instead of a whole 
day. Savings, according to firm’s Methods Depart- 
ment, would amount to better than $10,000 annually. 











We have a booklet that deals with the cleaning of 
aluminum, iron and steel molds. Send for FREE 
copy today. Oakite Products, Inc., 47 Rector St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 


zed INDUSTRIAL CLeay, 


ao 
ses tmil < “Aten. . METHODS. * gtk ae 
Techie Service Reproetatvesin Principal Giies of U.S. Canad 4 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 
for large production and quick delivery 
, 








CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 





Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 


N. H. 
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New Goods 


\ 





Surface Design of Uncured Camelback (Left) and 
Finished Tread after Curing 


Basket-Weave Camelback 


NEW type of camelback retread rubber on the surface © 

which is pressed a deep-cut basket-weave design is being 
manufactured by United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Cente: 
New York 20, N. Y. Tires retreaded with this rubber reported, 
contain thousands of additional gripping edges that provide mo 
torists with traction and skid protection equal to or better thar 
that tor new tires. 

The “pre-de-skidding” tat by which the new camelback 1s 
made i tig a special wheel containing a series of heated teet! 
to cut permanently the design into the uncured rubber. The prod 
uct, as shipped to the retreader, can be used with any tre: a de 
sign, requires no new equipment or special he indling, and is uni 
form in service, appearance, and pertormance, according to the 
rubber company. Tires retreaded with the new material, as con 
pared to tires which use conventional, smooth-surface camelback, 
are said to have as much as 30% increased traction ability witl 
out any reduction in the mileage life 


Tires with Craze-Resistant Sidewalls 


yikes that contain a newly developed pigment which reported] 
rmits retention of the “new tire” appearance for the life 


of the original tread mileage are now being produced by Fire 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Development of the new chemical ingredient was originally 
intended to solve the problem ot rapid weather checking, crack 





Section of Age-Resistant Tire, Specially Built with Half-and-Half Side- 
wall, after 23,000 Miles on California Test Car 


inota RUBBER WORLD 


























Do 
you 


believe 





IN RUBBER AND PLASTICS, THE PAYOFF’S 
AT AN R. D. WOOD PRESS LIKE THIS ONE! 


This 1,327-ton multiple-opening hydraulic pressis used 
for the manufacture of molded brake lining and similar 
products. Can be furnished in various sizes and capac- 
ities to meet production needs. R. D. Wood presses 
are made for use in many industries. Ask for catalog, 


and for engineering aid—both yours without obligation. 


MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES 
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FIRE HYDRANTS 





In Pennsylvania Dutch country. the hex 


sign on the barn is mighty important. 
The farmer has confidence in its power to 


proteet against evil. In the business world. 


customers believe in. and rely on, the name 


of the manufacturer. For instance—to 
people in metalworking, woodworking. 
rubber and plastics, the R. D. Wood name 
is a sign of real value in hydraulic presses 


. good presses that turn a profit for them 


vear after vear. To you as a buying 
influence, the 150-year-old Wood name 
can mean a lot, too. Economy and efficiency 
in production, for one thing. !f vou like, 
we ll send vou a descriptive catalog. 
Sic) RR. D. WOOD COMPAN VY 
VA 
o PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING e PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
a + ——h 
- »\ 4 
i} 2! . x 
CAST-IRON PIPE GATE VALVES GAS PRODUCERS ACCUMULATORS 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER Akron 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER New York 
C. M. BALDWIN Chicago 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. Los Angeles 
THE PIGMENT & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. Toronto 








NOW! 


160% LiQuiD 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER, 

AS WELL AS 
DEPOLYMERIZED 
RATURAL RUBBER 







100% RUBBER 
SOLIDS 

IN FLOWABLE 
FORM 


Technical Laboratory Information and Samples Upon Your Request 


D PR pincorroraten 


A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


O2LIGINATORS 
OF QUALITY 
OEPOLYMERIZED 


Pica 571 CORTLANDT STREET 
Since 1906 See eS ee ee 
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ing, and discoloration of white sidewalls in areas having a hig 


concentration of ozone and smog in the atmosphere. Use 

this chemical, however, has now been extended to include 

Firestone tires of both black and white sidewalls. In this applic 

tion, tests have indicated that as much as 60% increase in tl 
t ] o crazing is obtainable 

The special pigment credited with making possible this pe: 














ormance is de as having a higher-than-normal melti 
point. Compounded with the rubber and other chemicals used in 
tire he ( functions by continually providi 
film-1 ive x g¢ over the sidewall and other part 
e tire, according to the manuteciurer. ihe color and the 
ippearance of tires, especially those with white sidewalls, 
n this way retained tor the original life of the tire. 


et 
Be Shae 


New Koroseal Air Mat 


Koroseal Air Mat 


NEW air mat, for sun bathing, surf riding, or camping, 1s 
being manufactured by The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
yanion to the company’s play-pond line. Made of Koro 
seal, the new product is designed after the type of mattresses 
ned Services. 

The unit is 74 inches long by 24-33 inches wide and is made 
up of six tubes with two separate air chambers and two valves 
for inflation and deflation. With seams electronically sealed, the 
air mat will reportedly stand greater than ordinary pressures, 
thus making it quite safe for most purposes. 








Solvent-Handling Hose 


NEW solvent-handling hose with high resistance to ketones, 
esters, and alcohols of petroleum is being marketed by 
Hewitt-Robins Inc., Stamford, Conn. The product uses a Thiokol 
tube and a heavy-duty tank-car type of construction which sug 
gests service in suction as well as discharge applications. 
Available in single 50-foot lengths in three diameters of two, 
21%, and three inches, the units are recommended for use in the 


metal-working and paint and varnish fields 


Food Conveyor Belt 


NEW, improved canner’s conveyor belt, for use in handling 
all kinds of food, has been developed by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron. The unit is said to retain the basic char- 
icteristics Of not imparting taste or odor to products and of 
being stain, acid, and mildew resistant, while providing addi- 
tional advantages that increase the life of the belt. 
Most of the new properties of this specialty belt are the re 
sult of a new rubber cover. Laboratory tests show the new prod 
ases of 20-35% in abrasion resistance, 12% in 
tear resistance, in elasticity, and 40% (white and tan colors) 
or 1006 (black covers) in tensile strength 










uct to give inecrea 
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Silicone Enameled Magnet Wire 


eee IS and heavy-grade wires, insulated with silicone enan 
els and intended for use in electrical equipment operating at 
‘hottest spot” temperatures of at least 130° C., have been pro 
iced | Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, N. Y. Di 


electric strength of the coated magnet wire 1s given as 1,500 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Rubber Red Book.” 1953-54 Edition, Ninth Issue. Published 
Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York, 19. Cloth, 6 by 9 
ies, 1,198 pages. Price, $10 

‘his series continues to grow in size; the new edition shows 


} 


cl 
‘| 
increase in total number of pages, including advertisements, 
f 84 over the eighth issue. The general format and appearance 
re unchanged, although each section has been revised and 
rought up to date. Innovations in this edition include a specia 
section devoted to export agents and the inclusion of the ful 
names of company officers and executives in the alphabetic listing 
F rubber manufacturers 
The directory is divided into sections covering rubber n 
acturers in the United States and Canada; rubber machinery 
equipment; laboratory and testing equipment; accessories 
fittings; rubber chemicals and compounding materials; fabrics 
ind textiles; natural rubber and related materials; synthetic 
rubbers and other rubber-like materials; reclaimed rubber; scrap 
rubber and plastics; latex and related materials; miscellaneous 
products and services; consulting technologists; sales agents and 
branch offices; export agents; educational courses in rubber 
chemistry and technology; trade and technical organizations; 
technical journals; who’s who in the rubber industry; and bot] 
subject and advertiser indices 


] 
1 
} 
i 





“Handbook of Chemistry and Physics.” Thirty-fitth Edi 
tion. Charles D. Hodgman, Editor-in-Chief. Chemical Rubber 
Publishing Co., 2310 Superior Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, O. Cloth, 
4% by 71% inches, 3,184 pages. 

Newly revised and brought up to date, this new issue of the 
Handbook shows an increase ot 214 pages over the preceding 
edition. Major changes in the subject matter include the com 
plete revision of the table of isotopes } a new table on thermal 
neutron cross-sections; recalculation of Van der Waal’s constants 
into more useful form; revision and expansion of the table on 
quantitative analysis by means of organic reagents; a new table 
on mutual solubility of organic compounds; and a new table on 
the thermodynamic values of compounds. The general appear 
ance and format of the book remain the same, with the contents 
divided into five sections, as follows: mathematical tables; prop 
erties and physical constants; general chemical tables; physics 
data; and quantities and units. 


“Toxic Solvents.” Ethel Browning. Published by Edward 
Arnold & Co., London, England; available from St. Martin’s 
Press, 103 Park Ave, New York 17, N. Y. Cloth, 5% by 8 
inches, 176 pages. Price, $4. 

This book is an outgrowth of a report originally prepared by 
Dr. Browning in 1937 for the British Government, and since in 
great demand throughout the world. Pending the publication of 
a revised issue of this report, the current volume is designed to 
fill the need of a critical review of published literature on the 
toxicity of industrial solvents, written in language sufficiently 
intelligible and concise for practical use 

The text includes an explanation of the physical and chemical 
characteristics of organic solvents: a description of the phys 
iological properties of these solvents; a classified listing of all 
major solvents with their properties, uses, toxic effects, and 
treatments; a glossary of simple medical terms used in the text; 
and a subject index. The book should be an active reference 
work for everyone concerned with safe and efficient plant oper 
ation in the rubber, plastics, rayon, soap, protective coatings, and 
chemical process industries 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“How You Can Lay a Rubber Tile Floor.” Vhe Rubbe 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. & pages. This guide on the laying of rubber tile floor 
includes a chart on which to diagram the room and lay out tl 
floor pattern, instructions on preparing the sub-floor, installin 


1 


the tile, and maintaining the finished floor 
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CONCENTRATED 





e ANTI-TACK AGENT 


Absorbed by any _ subsequent 
milling or compounding operations 


e SPEEDS UP DISPERSION OF 


dry compounding materials 


e STOPS MILL ROLL SLIPPAGE 
e NO DETRIMENTAL EFFECT ON 


the cure or physical properties of 
rubber 


® Allows Stock to Run Cooler 


Onder a “Trial Gallon 


RUBBA, Inc., 1015 East 173rd St, New York 60, N. Y 








Please ship on approval | gallon of LIQUIZIN¢ 


Name of Firm . ek Bae Ue eee 
Address os : Rat EU et eee ae 
Ordered by -_.... 


BA 


1015 E. 173rd ST. 


New York, N.Y. 


















FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 








Side plate or column presses for compression or trans- 
fer or injection molding of rubber and allied syntheties. 


Write for bulletins on 
**Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO | 














REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES OF: 


MAGNESTOM Lo N= 


FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY ! 


Mead 


ses 
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Arrived! 


a new addition to the famous 


RC Plasticizer Family 


An Epoxidized Triester Plasticizer of higher than 
usual molecular weight for outstanding: 

1. PERMANENCE! 2. HEAT & LIGHT STABILITY! 
3. EASE OF PROCESSING! 


E-S possesses properties of both monomeric and polymeric 


esters . cpoxy-oxygen content adds stabilizing action 
low order of unsaturation assures good aging . . . low 
viscosity makes for easy handling high molecular weight 


reduces migration 


Try E-§, now available in drums, for use in: 


Film and Sheeting Fabric Coatings 
Floor Tile Natural and Synthetic Rubbers 
Extrusions Moulded Articles 


For FREE Samples and Technical Data Sheets on new E-S 
and the other famous RC PLASTICIZERS, write today to: 














CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


SALES OFFICES: 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Little Building, 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 





ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 


jagnesium 
salts 
from the sea 





CARBONATES | 
OXIDES RO 
\ 





Beg “ pe 
MAGNESIUM — 
PRODUCTS DIVISION 
OF MERCK & CO., INC. 
Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 


SOUTH SAN spamoeene, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors: ‘a 





WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. PALMER SUPPLIES CO. 


260 West Broadway, New York Cincinnati, Cleveland fe 


CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. fA 
PHILADELPHIA: R. Peltz Co G.S. ROBINS & CO. ; 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 126 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis i 


THE C. P. HALL CO., Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Newark i 
Write for Brochure ae | 


“Thiokol Synthetic Rubbers.” Thiokol Chemical Cor 
Trenton, N. J. 4 pages. Typical properties and successful appt 
cations of these products are described in this bulletin 


“Sterling SO for Dimensional Stability of Uncured 
Butyl Tubes.” ©. W. Gnerre. Cabot Technical Service Labora 
tory Bulletin No. GD-7 Godirey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St 
Boston 10, Mass. 6 pages. A comparison of the physical prop 
erties resulting from the compounding of two kinds of Buty 
rubber with Sterling SO, two types of competitive FEF blacks 
and a mixture of EPC and FEF blacks is reported. Included is 
a description of the “Extrusion Sag Test” and its results whicl 
show the advantage of the Cabot material over the other ma 
terials used 


“Extending Buna N with appre MT and Plasticizer.” 


T. D. Bolt. Technical Service Laboratory Bulletin No. GD-8 
Godtrev L. Cabot, Inc. 3 pages. thie report illustrates the results 
that can be obtained when nitrile rubbers are extended with hig] 
loading of Sterling MT in conjunction with Cabol 100 or Cabflex 


DIOP plasticizer 


“B. F. Goodrich Hot Material ge agg exe Catalog 
Section 2400. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 2 pages. This 
catalog insert describes and illustrates the construction and work- 
condition limitations of these units, which are made witl 
avon fabric, cord, and glass-fabric reinforcement. 

“B. F. Goodrich Elevator Belting.” 26 pages. This illus 
trated engineering handbook covers types of belt bucket elevators, 

actors important in belt selection, procedures for engineering 
ie correct belt, and construction features of the company’s 


pr « duets 







Publications of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., W141 
mington, Del. 

“Practical Neoprene Compounds for Use in Highly Com- 
petitive Products.” BL-249. 16 pages. Giving typical formula 
tions of hose, extruded goods, and molded goods, this report de 
scribes how neoprene products comparable in cost to those made 
from non-oil resistant elastomers can be manufactured. Of special 
interest is the use in these capacities of a new neoprene rubber, 
Type WHY, which is a high-viscosity grade of a non-sulfur 
modified type recommended to eliminate processing difficulties 
due to the excessive softness of highly extended stocks. 

“Teflon (Tetrafluoroethylene Resin) Finishes.” Bulletin 
No. 1. 12 pages. Low viscosity, water-dispersed finishes are de 
scribed in this booklet, according to their anti-sticking, heat, 
corrosion, and abrasion resistant properties; recommended sur- 
faces to which they can be successfully applied; preparation of 
the surface; methods of application of the finishes; and data on 


using Operations 


“Rubber Chemicals: The Non-Staining and Non-Discol- 
oring Polygard Stabilized GR-S Polymers.” Compounding 
Research Report No. 28. C. W. Lawson and F. L. Holbrook 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of United States Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 16 pages. Described in this bulletin are non 
staining and non-discoloring Polygard stabilized GR-S polymers 
for wire, low-temperature service, sponge, tires, soling, sundries, 
and pressure-sensitive tapes. Also covered are stabilized cross 
linked polymers, designed to facilitate easy processing of the 
compound 


Publications of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 

“Di (n-Octyl, n-Decyl) Phthalate.” Technical Bulletin No 
0-109. 8 pages 

“Dioctyl Adipate.” Technical Bulletin No. 0-106. 8 pages 

These primary plasticizers, commonly called DNODP and 
DOA, respectively, are outlined as to physical and chemical prop 
erties, specifications, recommended uses, and test information on 
plastics in which they have been compounded. 


Public. itions of Allied Chemical & Dve Corp., New York, N. Y 

“Announcing Ethylene Oxide, Ethylene Glycol, and Di- 
ethylene Glycol.” 33 pages. A full description of each of these 
chemicals, production of which will soon begin, is given, includ 
ing uses, chemical and physical properties (with chart and 
graphs), eaaigtienl procedures, handling and storage features, 
and safety precautions. 

“A-C Polyethylene as a Lubricant in Vinyl Processing.” 
7 pages. Presented in this bulletin are data which compare the 
lubricating action and other properties of A-C polyethylene with 
some common release agents now used in the processing of vinyl 
sheeting and film 


inDiA RUBBER WORLD 





























proRAULIC PRESse. 
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300 TON ERIE 


Hydraulic Presses 








Versatility in Rubber Molding 


SPN one of the Rubber Industry's largest plants, these 10 Erie 

300 Ton Hydraulic Presses are molding a multitude of rubber 
products. Each Erie press shown here has four 3 ton pushback 
cylinders. Main rams are ground from chilled iron. Pushdown 
rams are of stainless steel. All glands and guides are bronze. 
Each press has two 6 inch openings and 24 inch by 24 inch platens. 
Nearly a half-century of engineering ‘“‘know how’’ in designing 
Erie Foundry Company hydraulic presses is matched by un- 
excelled craftsmanship in producing this equipment for the rubber 
and plastics industry. Let Erie Foundry Company Engineers 
consult with you on your hydraulic press problems. Bulletin 
350 gives full details on Erie Foundry Company Hydraulic Presses. 


Write for it. 





ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


GETFR OE? ".""E BREE A G4 6 e INDIANAPOLIS NEW ENGLAND 
335 Curtis Building 13 South Austin Blvd 2302 N. Meridian Street G. V. Eads, Kent, Conn 
831 





The KEY to Better Plastics 
HARFLEX PLASTICIZERS 


ADIPATES 
SEBACATES 


PHTHALATES 
HARFLEX 500 





BETTER PLASTICS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
SALES AGENTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL DIVISION 
W. C. HARDESTY CO., INC. 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 


SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 


New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


H. A. SCHLOSSER & CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL BANK BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE |, RHODE ISLAND 











INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


SANDUSKY 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co. OHIO 








CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 








turing, in residence and by correspondence 


RUBBER TECHNOLOGY COURSES 


Advanced Diploma Courses in the Industrial Chemistry and Technology of 
a.) Rubber Manufacturing (b.) Latex Manufacturing (c.) Plastics Manufac- 
Consulting Services Included. 


GIDLEY RESEARCH ei 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


Write for details 








HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics. 


A Complete Engineering Service 
including: Economic Surveys; Process Design; 
Installation; Contracting and Operation. 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 








H. A. SCHLOSSER & CO. 
tation ar | : ae 
ile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties —-Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL BANK BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 














2 W. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 
Compounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 


A personal 


15th St., 


discussion of your problems is suggested. 
New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 


published in India RUBBER 
News, was given by Dr 
awarded the 1953 Cha 


research in tne 
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“Hycar Technical Newsletter.” Vol. 3, No. 1. B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical (0. Blde., Cleveland 15, O. 4 pages. Thi 
bulletin covers the subjects of the evaluation of white reinfore 
Ing agents and the effect of shelf aging on the cure of Hveca 
102] compounds, 

“Hycar Technical Newsletter.” Vol. 3, 
Contained in this em ition are discussions on 


Rose 


No. 2. 4 pages 
“Hycar 1041— 


\n Improved High Nitrile Polymer” and “Sulphur Dispersior 
in Hyear Recipes.” 
Publications of Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich : 


“Silastic Newsletter.” Vol. No. 6. 6 pages. Contained 11 
his issue are items on the continuous calendering of thin rein- 
forced Silastic sheets, resistance of Silastic to hydraulic oils, 
fabrication of Silastic covered rolls, and the use of Silastic in 
| 


medical applications 


“Silicone News.” No. 4. 2 pages. The application of some 
silicone products to damping ‘toggle switch boot seals, and the 
production ot laminates are “contained in this bulletin. 


Publications of the Reconstruction Office of 
Synthetic Rubber, Washington 25, D. C. 

“Specifications for GR-S 1006.” “Specifications for GR-S 
1602.” 2-15-54. 1 page each. These inserts describe the physical 
properties of the respective polymers and are intended for in- 
clusion in “Specifications for Government Synthetic Rubbers— 
Revised Edition, October 1, 1952.” 


Finance ( ‘orp., 


ses Yearbook, 1954.” Vol. XIII. The Los Angeles Rub- 
ber Group, Inc., Statler Hotel, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 96 pages. 
This attractive, illustrated yearbook includes officers, directors, 
and committees of the Group; achievements of Tlargi Rubber 
echnology Foundation; descriptions of the Basic Rubber Tech- 

nology Courses given at the University of Southern California; 

1953 social activities of the Group; membership list ; suppliers to 
the rubber industry; a listing of Pacific Coast rubber manufac- 
turers with their principal products; and a technical features sec- 
tion in which is contained much information on rubber. 


“Herstellung von Gummifaden aus Latex (Production 
of Rubber Thread from Latex). Abstracts of Patents and Re- 
view of Literature (1953).” Rubber Stichting, Delft, Holland. 
Communication No. 28 Mimeographed, German, 46 pages. Ab- 
stracts of 208 patents relating to the production of latex thread, 
and in a few special cases to the uses of latex thread, are listed, 
including United States, Belgian, German, British, French, Nether- 
lands, Austrian, and Swiss patents available in the Netherlands 
up to February, 1953. As to the literature, mention is made of 
28 books and special articles published in various countries, in 
which latex thread manufacture is discussed, or patents are re- 
viewed, 


“R/M Super-Power ‘ Belts.” Bulletin No. 6628. Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, J. 4 pages. A complete list of sizes 
and new belt numbers app - able to these V-belts, for which are 
claimed a 40% increase in horsepower capacity over standard 
belts, resistance to shock loads, and length stability, is contained 
in this catalog insert 


“Heaters. ” Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 14 pages. This 
folder describes and illustrates a variety of successful applica- 
tions of conventional warm-air space heaters to industrial proc- 


ess drying. One such case study, on the curing of latex rubber 
nasks produced by mold dipping procedure, covers the Bay- 


ndustries installation at Elkton, Md. 


“The Inside Story of -~ Dire.” 
\kron, O. 12 pages. This 11- by 17-inch publication consists of 

series of nine excellently prepared and presented articles on 
Written for the average plant employe, the 
iterial is profusely illus trated. The series first ap 
mpany’s house organ, “The Setbeneer,” and has 
distribution in this form 


Seiberling Rubber Co., 


how a tire is made 
descriptive mi 
peared in the ec 
been reprinted tor 


“The Future of Rubber.” John T. Blake. Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 16 pages. This address, previously 
Wortp, and Chemical & Engineering 
Blake on the occasion of his being 
rles Goodyear Gold Medal for “outstanding 
rubber industry.” 
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Magnet Wire 
(Continued from page 828) 


volts per mil. 


The new product is reported to have good abrasion resistance 
good adhes'on to conductor, and immunity to common solvents 
Smoot! and tough, the coating will not crack whet subrected 
to temperatures as low as —63° C., according to the company 
Color of tl e coating, which can be removed by “chemical strip 
pers,” is reddish-brown or darker. When this wire is used in 
windings, best results will be obtained in conjunction with. sili 
cone treated glass fiber insulators and silicone varnishes 
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CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


ROLL*>NEEDLE+MOLD 
Combination and sin- 


gle purpose instruments P Y R O M E T E R S 
THEY HELP SAVE MONEY AND MAKE BETTER RUBBER 


, 





SILICONE ~~ Aa 


MOLD Bi, 
LUBRICANT 













RUBBER, 
LOW PRESSURE 
COMPRESSION 
INJECTION 


MOLDS 


PRICES: 
Sample Can... $ 2.00 
Unbroken Dozen $18.00 
(at $1.50 each) long lasting! 
Unbroken Gross $197.40 nen- essed 
(at $1.37 each) Cay c si 


Further discounts on 
larger orders 


"INJECTION MOLDERS SUPPLY CO. 
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MOLD RELEASE 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


RUBBER 


PIVITY in both the rubber spot and 
futures markets continued light during 


1 from January 16 to February 15 


1€ period 
Offerings of physical rubber ranged trom 
noderate to heavy throughout the period, 
but factories were inclined to purchase on 
the price downswings while displaying a 
walt-and-see attitude. Prices moved throug] 
a relatively narrow range in 
*k of buving demand 


view of the 


ack Of 


NEw YORK Spot MARKET 





WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 

Nov. Dec Jan Jan Fet Fet 

28 26 23 30 6 13 
n. 5.5 1 21.25 20.63 20.13 20.25 20.25 20.38 
20.38 20.25 19.63 19.88 19.88 20.00 
3 19.38 19.88 19.38 19.63 19.63 19.75 
L 26.38 25.88 24.50 24.38 24.38 24.13 
23.38 22.88 22.63 22.25 22.25 22.25 





17.38 18.00 17.50 17.38 17.50 17.63 





WI 
Crepe 16.63 17.50 16.50 16.63 16.63 16.63 
Bark 15.50 16.00 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.13 


No. 1 Sheets started the 
tarted ti 


noKked 





period at high of 20.38e, dropped back 
t w of 19.75¢ on January 25 and 26, 
ose again to 20.38¢ on February 11 and 
2, and closed at 20.25¢ on February 15 
(ther grades showed corresponding price 

ovements, although some narrowing of 

f fferentials for #2 and #3 R.S.S 
grades took place. January monthly aver- 
ve st prices tor certain grades were as 
ollows: #1 R.S.S., 20.35¢; #3 R.S.S., 
9 H3¢ 3 Ambe Blankets, 17.69¢ nm 

B 15.56¢ 
Commoptty EXCHAN 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 
Nov. D | | I f 
»® 26 23 30 ¢ 3 
M 1.30 20.25 20.05 20.15 20.085 O15 
1.30 20.25 20.05 20.15 20.05 20.15 
Se 1.35 20.30 20.05 20.20 20.05 0.15 
1.39 20.35 20.05 20.15 20.05 20.15 
Mar. ‘55 0.35 20.05 20.15 20.05 20.15 
150 30 1.080 2.640 610 620 

\f es s ted the peri t 20.25¢ 

5 , 28 on Ja 19 
r ick t Ow 19.55¢ « Januar 
5 1 % en recovered to fluctuate 
eg it 1 close + 19.95¢ 
15. Sales IT the second |] ( 

( to 3 720 tons, making r 
he month of 5.130 tons Sales tor the first 
alf of February were 1,460 tons 

\ list of prices for all currently avail 





ble GR-S and GR-I polymers was issued 
of Synthetic Rubber, RFC, « 
el as follows 
GR-S POLYMERS 
Hot GR-S Non-Pigmented 
€ per 

Staining Pound. ¢ 
1000, 1004, 1007 23.00 
1002, 1005, 1015, 1016, 1023 23.25 
1021 24.00 
Slightly Staining 
1001 23.00 
1003 23.95 
1014 3.50 
Non-Staining 
1006, 1010, 1012, 1013 23.00 
1009, 1011, 1019 5 


1018, 1022 


Hot GR-S Black Masterbatches 


1100 18.25 
Slightly Staining 
1104 17.75 


834 


Cold GR-S Non-Pigmented 


Sti Ing 

1500, 1505 23.00 

Slightly Staining 

1501 23.00 

Non-Staining 

1502 23.00 

1503, 1504 3.25 

Cold GR-S Black Masterbatches 
Staining 
1000, 1601, 1602 18.25 
Cold GR-S Oil Masterbatches 

100 parts GR-S, 25 parts oil 

1703 19.50 

1704, 1705, 1706 19.25 

100 parts GR-S, 37.5 parts oil 

1707, 1708 18.00 

1709, 1790; 2711, 1712 ‘ 7.75 

Cold GR-S Oil Black Masterbatches 
stain : 
1801 160.75 
GR-| Polymers 

GR-I, 15,* 17,* 18,* 25, 35, 50* 22.00 

*Also available packed in coated cartons at the 


Latex 


HE latex market during the period fron 

January 16 to February 15 showed no 
important changes trom the preceding 
month; prices were steady, and demand 
} previous levels. As mentioned in 
market report, the high domestic 
natural latex appear to be 
consumers. Most latex im- 
> reasonable inventories, but are 
them rather carefully in expecta 
imports for 
as the result 





Inventories Of 


tion of a sharp reduction in 
he next two or three months 
f the wintering season in the producing 
Indications are that reduction in 
substantial 


this 





iput will be quite 








While domestic consumption of lavex de 
111k luring the y* riod trot November 

| he outlook is for the automo 

ve il rv to be in high gear during the 
second quarter, with resultant high demand 
latex. foam. Coupled with increased de 

nd the upholstery industry, the 

( inufacturer may well reac! new 


record in output this vear. At the same 
time, demand for natural latex by foreign 
vear is expected to continue 
1953 level 

reported tha 
in Malaya plan to shift some 
production to latex because of the 
price for drv rubber. If this 
shift takes place, the increase in latex sup 


t several of the 





less attractive 








ply should nake itself felt some time 
round the end of the third quarter, at 
which time a softening in the latex price 
differential may take place 

Final November and preliminary Decen 


ber domestic statistics on natural and svn 
thetic latices are given in the following 


table 


Weight 








Co 

Im sump ] 

ports tion Stocks 

0 4,826 5,234 10,834 

0 8,000 5,494 13,595 

Nov 3,705 10 3,510 4,533 

Dec.* 3,890 10 3,533 4,881 
Neopre e latex 

Nov 754 0 553 1,064 

Dec.* 636 0 534 1,072 
Nitrile latices 

Nov 352 0 244 743 

Dec.* 490 0 277 768 


Preliminary. 


\ list of prices for the various types of 
GR-S latices currently available was issued 
by the Office of Synthetic Rubber, RFC, 
on February 1. These prices, for latex ir 
tank-car quantities (10,000 gallons), fol- 
low: 

GR-S LATEX PRICES 
Price pe: 
Pound, ¢ 
Hot Latices 


2000, 2001, 2006 21.50 
2002 23.50 
2003, 2004, 2005 25.00 
Cold Latices 

2100, X-663 24.50 
X-617, —734 sean. ae 
X-667, —O684 710, rf 753, 758 26.00 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


OME indications of a slight improve 

ment in demand were noted in the re- 
claimed rubber market during the period 
from January 16 to February 15. Despite 
this change, reclaimers are still operating 
below capacity and can be expected to 
continue at these levels until a greater in- 
crease in demand becomes evident. The 
outlook for such an increase is uncertain 
in view of large tire manufacturers’ in- 


ventories and the low natural rubber 
prices. 
Final November and preliminary De- 


cember statistics on the domestic reclaimed 
rubber industry are now available. No- 
vember figures, in long tons, are: produc- 
tion, 21,191; imports, 132; consumption, 
19,638; exports, 1,086; and month-end 
stocks, 31,226. Preliminary figures, in long 
tons, for December follow: production 
21,194; imports, 124; consumption, 19,304; 
exports, 955; and month-end stocks, 32,899. 
There were two changes in_ reclaim 
prices during the period: red tube stocks 
went to 21¢ a pound, a reduction of 3'%¢; 
and pure gum reclaim dropped 114¢ to 23¢ 
pound, Current prices follow: 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 





LL} 
Whole tire: first line. soc aaa 
Fourth line 0875 
Inner be: black.... eda 15 
Red 
Butyl 


Pure gum, light colored 
Mechanical, light colored. 





The above list includes those items or classes 
nly that determine the price basis of a'l deriva 


e reclaim grades. Every manufacturer produces 





variety of special reclaims in each general grouy 
separately featuring characteristic properties of 
ality, workability, and gravity at special prices 





SCRAP RUBBER 
S' RAP rubber market conditions con- 
tinued on the quiet side during the 
period from January 16 to February 15. 
Orders for mixed auto tires for February 
delivery were said to be below January 
leveis. One reclaimer specified a minimum 
ot 40% truck and bus tires in each ship- 
ment, but not much difficulty was expected 
to be encountered in filling the order. 
Fair business was done in black pas- 
senger tubes which rose from 4.00 to 4.50 
and 4.25¢ per pound, respectively, at Akron 


and in the East. Red passenger tubes were 
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f Quality _ por THE 
Fabrics 


a 
ME 





““The Preferred Source of Supply” 





in, toa 


“SAN JUAN, Cotton Duck 


Single and Plied Yarn Chafer Fabrics 
Hose and Belting Duck * Army Duck 
Numbered Duck ¢ Liner Fabrics 
Enameling Ducks * Sport Shoe Fabrics 
Wide Twills, Drills, Broken Twills 
Selected Osnaburgs 
Our technicians will gladly aid in creating indus- 


trial fabrics to your specification. We solicit your 
inquiries. 





tire molds 


special machinery 


tear test equipment 


fair prices 
reliable delivery 
good workmanship 


your inquiries are solicited 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Akron 9, Ohio 
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everybody talks 


QUALITY 





these pure light red iron oxides 
by WILLIAMS assure it! 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 





Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 75 years in the pig- 
ment business ... and as a result of our 
experience in producing pure red iron 
oxides to specifications of the leading 
rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cations for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of product. 


If you haven't already done so, try these 
finest of all iron oxide colors. Your own 
tests will show there is no equal for 
Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 75-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 








Address Dept.9, 
C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 
IRON OXIDES « CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 






COLORS & PIGMENTS 
C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
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Cotton Fabrics 
Drills 
5 1&5 SO. 36 SO. 3¢ 
5 31 31 
Osnaburgs 
40 7 as $75 4 
3.65 1575 1¢ 
Ducks 
38 1 gS ~ } 35 
2.00 D. |} 3 
§1.5-ir 135 S| 1¢ 
los beltir 64 
Raincoat Fabrics 
r 38 64x60 1375 13 
< g. 48 $1 0 
52 3.85 
Chofer Fabrics 
4.30 z S } } 
1.65-oz. /s S 63 
10.80-0z Ss 6675 
8 0.07 S 68 
Other Fabrics 
Headlining, 59 1.65 
’ 475 
64 1.25 2 6016 
Sate 53 3 55 
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P News about People 


(Continued from page 812) 


cure | 41,000,000 pounds. Total shi 
ents or the yarn by domestic producer 
in 1953 were 445,200,000 pounds, and vear 
end stocks rose by 8,100,000 pounds. 1 
verage lenier of 1953 higl tenacitV vari 


1 
under the 1952 ave 
































was 1,582, or barely r John L. Collyer, president of The B. ] 
e denier of 1,5 Goodrich Co., was the subject of a long 
Production of high-tenacity viscose article in the January 15 issue of Forb. 
g the fourth qua of last ye fell eazine. Tracing Mr. Collyer’s life sinc 
98,000,000) pounds tre e totals | Cornell University and his operations 
e preceding three quarters (117,000, the rubber company since becoming asso 
O00; 120,600,000 ; 17,100,000 pounds d there, the publication lays much « 
respectively \verage quarterly produc the success currently being enjoyed by 
1953 was 113,300,000 1 unds, as (Goodrich at the feet of its president. 
pared with 103,100,000 pounds 1952 
R 3 1) OOO ry < 195] ste ; , : 
Shipments of ra : re ere William L. Lhamon as been appoint 
“es and related prod St , 439 ed 1 anutacturers sab representative ol 
400,000 pounds, a new. hig sid Aes Che Firestone Tire & Rubbe r Co, in south 
spective quarterly ficures being 115.800.000 ern California, Mr. Lhat has worked 11 
117,700,000. 111,.200.000 a O4 700.01) many capacities for the company In ¢ alt 
is TI pariv: toral.« Eee eee fornia, lt Oregon, and Idaho, including 
00000 ls the cure © ; s re Managel nd district man 
| og year The ot ernie s } HS 
pments was 1] S ¢ pared w 
1952. L. A. Jarvis has been named. technical 
There were ne nges im rayon tire service representative of the calcium 
| fabric prices during the period rhonate department, Wyandotte Chemi- 
un January 16 to February 15 eals Corp., Michigan Alkali Division, 
: Wyandotte, Mich. He started his career in 
Rayon Prices 1943 at Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Tire Yarns where he concentrated his efforts on prod- 
aaa diate cae wats uct development and quality control, Join- 
1100 490 62 ing Wyandotte in 1949 as a rubber and 
1150 490 62 plastic research chemist, Mr. Jarvis was 
on ed z given the responsibility for pigment evalu- 
1650 980 61 ation, application research, product de- 
1820 980 61 velopment, and quality control on Purecal 
a om oa and other rubber chemicals. In his new 
200 1466 67 post Mr. Jarvis will assist in customer 
4400 2034 63 service on technical problems, establish 
Tire Fobsies new applications for Purecal, and main- 
i300 1400/2 - tain proper quality specifications on calcium 
1650 980 ? 650 23 carbonate for use in related rubber and 
2200 980 >? 685 plastic products. 





Estimated Pneumatic Casing 
Production, Inventory, Decembe 














s, Tubes, Camelback Shipments, 
r, November, 1953; Year 1953, 1952 








Orig Re 
Pa ( ment Export Total Inventory 
December, 1953 2,263,053 ) 339,569 76,049 4,678,671 5,405,7 13,043,713 
pre £13.17% —2.27% +6.18% 
m be 1953 1,875,109 2,184,584 74,641 4,134,334 §,531,385 12,284,070 
Year 1953 33,105,694 45,798,234 808,599 79,712,527 81,454,605 13,043,713 
yf ae 24,106,077 45,457,870 740,954 70,304,901 74,341,140 11,251,074 
357,105 563,405 67,390 987,900 1,075,215 2,676,230 
+3. 88° +3. 94° +4 .13% 
544,737 60,345 951,006 1,034,469 2,570,026 
9,326,230 734,463 14,904,108 14,695,839 2,076,230 
8,884,074 779,007 15,040,716 16,069,975 = 2,859,156 

( 
2,620,158 2,902,974 143,439 5,666,571 6,480,963 15,719,943 
us itl +11.4397, —1.299, +5 .83% 
2,221,033 2,729,321 134,986 5,085,340 6,565,854 14,854,096 
37,949,109 55,124,464 1,543,062 94,616,635 96,150,444 15,719,943 
29,483,712 54,341,944 1,519,961 85,345,617 90,411,115 14,110,230 
Tractor—Implement Casing 
135,361 63,745 6,289 205,395 196,520 920,811 
t +31 .53% +6.49% +11.25% 
97,918 53,906 4,339 156.163 184,535 828,596 
> 395.105 1,367,018 67,604 3,829,727 ,756,232 921,811 
2,751,701 1,298,841 103,512 4,154,054 4,336,556 880,051 
e, Tru 

2,620,140 1,917,424 87,339 4,624,903 $532,718 11,563,721 
+15.46°7 1.32% —0.41% 
2,222,050 1,707,942 75,699 4,005,691 4,737,511 11,611,122 
37,972,083 36,110,467 882,371 74,964,921 74,514,328 11,563,721 
19 450,554 32,984,785 1,013,610 63,448,949 65,073,407 12,035,796 
26,612,704 1,092,332 27,705,036 26,278,438 25,864,392 
ious th +1 .91% 1.31% 4.15% 
26,509,876 676,503 27,186,379 26,628,205 26,983,021 


sae 
77, 


56 








25,864,392 
22,173,760 


58,436 8,747,050 285,805,486 282,697,516 
511,360 5,911,360 262,422,720 262,584,000 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


Effective July 1, 1947 


GENERAL RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words ) 
Allow nine words for keyed address. 

Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 


SITUATIONS OPEN 








SMALL AGGRESSIVE RUBBER PLANT NEEDS A 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


EXPERIENCED IN THE DEVELOPMENT, COMPOUNDING 
FACTORY PROCESSING, AND APPLICATION OF TANK 
LININGS, ROLL COVERINGS, AND MOLDED GOODS. 


This company has an unusual bonus and pension 
plan, pleasant surroundings and working conditions; 
therefore, if you are a wide-awake person and you 
know you can qualify—please give full details as to 
Education, Experience, Background, and Salary Re- 
quirements, along with a small Photograph if possible, 
in first letter. 


Address Box No. 1459, 
C/O INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











Prominent National Packing 
Manufacturer has an opening in 


his modern research center for an ex- 
perienced rubber compounder to devote 
full time to developing and compounding 
from synthetic and natural rubber prod- 
ucts to meet specifications for industrial 
applications. Finest equipment and facili- 
ties in Northern New Jersey location. 
Our employees have been told of this ad- 
vertisement. Apply Box 1468, co INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 





Large rubber company in Rocky Mountain Region 


extensive practice il experience in tires. Capable of developing new for 
ind production follow-up on mixing, extrusion, and calendering. Comy 
ers with minimum experience of 2 years in broad compounding prir 


on various elastomers for belts, hose, tires, 
experience in any one field satisfactory. 


"RUBBER COMPOUNDERS 


needs: Compounder wi 





and molded rubber goods. Specific 
Address Box No. 1452, 


InpIA Russer Wer-p. 


~ CHEMIST—WITH ONE * 
pounding experience to work in Eastern laboratory, with 
transfer to technical sales. In respon: ding, please include rece 
training, industrial experience, 
snapshot photograph of yourself, 


TO THREE YEARS’ DRY RUBBER COM. 
possible even 

ord of echuhuatia 
salary requirements, references, and recent 
Address Box No. 1453, care of INDIA 


Russer Wor Lp. 


“CONSULTING ENGINEER: 
wishes to 
plant manager and willing to act 
spondence to 
Street, New York 4, N 


An 


knc 


INSUL ~SOUTH AMERICAN TIRE FACTORY 
enter into relation with a Rubber Engineer wit 1encé 
s consulting engineer. 


a Adar s - 
MARO? BUYING SERVICE CO., INC., 15 Whitehall 





RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST 


unusual opportunity for graduate chemist or engineer wi tl 





of 10 years of research and development experience in rubber compou 

to work on challenging research programs in the rubber field. A working 
»wledge of rubber processing equi ment id. vanes el 1emistry is requir 
position entails supervision and responsibility for the operation of a 


The 


complete and modern rt ubber labor: atory. 


ck sae employee benefits: competitive salary scale, 
vacations, hospitalization, credit union, and group life 


US 


retirement plan, liberal 
insurance, plus gener- 
financial assistance for graduate study. Send résumé to 

J. A. Metzger 

Armour Research Foundation 

Technology Center 

Chicago 16, Ill 


March, 1954 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type 40c per line 
Bold face type 55c per line ( 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


(ten words ) 
Ried words ) 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 


16, N. ¥. but no packages or samples 


SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER—OPENINGS AVAILABLE FOR YOUNG 
men who really want to grow with an expanding organization. Development 
work on very interesting products—mechanical goods, all types of synth etic 
rubber and plastics. We want men who have had a few years’ well-rounded 
experience, who have imagination and ambition. State all particulars. Enclose 
Gono possible. Address Box No. 1450, care of INDIA RUBBER 


CHEMIST FOR A SMALL MOLDED RUBBER PLANT IN THE 
*hiladelphi: nitv desired for « lit ntrol and resear Wr r 











i 1 I 1 1 1 
of ba round, experience, and compensation desired. A Box No. 
1451, care of InptA RupBeR Wor 
gre MEDIUM-SIZE PLANT LOCATED EASTERN PENNA 
Pre actical mar theorist. Must \ é experience and complet 
knowles i \ il g. St nd « 
tunity to ee ] V e at id of | k Ss ly. St 
xperience, and salary requirement \ Box N 
care of Ixpta R ER Wort — : 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
GERMAN RUBBER CHEMIS: , GRA DU ATE, GOOD TECHNIC AL 
vackgt — excellent experi € 4 
pla s Desires posit “ts SALES "REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR EUROPE "Nde dress Box } 1454, care of In BBER V 











CHEMICAL ENGINEER WITH Rl BBER, PLASTIC AND LATEX 
experience, desires resp< l sit wi resive organization. Com- 
etent in all of n im ear g 
control, 1 tT nt. Expert knowle »~ af i { 
Excellent rec fere S ess Box N 1455, car INDIA 
Rupser We 

OP PORTU NITY _ DESIRED, _EAPERIEN ED IN SMALL BUSI- 
ness mana sales, a oad technical work. Specialized in large- 

1 small duc P luct } ae 1 
rubber fie 39. Pre rm climate; g € Address 
30x No , care of lana ee sau Wont es 

SI iageonplil catnet pS wgaeenngs ol , DESIRES NEW CONNECTIONS. 

able a cal directo r juction manager. Broad practical and 

ce nat a ( ] < ge r r 
I s s \ ss B No 





=. eae eee 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





BAKER PERKINS #14 JEM VA( UUM MIX! R, 50-GAL WORK. 
g cap, double-arm, sigma blade, jacketed Kux model R 4 
Pellet Presses pur St s R I 
inch) RDS-3 (15 pur I & J 
eel re utt Mikro Pulv #1-SH, #1-SI 
I irge stock ste. ands stair sc.cte inks nd Lett < 
MENT CORP., 1424 N. 6th St., Pt Pa 





BUYING- All kinds of used machinery for 
SELLING the Rubber and Allied Industries. 
Hydraulic Presses, Laboratory Mills be Presses, 
— Sponge Rubber Vulcanizing Presses, Drilled Steel 
Steam Platens, Rubber Bale Cutters guillotine 
MACHINERY type, anizers with quick opening doors, etc. 
HIGH EFFICIENCY IN QUALITY, PRICE AND DELIVERY TIME 


ERIC BONWITT 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Ill 








GOOD USED 
MACHINERY 


1—F. . il x 92” inverted-L 4-roll Calender, reduction drive, 
D.C. varispeed motor. 
1—F. B. 34!" r- 84" Mill, w.c. 
REP... AG., motor. 
1—National-Erie 8 x 24” 2-roll Mill, 10 H.P. motor. 
1—F. B. 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, m.d. 
1—Royle +4 Extruder, motor driven. 
1—S. B. 8” x 16” 3- roll Calender, 20 H.P. motor. 
1—6” x 12” Laboratory Mill, m.d. 
2—Bail & Jewell #2 Rotary Cutters; 1—2z1; 1, with 3 h.p. motor. 
3—228 Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 19-59” x 738" shelves, complete. 
Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, 
Mills, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. an 
PHONE—WIRE—WRITE ° Send us your inquiries 


Consolidated Products Company, Inc. 


64 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 
N.Y. Tel.: BArclay 7-0600 HOboken 3-4425 
/ “Our 37th Year” Cable Address: Equipment Hoboken, N.J. 


WANTED 


YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT 





bearings, reduction drive & 240 











837 





Abrasives 


vdere h $0. 025 


Accelerators, Organic 




















\ 10) 
\ 5 
O06 
in) 5 
\ rl 53 
06 
48 
060 
61 
3.00 
1.04 
1.04 
SY 
1.10 
1.04 
38 
1.95 
1.45 
50 
lb 57 
lb 48 
lb 50 
lb 1.04 
Ethazate : Ib 1.04 
Ethyl Thiurad... lb 1.04 
Tuads.. lb 1.04 
Tuex lb 1.04 
Zimate b 1.04 
Ethylac b 93 
Hepteen b 4 
Base lb 1.85 
Ledate lb 1.04 
M-B-T lb 38 
XXX h 49 
M-B-T-S lb 48 
-W 53 
Mera l 75 / 
Mertax lb 49 
Methasan lb 1.04 
Methazate lb 1.04 
Methyl Tuads ; lb 1.14 
Zimate... lb. 1.04 
Monex... Ib. 1.14 
Mono-Thiurad 1b. 1.14 
Morfex lb, 65 
NOBS No. 1. lb. 69 
O-X-A-F lb. 49 
Pentex - 1b. 1.04 
Flour.... Ih, 21 
Permalux Ib 2.37 
Phenex lb 5? 
Pip-Pip lb. 2.07 
R-2 Crystals lh >. 45 
Rotax.. lb. 49 
RZ-50, -50B 1b, 1.00 
S. A. 52 lb 1.14 
S7, 62, 67, 77 lb 1.04 
lb 2.50 
itocu lb 69 
n lb. 2.50 
sit No. § lb. 75 
SPDX-GH lb, 64 
GL Ib. 95 
Tellurac lb 1.45 
Tepidone Ib 45 
Ib, 1.91 
e (A-1 50 
nde h 48 
S h 5] 
T x lb 1.14 
i x lb, 38 
lb 1.14 
Thi k h 1.04 
M 1.14 
rimene 56 
B lk 1.03 
T : 1.14 
Tuex I} 1.14 
eX h 1.00 
is a. 
ka Base 66 
re NB 45 
ZB, ZE, ZM } 85 
73x ; 45 
Zenite h 48 
“ne 19 
Zetax 19 
Z e 04 


Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 





Lime, hydrated..... ton 10,00 / 
Litharee ymml lb 145 
Fagle ed It 145 
Red Le ml b 155 
Lagle lb 155 
White lead, basic lb 16 
Eagle, National Lead lb 16 
White lead, silicate ‘ lb 1525 
Eagle lb 17 
National Lead lb 1525 
Zinc oxide, comml.t lb 135 


838 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS* 

















Accelerator-Activators, Organic Fen Paes hae Fes "3 “ 
: o eloge } 05 
S0.045 \ bh $0.22 0 23 ae ) 1.01 $1.0 
i I k 62 ; Sodium bicart é 100 Ih 2.30 3.70 
Curade 57 59 Carbor ecl 100 II 1.35 5.02 
D-B-A 1.95 Sponge te h 20 
- Delac P 15 5 Unicel } oO 
ee rsol 110 13 155 XD Ib. 79 
80 1 135 16 : Ss Ib. 20 
06 vee ta ane Bonding Agents 
as G 0 Qos 13 G-E Silic » Paste SS-15 Ih. $.52 5.10 
35 10 135 SS-64 lh 3.65 6.75 
z 53 145 1525 -67 Primer lb. 7.50 / 12.50 
1 54 15 1675 Gen-Tac Latex lb Py 855 
Jes 35 1725 19 Kalabond Adhesive gal 6.50 16.00 
i Rubber grade Tie Cement gal ? 00 5.60 
66 genated ; 1075 125 MDI lb 4.00 6.00 
( ital 57 At DPiacveaees l 200 / 3.00 
Hvfac 400 h 10 195 Thixons .. gal, 1.48 12.00 
430 1475 1725 Ty Ply BN, Q, S, 3640 gal. 6.75 8.00 
$31 17 195 
1.35 a 30 33 Brake Lining Saturants 
} 95 5 
very so a4 BRT 3 lh 018 0265 
40 Plastone 1 7 30 Resinex L-S lb 0225 03 
Polyac } 1.458 
i Seedine h 1485 1705 Carbon Blackst 
Stearex Beads. db 147% 1576 Conductive Channel—CC 
Stearic acic ingle nrecce ) 
a De uble oo = h. is. 1678 Continental R-40 ; lh 23 30 
55 — re : 1725 19 Kosmos/Dixie BB Ih 23 30 
5 . bedi . Spheron ( lb. 1 6/ 185 
TORE... h, 515 605 “ Ih 12 / 165 
Vulklor th 75 95 of i me aot 
Zinc stearate lh 37 42 Re re 7 nie 
Voltex apc 18 315 
i ‘ 
; _— = Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
istic sox ke lh 1 5 3 a F 
i \austl oda, Nak 100 | : ae ‘ bh Continental AA... Ib. 074 / 1225 
95 Liquid, 50% 100 [hs y Ie 2.78 - ' 77 /Di en 
: Solid 100 [hs 3 70 4 90 Kosmo rile 77 ixiedensed a - 
y : MG sous RED 074 1225 
aes Micronex W-6 Ib. 074 / 1225 
; Antioxidants : : Spheron #9.. lb 074 / 1225 
20 AgeRite Alb lh, 2.35 2.45 Texas F.. Ib. 074 / 1175 
1 Gel th 64 66 Witco #12 Ib. 074 1225 
ad H..F h 72 i4 Wyex ‘ lb 074 12 
dS) Hipar Ih, 98 1.00 
_— Powder -. 52 54 Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
=" h 3 $4 Continental F.... Lb. 074 1225 
Mies : “3 ‘a HX. Ub O74 / 112 
he os : Kosmobile S/Dixiedensed 
Stalite lb 52 54 Ss lh 074 1225 
wom i ie = Micronex Mk. II Ib 074 / 11225 
C) ) wi dtc th ss 74 Spheron #4....... lh 074 / 1225 
ad - I 72 7 ; Z : a ar 
0 Aioesi 2 th 69 73 WECO TGs 6026008445 oe 074 122 
71 Aminox Ih 52 57 
54 Antioxidant o046 Ih «168 168 Medium Processing Chonnel—MPC 
Antisol Ih. 23 24 Arrow TX... . lb. 074 / 12 
Antox eae Ih. 52 54 Continental A lb. 074 1225 
Aranox i lh 3.25 Kosmobile S-66 /Dixiedensed 
59 Betanox Special. . . th 80 R&S S-66 ; lb O74 1225 
B.L-E, -25.. Ih 5? 57 Micronex Standard lh. 074 1225 
Burgess Antisun Wax wb 185 Spheron #6... ; lb 074 .1225 
51 x. : ih 3) - Texas M.......... lh. 074 1175 
Copper Inhibiter X-872-L.. ./h 01 Witco #l.........4.. .. 1b. 074 / 1225 
Flectol H mn lh 52 59 4 
Flexamine lh 72 7 Conductive Furnace—CF 
. Heliozone lh .26 27 Aromex 115 Ib. 089 .129 
10 Tonol Ih 91 1.40 Vulcan C. Ih. WW / «£83 
NBC lh 1.55 SC. ; lb. ae J 223 
1.05 Neozone A Ih 56 58 
69 D lh 52 54 Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
Octamine lh 82 v4 Arovel a ae 06 10 
48 Perflec Ih, 61 AR Continental FEF lb 06 / 10 
Polygard Ih, 52 5 Kosmos 50/Dixie 50 lh 06 / 10 
ea Rio Res lb 60 62 Statex M ; lb. 06 10 
“3 Santoflex 35 lh 7? 79 Sterling SO lb 06 / 10 
55 AW Ib. 78 85 . 
58 B Ih, 52 59 Fine Furnace—FF 
a BX lh 63 70 Statex B lb 065 105 
Santovar A h, 1.50 Lov Sterling 99 ; lh 065 105 
oO Ih, 1.30 1.37 
Santowhite ¢ bala } 1.60 1.67 High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
I he 52 S9 I 079 125 
62 Ye 1.29 1 34 ve ne 125 
sot h, 23 te lh 079 1175 
ih ab ‘See lh 079 119 
; } 72 79 Ih 079 125 
10 I i 60 64 b 079 12 
ae White i; 53 6 
13 Powder Ih 41 47 Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF 
Styphen I : oe ef Philblack A Ib. 06 / .10 
713 Ih 25 30 Super Abrasion Furnace—SAF 
50 e lh 25 30 - ‘a " oa 
59 1}, 70 ye - am shy: Dixie > a f Hel 
51 “ ’ c r *hilblac : ag 33 i) 
51 noflex A ~ = _— I Ih 1 15 
a a 475 «St atex 125 I} 1 155 
fe : oe Tulcan 6 lb 11 153 
», .70 75 9 b 135 178 
s 1} 52 61 
17.50 th a aD General-Purpose Furnace—GPF 
15 Antiseptics Sterling V.... lb 05 09 
146 . —_—_—- 
= ( nper napl en > UY lh 15 " e 
165 Bare ise, ea ate, 6-8 1 + a *Prices in general are f.o.b. works. Range indicates 
Re = cere peers ; th Se ie grade or quantity- variations. Space limitation 
17 a seiner sss 3.10% Ib sak A prevents listing of all known ingredients. Prices 
17 ne naphtnenate, 6-10'/ st : are not guaranteed; contact suppliers for spot prices. 
1875 . +For trade names, see Color—White, Zinc Oxides. 
1875 Blowing Agents tAt the request of the suppliers, the lowest prices 
1625 Ammonium, bicarbonate... lb. 065 075 shown for carbon blacks are for carloads in bags. 
1675 eee lb. 23 24 Prices for hopper carloads are lower. 


inDiA RUBBER WORLD 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE: FARREL 16” X 48” and 15” X 36”, 2-ROLL RUBBER 
ls, and other sizes up to 84”. Also new and used lab. 6” x 1 & 6” x 
* mixing mills and calenders. Six An Tool 300-gallon Churns 
Extruders 1” to 6”. aanee Perkins Jacketec 1 Mixers 100, 50, and 9 gals., 
avy-duty double-arm 50-ton upstroke bes Press 22” x 24” platen 
5-ton upstroke 42” x 34” platens. Br mn ae 200-ton 21” x 21” platens 
rge stock of hydraulic presses from 12” x 12” to 48” x 48” platens from 
0 to 2,000 tons. Hydraulic Pumps and Accumulators. Rotary Cutters 
Stokes Automatic Molding Presses. Single Punch & Rotary Preforn 


SJanbury Mixers, 


Mact Crushers, Churns, Rubbe tters, 
SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN. WE. Bl 


t ( 
y¥ YOUR su RPLUS 


edgy Corda STEIN EQUIPMENT CO., 107 &th St., Brooklyn 15, 
N. Y. STerling 8-1944 
FOR SALE: COMPLETE 49 BANBURY BODY FULLY Rh acaagen tee 2 
vair $27 Banbury steel rotors, rebuilt; #27 Banbury side jackets, rebuilt; 
#0) Banbury bull gear, pinion and pinion shaft. INTE gl ATE ELDING 


SERVICE, Offices, Metropolitar Bldg., Akron &, Oh 


INDUSTRIAL STEEL CONTAINERS 
800 — USED 


10 gal. galv. riveted shipping containers, 33’ high by 
24” dia. with water-tight rubber gasket sealed re- 
movable lid. Jaybolt fastened, weight 127#. Can be 
used for transportation of chemicals, paints, solvents, 
metal parts. They are galv., painted alum., inside and 
outside. In excellent condition. Orig. cost—$40.00 ea. 
Our price—$10.00. F.O.B. Philadelphia. 


DALTON SUPPLY CO. 


2829 Cedar Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Poa. RUBBER 
as -3 HARDNESS 
rec! ‘ ’ THE LANGUAGE 

' OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 
DUROMETER 
VARIOUS MODELS 


FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





fECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 


THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 
& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 
EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 
































USED MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 


t—Ambaco Model 3A Continuous Baler. 
2—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mills, 18’x50’. 
i—Link-Belt Steel Roto Louvre Dryer, size 7'/2’x20’. 
t—Adamson Vulcanizer, 2’ x 12’ with quick opening door. 
2—Devine Vacuum Shelf Dryers—12 Shelves. 
i—Paul 0. Abbe #2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Bearings. 
i—Welding Engr. Stainless Steel +2 Extruder 
14—Baker Perkins Steel Jacketed Mixers—i00 “pals. —Type 15 JIM 2. 
Late type construction. 
i—Baker Perkins Stainless Stee! double-arm jacketed mixer, Sigma blade, 9 gal. 








WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUBBER 
machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, 
vulcanizers, etc. and also complete plants. 


R.GELB & SONS Inc. 


STATE HIGHWAY No.29, UNION.N.J. 
UNIONVILLE-2-4900 











March, 1954 





RUBBER MACHINERY 
AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


The machinery listed below was manu- 
factured for a foreign customer who has 
been unable to take delivery because of 
political conditions in his country. The ma- 
chinery is brand-new, is packed for export, 
and is in storage. We have been authorized 
to offer it for immediate sale, subject to prior 
bid. For full details of any items in which 


you may be interested, apply to 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


Rubber Machinery 





2 Size 11 Banbury Mixers and Drives 

1 12” Plasticator and Drive 

2 24” x 66” 3-Roll Calenders and Drives 

2 26” x 84” Mills and Drives 

10 22” x 60” Mills and Drives 

5 Strip Cutters for 60” or 84” Mills 

2 Rubber Bale Cutters 

Speed Reducers 
1 DR-33 Double Reduction Unit, 12.54/1 Ratio 
1 DR-24 Double Reduction Unit, 12.5/1 Ratio 
1 DR-20 Double Reduction Unit, 12.43 /1 Ratio 
| SR-2614 Single Reduction Unit, 9.83/1 Ratio 
1 SR-2011 Single Reduction Unit, 10 1 Ratio 
Chilled Iron Rolls 

+ 22s pd Rolls 10 14” x 36” Rolls 

2 22” x 50” Rolls 4 12” x 30” Rolls 

- 20 x - Rolls 2 934" x 25” Rolls 
16 18” x 48” Rolls 6 9-7 16” x 25” Rolls 

{ 16” x 44” Rolls 24 91g” x 25” Rolls 

4 16” x 42” Rolls 6 9” x 25” Rolls 

4 16” x 30” Rolls 1 9” x 25” Nihard Roll 

FB-918 
839 





High Modulus Furnace—HMF 





Continex HMF eer ee 

Kosmos 40/Dixie 40... ... 1b. 055 

Modulex.... Faken aaa 055 

Statex 93..... rere f 055 

930... ee Ib. 047 

Sterling L, LI lb. .055 
Semi-Reinforcing meat! 

tinex SRI 045 

lb, 045 

lb 045 

h Os 

20/D 0 O45 

NS O45 

NS, S O45 

R, ; b 05 


oun O55 


Sterling FT b. O55 


Medium Thermal—MT 






} O35 
O45 
035 
O45 
Chemical Stabilizers 

ZeTS 60 

0 ] 53 

h 56 

; 40 

: Bee . lb. $5 
Plumb-O-Sil A. . Jo 287 

2 




















5 3025 
b 3325 
265 
Ris scree et 235 
Eagle Basic Silicate White 
Lead 201 lb. 1775 
17 
60 
65 
4 90 
5 20 
1 h 33 
S h 65 
W Le s #30 } 32 
P.30 39 
Stayrite 410 32 
10 39 
#15 53 
20 37 
#22 1.40 
#25 35 
#/0, SO, 90 70 
Colors 
Black 
Baack Paste $25 . ....<<scccct jaa>f 
BK Iron Oxide .1275 
Cov Iblaks 68 
Ivo Bone Blacks t 15 
Lamy pblack, comm! : es 16 
Super ae lb. 0825 
i } 1275 
ks lt 0315 
~awaee 45 
Blue 
lt De | 
b .80 
F 1.55 
b 30 
Brown 
Brown Paste #5, #10. onto 35 
Mar t 1375 
q b .1975 
} 04 / 
b 0625 
l 0425 
b 045 
lf 06 
i 0625 
Green 
Chrome 19 
xide 3925 
Du Pont ; b 1.97 
ih -6099 t 3925 
GH-9869 bh. 1.00 
9976 lb. 1.10 
Heveatex pastes } 95 
T ‘ "fe 
i one 0 lds 
ors } 35 
Orange 
Du Pont } ».75 
Orange Paste #13 It 1.35 
Stan-Tone lh 70 
Toners 30 
Red 
Antimony trisulfide lt 27 
R, M. P. 3 pee con 
Sulfur ad peueoe 1b +, ae 
r lithopone b 1.64 
Rca 
1.47 
1275 
i 06 
Ma b 1275 
Red Paste P17, Is? . lb, 95 
Rub-Er-Red een » ohDe 0975 
Stan-Tone.... . lb. 1.05 
Toners b 5 


840 


$0 .095 


= Gp me 


RMN OWWw es &UUw 
q 


NOUN 


.095 


095 
095 
087 
095 


O85 
O85 
O85 
09 

O85 
O85 
OSS 


OY 


Iwounw 


































Antimony oxide........... lb. $0.26 
Burgess Iceberg........... ton 50.00 
Lithopone, titanated....... Ib. .10 
oS ee 1b. 10 
Titanium pigments 
4 195 
215 
O75 
195 
21 
1225 
23 
0825 
08 
21 
7 135 
135 
1375 
14 
1414 
135 
135 
.14 
1414 
1525 
1475 
1575 
135 
135 
1575 
14 
141% 
.135 
at. J lead free... Ree 135 
Zin l .253 
.208 
Cadmiun ithopone..lb. 1.20 
Cadmolith........ lb. 1,29 
oS ae Nerney 31 
Du Pont ‘ fama eS lb, 1.80 
Iron oxide, yellow vale oe 038 
Meese erat ih Mens Ib, 105 
oe bon atele 1.00 
ene ead lb. 50 
1b. 1.25 
Dispersing Agents 
BR: 3s. Sa 1b 22 
lb. 15 
lb, 17 
pic | ner lb .12 
Dusting ~- 
1.54 
1.48 
25 
075 
13.50 
16.00 
33.00 
2.00 
BRS 700 ; ceca 1b, 02 
BRT 7 ere ee Ib, 03 
Burgess MX- Oe ...fon 150.00 
Car-Bel-Ex A eee ce 14 
Dielex B Leite sie kele oe pate 06 
Factice, Amberex..........1b. 29 
Brown lb 1425 
Neophax lb 157 
White lb .144 
Mineral Rubbers 
Bla k Dia non ton 38.00 
‘ Ib. .185 
3 irocarbon ton 46.50 
irbon MR ton 45.00 
ton 21.00 
nul ted ton 47.50 
a 2 1b. 0575 
lb, 0775 
Ri ibt yer substit te, brown...1b. 137 
lb. 156 
ton 35.00 
ntl etic 100 1b. 41 
Fillers, Inert 
Barvtes, floated, white .ton 41.60 
Off-color, domestic ton 25.00 
No. 1 m 41.35 
2 ton 39.35 
Snarmite ton 75.00 
Blanc fixe ton 100.00 
lays 
ike ton 14.00 
Albacar ton 50.00 
Alum n Flake ton 20.00 
| PS ton 23.50 
( mpion ton 14.00 
Cr ton 14,00 
GK Soft Clay ton 11.00 
Hi-White R ton 13.50 
Hydratex R ton 28.00 
Paragon. <<. ton 13,50 
McNamee ton 13.50 
RX-43.. ton 33.00 
Stan-Clay ton 28.00 
LS eee eee ton 50.00 
Suprex anaes ton 14.00 
W-1291 English ton 53.00 
Witco #1 pas ton 14.00 
ae ; oven Goo 


i, ey, 


$0.275 
205 
225 
0825 
225 
.22 
.1275 
24 
0875 
O85 
ae 
1675 
.145 
1475 
15 
151% 
145 
.145 
15 
15% 
.1625 
1575 
1675 
145 
.145 
1675 
15 
15% 
.145 
145 
263 
263 
1.21 
‘37 
33 
9 15 
1075 
.1075 
1.55 
1 ay 
| Be 9 
30 
16 
58 
25 
1.69 
1.63 
.30 
.085 
35.00 
2.50 
0285 
031 
.36 
. 268 
. 268 
.285 
40.00 
48.50 
55.00 
29 00 
50.00 
0625 
.0825 
2625 
.292 
73.00 
60.10 
60.10 
58.00 
80.00 
165.00 
55.00 
60.00 
26.50 
33.00 
31.50 
32,00 
55.00 
30,00 
30.00 


Cryptone BA, CB, MS..... lb 
Flocks 
COUR OME 60s csenees 1b. 
BABAR Arren re lb. 
WRI sc iiasasscesee 0 als 
Fabrifil x: 24- G SER ee lb. 
Cl, Rr ee 1b, 
Filfloc 6000........ : 1b. 
Ps an is osekceeeee lb 
BMG eked cbacae ene ton 
Lithopone, comml.......... lb. 
DS | eee rere lb. 
ey ere. 
DNS ¢ PS/Kea oe dee save 
SUNG. cccucecsnccvees 
BPMN ss pie heicelesaenlar 
ND nc ceoahe reac cee 
Oe a reer ( 
Non-Fer-Al.......00.+ 
PORN AG. soak eh nae seam 
Es ETT LORETO ET TE, 
SL Slate PIOUE. <6 cies ccnas 


Stan-White...... 
Super-White Sil 
Ne)! ispe n so ee ee ee ee ee 


Te erra 1 Alba 1319.. 








WHO. save ese eure ceases ton 
Finishes 
BIC DUE ss cits versace gal 
Flocks 
COLON, GAPB asc cees. $600.8 Ib. 
Rian 5 cine heals oe'e 1b. 
Se, OE a lb. 
Rayon, colored.......... lb. 
WUMRIOR: 5-5uis ocebho sree lb. 
Rubber lacquer, ee gal, 
eee . gal, 
Shoe varnish.......... gal 
RM 5c ono nla cents iste ton 
NN iisice 6 vece0%ds ton 
WAK. UCCS .nc-6 64:0.0:6-0:% 5c oes 
COPMGU DS. cic swe ae 6 weet 
Montan : ‘a er * 
Wo, 196, GOIGTBé.6.0:5:5 00:55 gal. 
| gal. 
MEIER oo olexeres carsis.e8 gal 
Latex Compounding 
Accelerator 552........ 1b. 
bee a "lb. 
-144... va lb. 
SOT 0055 lb. 
-311 ee nol ea 
Aerosol PP ORR rer 3 
AgeRite Dispersions. Seale 
Alcogum AN Byracke eee. 
Se eee re i ae 5 OAR 
Amberex Solutions......... Ib. 
Antifoam J-116....00sccs00s% lb. 
gly, ern ee lb. 
Antioxidant Le 137, -140.... .1b. 
-139, -293... hie Ib. 
= rer jeu pane 
-186 lb. 
— " »bbing Agent I: 183. a 
Pe, h, 
Pe sR k Grae bal lb. 
en .  ) ens 
Coe ae ae lb. 
ee errr rere lb. 
PAs sa siete 5 bareleceowrares Ib. 
PME int oats etlsarstew anes lb. 
Ry a,c be ct eePeeanenee lb. 
URI cc's cate Davoreae exes aed lb. 
WR oe p's ck savatin ah Kis Ib. 
Areskap BO shes) eae lb. 
DO I 5 iain wp cee lb. 
Aresket Sa lb. 
BOD, GEV vs cccccses lb. 
Me i ¢ eee Ib. 


Black No. 25, dispersed.....1b. 


(oe ee ; lb. 
Coagulant Pato. 0050 «pre w Ors 
SEs nie cits vn) op a alas @ fore gal. 
Ne sa odes week Sho eee’ lb. 
Ola, Sark Wonca iaredvoisla ancient lb. 
Dispersed Sulfur No. 2.....1b. 
Factice dispersions......... lb. 
Gelling Agent P-397. -eeeee 
Habuco Resin Emulsion | 
UD er ire ea rare lb. 
eer eer lb. 
SE io peas keravewees lb, 
RUN Divas cbs caeeweeenes 1b. 
MME. sins eaaiccn'ire vo aes lb. 
ON IPE ee TEL Te lb. 
Micronex, colloidal......... lb. 
Pliolite Latex 150, 400) 5c lb. 
Ms. ch. stdhe py pine ake We oe ee lb, 
Resin E ‘muls sion A-2 300s 
P-37( ; ian 
X- 210 ie lb. 
Resin V.......sseeseesees lb. 
Santomerse D........... 1b, 
S per eer ev ts 
BABA senso et oaarts lb. 
AL errs crear lb. 
rca un ee Rb Rwhe Rew ae ee lb. 
_ RRR rere raion tc Ib. 
pine n thie % ; lb, 
Sulfur dispersions....... Ib. 
WME OR 5 aw asis ane 6 vcit lb. 
Zinc oxide dispersions..... .lb. 




















— 
$0.08 / $0.0825 
095 / 112 
ef .60 
af 33 
0.095 
135 
16 
105 
50.00 / 65.00 2 
075 / .085 — 
075 / 085 satin 
0634 / 0675 
0725 .075 — 
.079 / .089 Ft 
075 / .085 im 
35.00 / 50.00 6 
22.00 / 40.00 ul 
30.00 / 45.00 COI 
12.50 — 
15.00 F¢( 
17.00 / 25.00 yt 
8.50 9.45 nd 
23.00 / 43.00 — 
33.00 / 48.00 F 
27.00 rivi 
0675 $62 
32.00 / 34.00 pba 
21.50 — 
10.00 / 18.00 
8.50 
4.50 / 8.00 
.095 / 112 
aa5 .60 
a .33 
0 / 1.50 
asf tas 
1.00 / 2.00 
2.00 / 3.50 
1.45 
14.00 / 38.50 
25.00 / 36.00 
aa 6 .69 
82 / 1.18 
135 / 32 
586. ff “Set 
46 / 1.31 
1.45 [ T50 
Ingredients 
2.25 
1.00 / 1.45 
so of .30 
110° / 1.25 
60 / 75 
35 
60 / 2.25 
05 
085 
.1675/ 18 
3.25 { 3.45 
‘ye J 35 
oa .70 
1.45 / 1.60 
00 ( 25 
1:40 / 1255 
asf 90 
ae 40 — 
085 / 1775 
.78 
.21 
94 
33 
94 
60 
.50 
.25 
30 / 238 
.60 / Per oF | 
30 / .38 
.60 / 42 
a, 57 
22 { 
22 / «40 a 
1.30 / 1.90 
iss ( 2-45 
83 | 
7 
10 “42 
26 | 42 
34 6/ 37 | 
227 | .232 ! 
7 .28 
18 19 1 
075 / .0775 
167 1925 
41 .48 
05: 07 i 
a2 / 41 q 
a 46 
16 / :25 \ 
Pa i “ae 
12 / 22 
13 | 
44 / 65 { 
ioe .25 
.80 / 1.10 } 
50 / 95 ‘ 
os an | 35 { 
a5 / .50 | 
14 = / 22 
a2 of .30 
1.00 { 225 
at. / 34 


INDIA RUBBER 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 
































Continued 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
FOR | ‘SALE: 34 9” x HYDI AUI P ES : forged steel hubs for 1%", 1" and 2” square bars. 
a ee a ee M.D . 10" A gre il eat der, M. 4 4”, 5”, 6", 8”, 10", 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
6’ x 12’ vulcanizer, 0.0. door. Also B 1ix ale Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
iulic_ presses, cutters, etc. k. ‘HE WIC AL & P ROC E Ss ML \( HINE R \ Tables and Jigs. 
ORP., 148 Grand Street, »w York . N. ¥. 
FOR SALE: ar TH: ARK SINGLE.OPI NING RU BBER Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 
i ihe” RODALE MFG, CO, INC. "Emmaus, Pa. nian 
FOR Si ALE: BR AND NEW Erg X 60 MILL WITH MOTOR AND THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 
. Also 36-inch ram g slab-side press, new. Address Box No. CADIZ, OHIO 
2. care of INpt 4 RUBBER We RLD. 
AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY “ 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES Economical N E W Efficient 
MANDRELS 
e 
s — 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD. CONN . M 
— Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Akron San Francisco New York 











Calenders 


HOWE MACHINERY CO. ING. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC,N. J. i ... GUARANTEED... 
Designers and Builders of i i R lasti 
“y" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


Cord Lateving, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, LAWRENCE a BARRY 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 4 
ENCINEERIAG FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT it Genes Medford, Mass. 


Call or write. 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 




















BROCKTON | TOOL ’ COMPANY 


THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 











GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE ees FROM STOCE 





MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS “faite | " CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 
UNITED RUBBER "MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
183-189 ORATON ST. WARK 4, N. J. 

















PUASTIGS: "taes «Stain 


RUBBER: UNcuRED COMPOUNDS © SCORCHED STOCKS || | 4yATRUSION, 


ALL TYPES OF FACTORY WASTE FOR RECLAIMING PURPOSES COMPOUND® 
ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. MILLING, 












YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


March, 1954 84] 











1-23 JABEZ ST. NEWARK 5, N. J. TEL. HUMBOLDT 2-8000 scan, 





























Mold Lubricants 
Aquarex ( is lb. $0,28 
( te ‘ 90 
\ > 
CM Release f 1 t 4.14 
ilsion Nos 35, 35A 
35 1.46 
DC 7 t 6.20 
. erized | i Lut 
nt 1.48 
i. 10.00 
ax b §7 
t 046 
g es C 2? 
Rubber-Gk 94 
50a Hawkeye 1.35 
P 155 
S é 40) 
SO 
Odorants 
a 4 SAS 75 
Curodex 19 b 4.75 
188 lh 5 75 
198 lb, 6.75 
Rodo No. 0 b 4.00 
N 10 b 5.00 
Plasticizers and Softeners 
Akroflex ( Ib 695 
Aro Lene #1980 lb 10 
Baker AA Oil lt 195 
Crystal O Oil b 21 
Processed lh 215 
Bard lb 0275 
639 Ib 0275 
B lb 0625 
Bondoge lb 55 
BRC 20 1b. 15 
30 Ib 0125 
§21 lb 019 
BRH 2 lb 0213 
BRS 700 lb. 02 
BRT 7 lb. 03 
BRV lb 0475 
Bunarex Liquid Ib 0425 
Resins Ib 065 
Bunnatol G. S lh 40 
Butac lb 125 
BxDC Ib 40 
abflex DDA lb 4475 
Jey Ih 34 
lb 4325 
Id 4475 
lb 34 
Ih $2 
lb 4475 
lb 34 
Ib 02 
, 0475 
lb 145 
Ib 18 
< h 21 
ntogums lb 0875 
Cumar EX lb 0525 
MH lb 065 
V lb 0975 
Darex Plasticizer DBM lb. 30 
Di ielex B 1b. 06 
a lymer Oil gal. 33 
ispersing Oil No. 10 1b. 06 
iraplex C-50 LV, 100% lb 25 
lt 025 
lb 125 
100 lb 135 
W-100D lb. 1325 
vilsowax B lb 09 
Good-rite GP-233 lh 4475 
GP-261 b 34 
Harchemevy Ih 3S 
Harfiex 500 lh 315 
Heavy Resin Oil I} 0225 
HSC.-13 lh 27 
Ind Compound 5§1-S lh 1.00 
ndonex al 11 
Ma sticizer Ih 28 
Ne lh 31 
Ne e R. Resins It 13 
Ne b 20 
No. 1-D heavy o r OSS 
lene It 15 
flex BN-1 lb 185 
} x, regul 3/ 10 
»s 2016 ul 165 
33 al 11 
} 1075 
f lh 046 
io 04 
F « lb 065 
Pe 2 lb 90 
DP a24 h 79 
t Resins lh 13 
480 Oi f Serie lh 18 
. & & a] 9 
P izers lt 04 
Piccolastic Resins lt 1855 
Pic t » lb 185 
Pj Ib 12 
Plecoun aron Resins lb 07 
Piccovars lb 145 
Piccov lb 025 
Pictar al 25 
Pigmentar. American Ih 041 
Sunny South lb 0389 
Pigmentaroil, American lh 041 
Sunny Sout! lb 0389 


842 


3 


ne 


SO 


Si te to 


n 


0678 
0678 


Burgundy 
Sunny South 


Plasticizer 35 


DP- 520 





R-19, R-21 Resins 
Reogen ; 
Resin itcl 





1-4 
Rosin Oil, Sunny Sot 


RPA No. 2 
3 


Con 


RSN Flux 
Rubber Oil B-5 


Rubberol 

Seedine 

Softener #20 

Special Rubber Resin 
Starex Beads.... 
Starite 

x Ta 





Turgum S 
Tysonite 

X-1 Resinous Oil 
XX-100 Resin 


Burco-RA 
BWH-1 
Dipolymer Oil 


Dispersing Oil No. 10 


Heavy Resin Oil 
LX-759 
3186 


C33. 


oO- Oil 
PT 101 Pine Tar Oil 
150 Pine Solvent 


Reclaiming Oi] #3186. . 
G 


4039-M 
v 


X-1 Resinous Oil. 


6. $0,098 
lb 205 
lh 305 
lk 34 
Ih 35 
lh 435 
1h 535 
lb 32 
I} 385 
Ih 61 
lb O775 
Th 22 
lb 40 
ul 60 
335 
35 
I} 1075 
i 1325 
b 0225 
Ib 38 
b 0325 
lb 0225 
gal, 58 
Ib, 78 
Ib 47 
lh o7 
lh 59 
gal 10 
lb 0225 
lb 2575 
Ib 1485 
i 10 
.1675 
Ib 147% 
b 095 
gal 33 
lb 2475 
Ib 59 
lb 65 
1b. 035 
1b, 1075 
lb 24 
lh .021 
Ib 0525 


- 0275 
Ib 0275 
l 0625 
lb 0213 
l .025 
lb .0475 
l .055 
lb 16 

gal, 33 
Ib. 06 
Ib. .0225 

gal 16 

gal, pe 
Ib. 025 

gal. .28 

gal, 25 

gal, 215 

gal. 23 

gal, 27 

gal Pe 3 

gal. . 286 

gal, 335 
gal. 44 
gal. 28 
gal Re i) 
gal 3275 

ga 30 
lb, 36 
Ih 015 
Ib 021 


$0,1025 


Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 


oat 


Carbonex S 

“lavs 

Aiken 

Aluminur 
#5 

Buca. 

Burgess Iceber g 

t No. 20 


Flake 


C at< alpo 


Paragon (R 

Pigment No. 33 

Suprex 

Witco No. 1 

No. 2 

Clearcarb 
Cumar EX 

_ 


j-rite Resin 50 
K Series Polymers 
Hi-Sil 101 


A-EP 
Marbon resins 
Multifex 

MM 


700d 


npressed 


lh, 15 
lb .0125 
lh .019 
Ah, .065 
lb 81 
ton 72.50 
ton 75.00 
lb 85 

l 0475 
fon 14.00 
ton 20.00 
ton 23.50 
fon 40.00 
ton 50.00 
ton 35.00 
ton 37.00 
ton 30.00 
ton 14.00 
ton 14.00 
ton 17.00 
ton 13.50 
ton 30.00 
ton 14.00 
ton 14.00 
ton 13.50 
lb 1175 
lb 0525 
l 065 
lb 0975 
lb 42 

l 15 
Ib. 10 
lb, 11 
Ib 43 
lb 42 
ton 140.00 
ton 110.00 


92.50 
95 00 


60.00 
26 50 


i $58; ‘00 


125.00 





Neville R. Resins i lb. 
Para Resins 2457, 2718 Ib. 
Pico Resins. ....... ye lb. 
Piccolyte Resins... 1b. 
Piccoumaron Resins lb. 
Piccovars l 
Pliolite NR types lh. 
S-3, -6, -6B lb 
Resin C Pitch. lb. 
Resinex lb. 
Rubber Resi in 11 M- 4 are 
S-Polymers... ie lb. 
Silene EF, - oe 
Sils acons ‘ ton 
Super Multifex ton 
Witcarb R ton 
12 ton 
Zeolex 20 fon 
Z oxide, commercialt lh 
Retarders 
Cumar RH Ib. 
Del J lb 
E-S-E-N lb 
Good rite Vultrol lb 
R-17 Resin lb 
Retarder ASA Ib. 
PD 1b. 
TCM Ib 
W lb 
Retardex . lb. 
RM... lb. 
Thionex. . lb. 
Solvents 
2-50-W Hi-Flash Solvent.. . gal. 
3-BX Naphtha. . gal, 
Bondogen. stent ee lb 
Cosols gal. 
Dichloro Pentanes lb. 
Dipentene DD gal. 
5 Ib. 
LX-572 Oil. gal. 
-748 Solvent gal. 
Nevsol H.. gal, 
HF, T ; gal, 
roe gal. 
Picco Hi-Solv Solvents gal. 
Pine Oil DD gal, 
PT 150 Pine Solv ent gal, 
Skellysolve-E gal. 
-H a Shier gal. 
-R, v.. ‘ gal. 
-S : gal. 


$0 


_ 


Synthetic Resins 


Geon Latices (dry wt.) lb. 
Paste Resins Ih. 
Plastics A Ib. 
Polyblend : Ib. 
Polyvinyl]! resins ; lb. 

Kenflex A, L ; lb. 
B lb 
N. ‘ ; 1b. 

Kralastic Ih. 

Marvinol VR-10, -20 1b. 

Plio-Tuf G75C, G85C 1b. 


10 


00 


5.00 
5.00 


00 
135 


a a ag 


Synthetic Rubber and Latices 


Butaprene Latex (dry wt.) 
NL types 


NXM types : lb. 
Butaprene NAA lb. 
SARS ce Ih. 
NL... lb. 
(oe, S| Ae <5 Oe 
Chemigum 30N4NS, 
5ON4NS lb. 
NINS...... oo lb. 
N3NS.... hp Ib. 
N6, N7 lb 


hemigum ; 
Latex (dry wt.) 


101 types lh 
200, 245 types Ib. 
235 types lh 
Hycar 1001, 1011 lb 
1002, 1012 lb 
1022 lb 
1411 lh 
2001 lb 
4021 ; lb 
Hycar Latex (dry wt. 
1551, 1561 lb. 
1552, 1562 lb. 


Neoprene Latex (dry wt. 


Type 571, 842-A lh 
572 lb. 
601-A, 735 lb 
735 l 
Neoprene Type AC, CG lb 


GN, GN-A, W, WHV lb 
GRT,S lb 


KNR Ib 
oO lb 
RT lb 
Paracril 18-80 lb 
AJ lb 
Paracril 
, BJ siete! lb. 
aS pana 1b. 
c. lb 
CV : lb. 
Pa ik X-100 lb. 
Silastic 1b. 


Ne 


/ 


sis 155 


4.05 


inpia RUBBER WORLD 
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2-06. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 











MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED 
“ ANTED: PL ANT OR MACHINERY INCL 


lers, Mixers, Banbury Mixers, Extruders, Grinder tters, 


RU BEF : MILLS, ¢ AL. 
Hydraul 


Pres Injecti in Molding Machines, CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
INC. ps 64 Bloomfield Street, Hoboken, N. J. BArclay 7-0606 
WANTED TO BLY: DOUBLE \RM JACKETED nag gee al ro 
gallons; heavy-duty vuleanizers iboratory-size rubber mill rotary cut 
s and grinders. Address Box No, 1458, care af ines Bevers Wa RLD. 


WANTED: BANBURY MIXER BODIES AND PARTS, ANY —— 
Write INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE, Metropolitan Bld Akron 
S, Ohio. 

WW rghit EXTRUDER, NO. 2 ROYLE OR EQUIVALENT. MIGHT 

able to use slightly larger machine. Address Box No, 1461, care of INprIa 


RUBBER Wo RLD. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
NYLON 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS: R.O.M.'s, 2ND’'s, SHORTS. ATTRACTIVELY 


1g INDUSTRALON FABRICS, 366 Broadway, N.Y.C. WOrth 
2-( ‘ 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD bring prompt results at low cost. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CANADIAN RUBBER tor val FOR SALE. IDEAL FOR U. S COM: 
} ai 


iny wanting to establish sul y. Completely equipped small f 


ng range of mechanicals ind cemerts ‘Address Box No, 1461 f [Nbr 








RE tia 


WE WISH 10 
PURCHASE OUTRIGHT 


A Rubber Plant making mechan- 
ical goods doing a volume of no 
less than $500,000.00 per annum. 
All replies will be held in strict 
confidence. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1449 
C/O India RUBBER WORLD 








Custom 
Mixing RUBBER-PLASTICS 


We do milling and compounding of all 
types—black or color—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 








Pequanoc Rubber Co. iS) 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 
MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 





March, 1954 


THPETIR WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 


the outstanding material for 


GOLF BALL COVERS— 
HIGH FREQUENCY INSULATION—BELTING, etc. 


again available in limited quantities 


for prices and details apply 


JACOBUS F. FRANK 


Repr. INDONESIAN GOVT. ESTATES 


120 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehal! 3-0663 








Black White Colors 


CUSTOM RUBBER MILLING 


Preparation of master batches and complete compounds of 
every type to meet your specifications and requirements. 


ABC RUBBER CO. 


1451 So. Sangamon St., Chicago 8, 
Telephone: Taylor 9-0644 


Illinois 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies, In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. RE 2-9360 


‘MIXING 


To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 














Plastic Synthetics 


Rubber 
Precision Workmanship 


CALENDERING & MIXING 


Rubber & Plastics: yr ame Mixing, Grinding & 
Pulverizin 


AS YOU WANT IT. QUICK SERVICE 


The Saniseal Mfg. Co. P. O. Box 1315 
New Haven, Conn. Tel. Spruce 7-3437 











Custom Mixing 


¥ MASTER BATCHES 
¥ Mitt Mix 


Yrs. Krow—How 
New FAcitities— 
Haro & Sort Russer 


55 


FORMULAS 
¥ BansurRY-UP To #11 
¥ Dust GRINDING ol 


2-7153 } 


STOKES MOLDED PRroobucTs | 
CUSTOM MOLDERS-HARD RUBBER & PLASTICS 


TRENTON 4, N. J. 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


Imports for Consumption of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


ri 
0) 
Mf 
IX 
R 
yt 
»b 
( 
Dr 
Ort 
Rubb 
R 
M 
yr 
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1083 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


ROS 
R 
\ 
MIA 
Rut 
( 
B 
Rubt 
\y 
ris 
1 
Cpr 
Or 
R-S 
( 
+} 





13,376 
619,525 
1 750 
1.019.017 
963 

049 ,540 
678 034 
19,924 
1,844,457 
3,541,996 


United States Rub 


I 


$3,23 
57 894 
$255 
84.58 
1,820 
921.251 
351,490 
57,744 
160,983 
95 996 
$2,139.24 
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TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 
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Cet De leemy 


. by The tal 


You may have a serious problem by the tail if you 
fail to arrange for future adequate supplies of top- 
quality channel black. 


The customers of the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. 
have no cause for worry about diversion of gas 
from channel plants to pipe lines. Our own nearby 
resources and extensive production facilities assure 
you a continuing supply of highest quality, eco- 
nomical-to-use TEXAS ‘’E’’ and TEXAS ““M” 
channel blacks for your present and your future 


requirements. 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAM BUILOING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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New York City 
53 East 34th St. 
Murray Hill 5-8388 Akron Ohio 
’ 
790 E. Tallmadge 
HEmlock 4-4124 








Boston, Mass. 


738 Statler Bldg. 


Liberty 2-2717 


A. Schulman, Inc., Ltd. 
Ibex House Minories 


E. St. Louis, Ill. LONDON E.C. 3, 
14th & Converse ENGLAND 
BRidge 5326 Telephone: Royal 4989 


A. Schulman (USA) GmbH 
Bolco Building 
Hinuberstrasse 18 
HANOVER, GERMANY 
Telephone: 21551 


scrap 
rubber 
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Schulman Inc 
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Mr. Cumco Says... 


Permit Horizontal Storage of Stock 


Horizontal storage is usually easier and 
more efficient — vertical storage has a 
tendency to curl the edges of the stock 
and liner, causing stock losses. When 
your liners are Climco Processed, you 
can confidently store them horizontally 
because the pressure of the roll will not 
cause sticking. 


Climco Processed Liners will help you 
— whatever your method of storage. 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


SERVING THE RUBBER 


INDUSTRY 


They speed work by stopping stock 
adhesions and insuring easy separation. 
The life of your liner is increased, tacki- 
ness of the stock is preserved and loss 
of stock reduced. In addition to these 
production benefits, Climco Processed 
Liners protect the stock itself in many 
important ways. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners 
have proved their worth to the rubber 
industry. Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 


LINERS 


Por 32 YEARS 








